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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work, written in Spanish by 
a Chilian gentleman, Don Martin Palma, a 
well-known writer and author of several inter- 
esting works, was published some few months 
ago in Valparaiso, producing considerable excite- 
ment among a population essentially Catholic, as 
the inhabitants of Chile undoubtedly are. It 
is almost needless to say ,that the work met 
with a violent opposition ; nevertheless, it has 
been in great demand — upwards of 3000 copies 
having been sold in the course of three or four 
months. 

As within the last few years strong efforts 
have been made, and I believe are still making, 
to introduce into the service of the Anglican 
Church, along with other practices and cere- 
monies of Rome, the use of the Confessional, 
I was induced to translate into English the 
work of Don Martin Palma, thinking it might 
not only afford amusement to many, but also 
serve as matter for reflection to those persons 
who take an interest in the religious questions 
of the day, by manifesting to them the opinions 
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held respecting the practice of Confession, by 
almost all the liberal-minded and educated men 
in a country in which the Confessional is an 
established institution, and in which they have 
had from their earliest childhood abundance of 
opportunities — most of these being their own 
personal experiences — of witnessing the work- 
ings of a system the most efficacious ever 
devised by the priests of any religion to enslave 
and keep in subjection the human mind, and 
one by which the power of the Romish Church 
is sustained ; indeed, it may be said with truth, 
that the Confessional is the Rock on which 
that Church is built. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an exam- 
ination of the incidents which have served as 
the foundation for this story, — sufficient to say, 
the author is a gentleman of respectability and 
well known as a learned and popular writer. 
He has passed a long life in his own country 
and among his own countrymen, consequently 
he must be thoroughly acquainted with their 
habits and manner of living, and with their 
opinions, political and religious. He is himself 
a Catholic, but is as far removed from scepti- 
cism on the one hand, as he is opposed to the 
paganism of his own Church on the other ; nor 
indeed is it necessary for a man to cease being 
a conscientious Caholic, although he should feel 
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and express strong disapprobation of the strata- 
gems, frauds, and deceptions daily practised by 
many ministers of his Church for the purpose 
of maintaining and extending its usurped power 
and influence. 

Perhaps there will not be wanting some 
persons in England who, on reading this trans- 
lation, may be inclined to suppose that the 
translator, being an Englishman, has made use 
of stronger language in condemning the abuses 
of the Confessional than he is warranted to do 
by his author. To those persons, I here offer 
an extract from the work in the author's own 
words and in the original Spanish, the trans- 
lation of which will be found at pp. 64 and 65 
of vol. iii. 

"Pero volvamos a nuestra historia, y la Uamamos his- 
toria porque muchos de los hechos que narramos son reales 
y han pasado en la ^poca a que nos referimos y continuan 
pasando en la ^poca presente, pues nadie ignora los aconte- 
cimientos posteriores que son del dominio pdblico, aconte- 
cimientos demasiado inmorales para que los consignemos 
en un libro que, si bien quiere combatir el abuso, no pre- 
tende bajo ningun aspecto producir el escdndalo ; y si de 
vez en cuando se ha visto obligado el autor a revelar 
algunos hechos, porque es indispensable que asi sea, ha 
tenido el cuidado de cubrirlos en parte con un espeso velo 
para que no distinga el publico su lubricidad entodo jenero, 
si a esta palabra puede ddrsele un sentido mas lato. . . . 
De consiguiente estamos convencidos que jamas el gremio 
a quien combatimos en principios o en ideas tomard en 
consideracion o agradecerd nuestra reserva ; mas sea de 
ello lo que fuera, seguiremos la marcha adoptada desde 
un principio, esperando que no nos obliguen con sus diatri- 
bas a ser mas espUcitos. . ..." 
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Most works hitherto published which have 
treated of the Confessional, have either been 
dissertations upon its doctrine and practice, or 
else indelicate exposures of its immoral and 
licentious tendencies ; the former being read 
only by persons of education and intelligence, 
whose opinions are too firmly grounded to be 
influenced by them, while the latter are works 
which cannot be perused by the youth of either 
sex without their minds becoming contaminated 
and debased. Indeed, the word Confessional^ 
in the minds of thousands, is so connected with 
impure ideas, that the moment it is pronounced 
they take alarm, and the consequence is that 
any publication appearing with that word in 
connection with its title is looked upon with 
suspicion and distrust. In the present work, — 
although the author in making his vigorous 
and powerful attack upon the system of Confes- 
sion, has exposed many of the evils to which 
that system gives rise, — ^there is not a line, not 
a single word, throughout the whole of its 
pages to cause a blush upon the cheek, or 
offend the ear of the most fastidious. 

I must crave the indulgence of the reader for 
errors that are sure to be found, when, as in the 
present case, a writer has not the opportunity 
of correcting his work while passing through 
the press. J. W. D. 

Valparaiso, \%th September 1876. 
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JULIA INGRAND: 

A TALE OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BEATA. 

Santiago, the capital of Chile, according to 
the opinion of many foreign travellers, is one 
of the finest and most opulent cities of South 
America, the inhabitants of which, however, 
being generally considered of all people the 
most fantastic and quixotic. The prejudices of 
the old Spanish monarchy, with its aristocratic 
ideas, its customs, its indolent habits, its pro- 
verbial sluggishness, its religion, — more pagan 
than spiritual, more of forms than of true piety^ 
more of insignificant externals than of sound 
morality, — all these in one word m^y be found 
here as it were stereotyped ; and thus Santiago 
retains almost the sanie aspect and the same 
features as those of the old country, Spain, 
always excepting those slight changes which 
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have been slowly brought about by the advance 
of civilisation, but which hitherto have been 
powerless to eradicate the marks of its primi- 
tive formation. 

Santiago with its 200,000 inhabitants, with 
its numerous palatial residences, its lofty 
steeples, and its magnificent temples, in which 
may be seen the grace and elegance of paganism 
mixed with modern embellishments; with its 
showy and variegated equipages of an aristo- 
cracy without titles, but rich and comparatively 
powerful ; with its clergy every day more and 
more arrogant, and consequently more positive 
and dogmatic ;— nevertheless, with all these, and 
its great opulence real or fictitious, Santiago is 
nothing more than a greatly enlarged gossiping 
country town, where jarring discords, social, 
political, and religious, reign supreme; where 
prejudices of all kinds hold their sway, and 
where men not measures is the rule ; where 
immunities of the privileged classes stand in 
place of the rights of the people, and fantastic 
and grotesque religious ceremonies in place of 
holiness of doctrine, an aristocratic name in 
preference to merit in the individual, and where 
every false and baleful influence unite to op- 
pose the advancement of all that is true and 
beneficial. 

Santiago, like all other large towns and 
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Cities, exhibits the most remarkable contrasts 
and antitheses of all forms and kinds, contra- 
dictions in themselves apparently improbable, 
but which really exist. Here may be seen the 
predominance of aristocratic ideas carried to an 
extreme ; in place of the dignity of a republic, a 
species of oligarchy holding power, and a demo- 
cracy loudly clamouring to obtain it ; govern- 
ments despotically compelling, by harshness and 
severity, those in their employ to assist them in 
obtaining a triumph at the electoral urns, and 
citizens openly combating and opposing these 
governments. Here we see oppression raised 
almost to the level of a political system, not- 
withstanding the principles of liberty and demo- 
cracy which are instilled into the minds of the 
people, and are respected by an intelligent 
majority. Here, too, may be seen to a certain 
extent a theocracy enthroned, and the indepen- 
dence of religious ideas openly proclaimed ; a 
blind submission to the Roman curia, and an 
ardent desire for emancipation, meeting with 
sympathy from almost the whole of the nation ; 
fanaticism lording it proudly and arrogantly, 
and incredulity no less self-sufficient and domi- 
neering. Here may be seen Cantoberians 
elbowing, as it were, — or as it is commonly said, 
"hail fellow well met!" — with free-thinkers 
and sceptics. Here also may be seen beauty 
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with Its elegance of forms and manners side by- 
side with vulgarity in every shape; elegant 
costumes of rich silks, adorned with costly lace, 
in close contact with tattered rags and dirt ; 
ladies enveloped from head to foot in the black 
mantilla of the beata^ to be exchanged in an 
hour or two for the lofty chignon of imitation 
hair, the showy dress, and gaudy trinkets of the 
elegant coquette. Here, too, is seen the palace 
with its stuccoed and gilded ornaments, and the 
thatched hovel begrimed with smoke and filth ; 
the rich and powerful replete with every enjoy- 
ment, and the poor destitute of the necessaries 
of life. Here one arrayed in comfortable and 
fashionable apparel, there another barefooted 
and clothed in rags. Extremes the most oppo- 
site, contrasting strongly with each other, 
striking even to those with whom they are most 
familiar. 

There being then so many and such diversi- 
fied contrasts exhibited in our society, we will 
endeavour to present to our readers a few of 
the most conspicuous characters common to the 
little world in which we live — those most 
prominent in the circles by which we are sur- 
rounded ; and as we consider that that remark- 
able personage so coAmon among us, and 
well known to every one as the beaiUy holds the 
first place, it will be only just to her to give her 
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the preference and place her in the first chapter 
of our unpretending but faithful history. 

The Beata among us is an entity, although 
very well known to all, yet nevertheless, to a 
certain extent, not easily to be described. She 
is a person whom every one talks about, and 
with whom every one at some time or another 
has had more or less to do, for the simple 
reason that she is to be found in every grade 
of society, and mixed with all classes from the 
highest in the social scale to that in the lowest 
stage ; yet no one is able to classify her or 
analyse her character, in consequence of the 
immense variety of traits which imperceptibly 
run into and coalesce with each other. Still 
each beata may be said to present a distinct 
species, even should two or more of them be- 
long to the same family. But the beata in 
Chile, the veritable beata, the beata par excel- 
lence, is almost always found among the upper 
ranks in life, or as some would say, "our aris- 
tocracy " — that is, among that class of gentle- 
folks who are not compelled by necessity to 
labour for their own maintenance, and are con- 
sequently able to dispose of their time as it may 
best suit their pleasure or convenience. Never- 
theless, the beata, as we have already said, is 
also to be found in every other sphere of society. 

The beata, then, being undoubtedly the 
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principal and most prominent figure in the 
immense panorama which delineates the habits, 
the customs, the activity, and in one word the 
life of the capital of our flourishing republic, is 
the reason why, as we have already said, that 
with her we have commenced our history, and 
for which purpose we have chosen a lady 
known as Dona Pacifica Jerez de Dominguez, 
who most kindly and good-naturedly presents 
herself as a model for our design, and there- 
fore we will endeavour to give her portrait as 
faithfully as our slender abilities will permit. 
It is, however, a duty to confess to our readers 
our inability to portray, with a few strokes of 
a pen, a correct profile or outline characteristic 
of the beata, because it would be impossible in 
a single description to represent the variety of 
types into which the genus is divided; and 
therefore to give a full account of these, it 
would be necessary to describe them one by 
.one, and even so it would be difficult, because 
while they differ one from another, they are 
nevertheless alike, since there are certain points 
in which they all agree, while in others they 
entirely differ — in short, they may be said to be 
similar and yet unlike. 

The Santiago beata, probably like all others 
in the republic, may be divided and classified ; 
but as this may be a subject uninteresting to 
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many of our readers, we will therefore name 
only a few of them; and first, there is the 
ascetic beata, a class in which there are a thou- 
sand differences, the same as in all the other 
divisions. The cosmopolite beata is one on 
whose mind modern ideas have made some 
slight impression, but not for that, or indeed 
for anything else, would she renounce the 
exaggerations of her religious opinions. The 
propagandist beata, whose constant exertions 
are to convert all who differ from her to her 
own religion. The marrying beata, a class of 
which there are a great many, and whose sole 
object in life seems to be to bring about 
marriages by hook or by crook, no matter how 
the parties may differ in age, in character, or in 
condition — only get them married, and the 
beata thinks she has performed the most 
meritorious act in the sight of God, and the 
most beneficial for society. The theological 
beata is one who has read a little, who con- 
siders herself filled with divine love and in 
possession of all worldly science and knowledge, 
and is always ready to enter the arena of 
religious discussion ; she sustains with fervour 
and animation the new dogma of the Infalli- 
bility, and is a warm supporter of the Temporal 
Power. ^\i^ philanthropic beata is a type of a 
more recent date, and arrived here with the 
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Sisters of the Good Shepherd, with those of 
the Sacred Heart, and other holy virgins of the 
same category. These become honorary mem- 
bers of the Institution for Repentant Sinners, 
and give chase to and harass the poor stray 
sheep until they catch them and bring them , 
back by force or by deception to the sheepfold 
from which they had strayed. This to the 
beata is a great triumph and a crown of glory ; 
it being of no consequence to them the grief 
and anguish of those parents from whom they 
have carried off their children, or of the poor 
children from whom they have separated the 
mother in order that she should become regene- 
rated and made more moral. There are many 
other kinds of beatas, which, however, to enu- 
merate and describe would perhaps only tire 
our readers, and therefore we shall confine our- 
selves to giving a description of Dona Pacifica 
Jerez de Dominguez, who is a fair specimen of 
one of the classes whom we have here slightly 
and imperfectly sketched. 

This matron, in the epoch in which our 
history commences, was a woman from about 
forty-five to fifty years of age, stout in her 
person and of a proportional height, still pre- 
serving remains of the grace and beauty of her 
youthful days, and her eyes were handsome 
and retained all their usual lustre ; upon certain 
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occasions her looks were proud and arrogant, 
but at times would become mild and gentle, 
according to the persons with whom she had to 
deal. In conversation with persons of high 
condition, her eyes would beam with a mildness 
and suavity almost bewitching, but should her 
gaze be directed towards one of a low or un- 
certain position, then they would show a proud 
and lofty bearing, at times amounting to con- 
tempt. Again, when in the presence of priests, 
or when in conversation with those holy men of 
the Church, it would be impossible to see 
sweeter looks than hers, — more amiable, more 
tender, or more submissive, — indeed, it might 
be said that the eyes of Dona Pacifica Jerez 
reserved for men of the cassock all that love 
and self-denial could produce from a heart filled 
with divine unction, or, as it were, that she was 
fascinated with the spirituality of an ardent 
faith and of a charity in itself sublime. 

Dona Pacifica belonged to that class of 
beatas who had received a certain amount of 
education, and had a social standing, which she 
anxiously endeavoured to show upon every 
occasion, so that all might see her title to 
nobility and her inflexible Catholicism, bitterly 
criticising those who in her opinion did not 
belong to the highest aristocracy, or who were 
not soundly orthodox. She mightily qualified 
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her tone, however, if the party of whom she 
was conversing had been highly favoured by 
fortune, whatever might be his creed, because 
from her experience of the world she perfectly 
understood that the principal thing, and the 
lever most powerful, was money ; nevertheless 
we would not do an injustice to Dona Pacifica by 
insinuating that she would change her opinions 
for a handful of gold, although it certainly held 
a great predominance over her mind and was the 
principal object of all her actions, but of course 
always in harmony with her religious belief. 

Dona Pacifica was a thorough friend and 
defender of the Jesuits, and belonged entirely 
to their school, — to that school of religious 
speculation which combines evangelical doc- 
trines with the interests of the pocket, and has 
known how to make a very lucrative com- 
mercial business amalgamate with the disin- 
terested teachings of the sublime and humble 
Prophet of Nazareth ; and thus this holy lady, 
as she was styled by the priests, enjoyed a quiet 
conscience and followed her own tastes and 
inclinations without any fear of ever committing 
the least false step. But the holy indignation 
of Dona Pacifica approached almost to a state 
of mania, whenever she stumbled upon some 
poor Protestant heretic, or one of those free- 
thinkers without a cent in their pocket ; it was 
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then she thundered forth with all the fury of 
Catholicism, — not even hell itself, she con- 
sidered, was large enough to hold them, nor its 
torments severe enough to punish them for the 
enormity of their guilt. 

If Dona Pacifica Jerez had lived in the time 
of the Inquisition, she would have been un- 
doubtedly a partisan or rather a staunch 
apologist of Torquemada, because for her there 
could be no greater crime than for anyone to 
hold a belief different from hers ; but as a com- 
pensation for this religious exaltation, nobody 
could accuse her of the least irregularity in her 
conduct and habits, and it was with pride she 
asserted that she had never once experienced 
any emotion capable of producing in her heart 
the slightest palpitation. This boasted ossi- 
fication or induration of the tissues of that 
important organ, however, had the effect 
of making her extremely severe with those 
whose sensibility or weakness had caused 
them to slide, it might be ever so little, from 
the right path, and thus she looked upon her 
own virtue as the purest, the most refined, that 
possibly could exist; and a smile of derision 
would show itself upon her thin lips, whenever 
she had occasion to mention the name of any 
female who had been the subject, justly or un- 
justly, of censorious conversation, but her 
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criticism was always limited if the rank or 
fortune of the lady was superior to hers, al- 
though in reality she considered that no family 
could possibly rank higher than her own. Doiia 
Pacifica Jerez was also well acquainted not only 
with the genealogy but also with the qualities 
and defects of the generality of persons who 
had been at all conspicuous, or who had any 
standing in society, and thus it was only 
necessary to ask her any questions concerning 
the affairs, birth, or pedigree of anyone, and 
she could give a faithful portrait of him or her 
— describe who were his ancestors, what was 
his employment, what fortune he possessed, his 
vices if he had any, or with what virtues he was 
adorned, the character by which he was dis- 
tinguished, his habits : in short, everything, 
even to his age and connections. 

Having now given this slight description of 
Dona Pacifica Jerez, which may also serve for 
that of any other beata of those most frequently 
to be met with in good society in Santiago, we 
will occupy ourselves in relating a few other 
particulars of this interesting personage, who so 
long enjoyed a great consideration in the 
aristocratic circles of the capital, and who will 
have to perform one of the most important parts 
if not the principal one in this our history. 

As the wealth and fortune of an individual 
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IS generally what society is most anxious to 
know something about, we will say a few words 
concerning the worldly condition of Dona 
Pacifica, who in the opinion of most people was 
considered to be in easy circumstances, or rather 
in the enjoyment of a considerable income ; but 
in reality it was not so, for all that she possessed 
consisted of a small house situated in one of the 
streets leading from the principal square of the 
city, and a good advowson, bequeathed to her 
by an old uncle, who, before he abandoned this 
vale of tears, had been a canon attached to the 
cathedral, in which he had nothing more to do 
than to sit in a confessional for about an hour 
every day, and cross himself during the whole 
time of the service. With this small fortune 
Dona Pacifica was enabled to perform a real 
miracle, making herself appear rich, and at 
times even generous and charitable, by observ- 
ing the strictest economy in her household, and 
by a few other manoeuvres cleverly conducted, 
such as, for example, getting up a subscription 
for some charitable purpose, to which she her- 
self contributed and was soon followed by 
others, from whom she managed to obtain 
sufficient resources for the proposed object, 
and also a pretty good surplus for her own use, 
being thus enabled to combine charity and self- 
interest at the same time. 
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By these means the position she held was 
advantageous in every respect, as it brought her 
in close contact with the highest society of 
Santiago, to which, as she herself asserted, she 
also belonged, and perhaps did so in reality ; at 
any rate, it was to her both honourable and 
lucrative — honourable, because everybody con- 
sidered her as being a lady of a most benevolent 
and charitable disposition ; and lucrative, be- 
cause she always contrived that something 
substantial should remain in her favour, besides 
the influence and power she was enabled to 
exercise among the poor, in whose eyes she 
appeared as Providence itself. But notwith- 
standing all the sympathy and kindness she 
displayed, she never could gain the affections 
of the destitute persons to whom she dispensed 
her favours, because in the very act of bestowing 
her gifts she could not conceal a certain feel- 
ing of pride and hauteur, which showed itself 
in spite of her mellifluous tone of voice. All 
mankind, however ignorant they may be, have 
to a certain extent a kind of instinct by which 
they can judge the characters of those with 
whom they come in contact, and detect, not- 
withstanding appearances, the motive of their 
acts ; and thus it happened that those very same 
persons who were benefited by the gifts of 
Doiia Pacifica had not that kind of feelinor 

o 
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towards her which springs from gratitude, and 
is the result not so much of the value of the 
gift, or magnitude of the service, as of the in- 
tention and the spirit in which it is given, and 
also of the manner in which it is conferred. 

Dona Pacifica Jerez de Dominguez also acted 
the part of a skilful spy over these poor people, 
making herself acquainted with all their faults, 
their weaknesses, and their misfortunes, under 
the pretext of relieving them, and in this manner 
made herself mistress of all their secrets. 
These secrets, as soon as obtained, she im- 
mediately hurried to reveal to her spiritual 
director, who urged and encouraged her in this 
proceeding, with the charitable intention, as he 
said, of correcting vice ; strongly commending 
her exemplary and evangelical zeal, assuring 
her that only by this method was it possible to 
reclaim these poor souls and set them in the 
right road to heaven, withdrawing them from 
the filth and corruption in which they were 
submerged. This unworthy conduct in acting 
the part of a spy, rendered still more scandalous 
by being done under the cloak of charity, pro- 
duced its effects. Dona Pacifica was the most 
powerful auxiliary and also right hand of the 
Institution for Repentant Sinners, frequently 
bringing to it many unfortunate creatures, 
availing herself for that purpose of persuasion. 
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force, or deception, for with her all methods 
were justifiable provided she could gain her 
ends, it being of not the least importance to her 
if she broke the hearts of those miserable 
women from whose arms upon many occasions 
she tore their children, and whom, when de- 
prived of their mother s care, she dispersed 
among her chosen friends, or placed them in 
the hands of her confessor, so that he might 
distribute them among his favourite penitents 
to be employed as servants. 

We have said that Dona Pacifica Jerez de 
Dominguez was not rich, although she had the 
appearance and was considered to be so by 
almost everybody except such intimate persons 
as her son and her confessor, both of whom, 
however, were well acquainted with the state 
of her finances, because in this and in everything 
else the beata was so reserved that she- never 
allowed anything to be seen which she had the 
power to conceal, or unless it suited her pur- 
pose, when, to procure some advantage, it was 
for her interest to appear frank and confiding. 
The Dona knew by experience that much more 
consideration was paid to wealth than to merit, 
and that even those religious persons who have 
taken a vow of poverty, and preach disinte- 
restedness to the world, are always more ready 
to bestow their attentions upon persons of for- 
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tune than upon those of the most sterling merit 
and virtue. 

The family of Dona Pacifica Jerez de 
Dominguez consisted of an only son, Don 
Raphael Archangel, a young man of about 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, who 
was studying for the Church in the celebrated 
Seminary of Santiago, where, thanks to the 
powerful influence of his mother's confessor, he 
had obtained a bursary and special recom- 
mendations to the director of that establishment. 
In consequence of this young Raphael Archangel 
enjoyed important privileges, being exempted 
from the harsh treatment and vexatious humili- 
ations to which those unfortunate youths, who, 
in consequence of the poverty of their parents, 
are obliged to beg the trifling and clerical 
instruction afforded to the students in that 
institution — instruction fit only to form Tar- 
tuffes, but not to produce men of education, of 
science, or of energetic character, or men who 
might become an honour to themselves and to 
their country. The principal branches of edu- 
cation taught in this famous seminary are Latin 
and theology, the latter as taught in all catho- 
lic seminaries being a most useless study, or, 
more properly speaking, a pernicious one, be- 
cause in itself it is capable of destroying in the 

bud an intelligence the most spiritual and re- 
VOL. I. B 
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fined, rendering it unproductive and sterile, and, 
moreover, it is subversive of pure Christianity. 
What relation, we ask, has theology to human 
progress ? Or what is its worth in the affairs 
of life ? Absolutely nothing. On the contrary, 
it stunts all intellectual growth, destroys the 
judgment, perverts our reason, and only leads 
us into a labyrinth of ideas and opinions the 
most absurd and imbecile."* 

Dona Pacifica Jerez de Dominguez, besides 
her only son Don Raphael Archangel, who 
was being educated in the seminary, had two 
females in her service, one of whom had seen 
her fifty summers, while the other, a young 
girl, was about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and as there was a difference in their ages 
so there was in their appearance and character ; 
for the former, who answered to the name of 
Monica, was fat and stubby, short in stature, 
with a dried-up and wrinkled countenance, and 
a snarling, growling disposition ; the young 
girl was called Elena, and was of a tall and 
genteel figure, with a mild and pleasing coun- 

* " They (the Jesuits) composed in 1708 the manual which 
has since become the basis of instruction adopted in our semi- 
naries, and this manual contains the entirely new doctrine that 
on every papal decision Jesus Christ inspiresxh^ pope to decide, 
and the bishops to obey ; everything is an oracle and a miracle 
in this clownish system ; reason is decidedly exterminated from 
theology." — Priests, Women^ and Families, by J. Michelet ; 
translated by C. Cocks, p. 97. London : 1847. 
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tenance, good-tempered, humble, but rather 
melancholy, and in appearance somewhat simi- 
lar to those persons whose minds are a prey to 
some inward affliction, but which, neverthe- 
less, they bear with resignation, never uttering 
a single word of complaint. This poor child 
had been about six months in the service of 
Dona Pacifica, and was one of those unfortunate 
creatures who had been torn from her mother s 
protection under the pretence of preserving her 
from the corruption and deceptions of the 
world, with what result will be shown in the 
course of our history. 



CHAPTER II. 



A PIOUS INVESTIGATION. 



The beata in one of the religious hunting ex- 
cursions, which she was in the habit of fre- 
quently making, it being one of her favourite 
occupations, had discovered a poor family in the 
greatest state of distress, consisting of a sick 
father, a mother haggard and worn down by 
cares and privations, and three children, the 
eldest of whom was a girl about thirteen years 
of age, named Elena, who attended to all the 
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cares of the house, not the least burdensome of 
which was to nurse and take care of her poor sick 
father, who with the greatest difficulty was 
scarcely able to rise from the miserable bed 
to which for some time he had been confined. 
Ill the miserable and dirty hovel which afforded 
shelter to this unfortunate family, suspended 
against the wall, was a small ivory crucifix, 
which, although of little intrinsic value, formed 
a striking contrast to the wretchedness of every- 
thing else around. On the mud floor of the 
room, and alongside of the bed, which was 
formed of old straw mats and pieces of dis- 
coloured carpets, lay a breviary, no doubt 
belonging to the sick man, which appeared to 
have been very much used. The other articles 
in this wretched habitation consisted only of a 
few earthen utensils, which served to prepare 
their scanty meals, two old straw-bottom chairs, 
and a rickety deal table, only kept upright by 
being placed against the wall. 

The first time that Dona Pacifica entered 
this wretched abode, a place more fit for swine 
than for human beings, she was extremely sur- 
prised at seeing a state of poverty the like of 
which she had never met with before; but 
although surprised, yet not for that alone was 
her heart moved with compassion for the unfor- 
tunate inmates, she also felt a secret pleasure 
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and a feeling of curiosity which she was deter- 
mined to gratify by investigating the cause of 
such frightful misery, particularly as the poor 
family seemed by their manners to have be- 
longed to a class, if not the highest, at least one 
of a respectable condition. Their conversation 
alone denoted that they had not always been in 
the state in which she now saw them, besides 
the presence of the ivory crucifix and breviary 
was a proof of an education somewhat superior 
to that generally afforded to individuals of the 
lower class of our society, and it was the sight 
of those articles which excited in a high degree 
the curiosity of the beata. The first day. Dona 
Pacifica showed herself kindly towards the 
poor creatures and professed for them a deal of 
sympathy and friendship, expressing great com- 
passion for their misfortunes, advising them to 
have confidence in God, who, as she declared, 
never abandoned His creatures, especially those 
who remained faithful to their religion, and had 
not been induced by trouble to renounce their 
belief; adding, after these words of consolation 
which she delivered in the most pious manner, 
that she would return the next day, and would 
be sure to bring some relief to their sufferings, 
for that she as well as several other charitable 
ladies were never indifferent to the wants and 
distresses of their fellow-creatures. 
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In taking leave, Dona Pacifica in a most 
compassionate manner placed two dollars in the 
hand of the poor woman, saying at the same 
time she hoped to God that by to-morrow she 
would be able to do more for her. She then left 
without waiting to hear the expressions of 
gratitude of the woman, who could hardly find 
words sufficient to thank her for such an un- 
looked-for benefit. 

The following day a coach was seen to stop 
at the door of the miserable hovel, which caused 
a great sensation among the poor people in the 
vicinity. In the coach were Dona Pacifica and 
her old servant Monica, both of whom alighted 
immediately with a few small packets in their 
hands, which they deposited within the thres- 
hold of the door, while the coachman handed 
out some larger ones; they then entered the 
room, but before doing so, however, they 
applied each one to her nose for a few moments 
a little bottle containing no doubt some pre- 
servative against infection, and which the 
disagreeable smells in the neighbourhood justi- 
fied them in doing. 

The poor woman, with an air of timidity, 
advanced to receive the charitable lady, who, 
with a most insinuating smile upon her coun- 
tenance, pointed to the articles she had brought 
for their relief 
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It is easy to suppose what must have been 
the feelings of gratitude in the mind of the 
poor woman, who, unable to express her thanks 
in words, fell upon her knees before Dona 
Pacifica; but the beata hastened to raise her 
up, at the same time saying to her with her 
honeyed voice : '' You owe nothing to me ; it 
is to God and two or three charitable persons 
whom He makes choice of to distribute His 
merciful gifts." 

The husband of the woman, for such we 
must suppose him to be, lay in his bed as 
though he was stupified, and with his eyes 
fixed on the beata. Anyone who might have 
seen that look would have known that it was 
one of distrust and fear, not of gratitude, like 
that which beamed in the faces of the poor 
woman and her three children, particularly in 
that of the young Elena, who from her age was 
able to understand the misery that afflicted her 
parents and the value of a favour in such cir- 
cumstances. The articles which Dona Pacifica 
had brought were of no small value to persons 
in the distressed circumstances like those in 
which the family were placed, they were also of 
good quality, and being abundant there was no 
fear of the poor creatures suffering from hunger; 
besides, the beata told the woman that for the 
future she would allow them three quarters of 
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a dollar daily, which she would either bring her- 
self or send with her servant Monica, who she 
said enjoyed her entire confidence. When the 
invalid heard these words he covered his face 
with both his hands and commenced crying, — 
no doubt his tears were those of joy and con- 
tent, not so much for the unexpected relief of 
his own physical sufferings, as that his children 
were now provided against cold and hunger. 

Dona Pacifica assisted her servant and the 
coachman to remove the rest of the things from 
the coach, these consisting of a mattress, some 
bed-clothes, dresses for the woman and her 
children, and a complete suit of men's clothes, 
which, although they had been used, were still 
in good condition, and by their quality it was 
seen that they must have formerly belonged to 
a rich person. 

" This is an aid from heaven, Senora," ex- 
claimed the poor woman sobbing loudly. 

*' It is so, my dear ; but it is necessary to 
deserve it,'* answered Dona Pacifica, devoutly 
raising her eyes to heaven. 

" Deserve it ! " and the woman trembled 
from head to foot. 

" Certainly, certainly, for God rewards as 
well as punishes." 

" Punishes ! Yes — yes ! He punishes me ; I 
deserve it," she exclaimed. 
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"God is all-merciful," answered the beata, 
and she fixed her eyes penetratingly upon the 
unfortunate woman. 

" Mercy, mercy ! can there be any for me ? 
I am very miserable. More so, much more 
than what I appear.*' 

Dona Pacifica looked at the poor creature, 
squalid and haggard from her misery and 
privations, nevertheless it did not appear to her 
that the wretched state she was in was the 
principal cause of her misery, and the beata 
said to herself, " Here there must be some 
secret, perhaps some dreadful mystery. It is 
necessary to find it out, and I will find it out, 
— this state of desperation, this want of confi- 
dence in God, cannot be the result of physical 
pain and distress, but from remorse, remorse 
caused perhaps by the commission of some 
great crime. Here is something more than 
poverty." 

At the same moment that Dona Pacifica 
made these reflections to herself, the invalid 
was seized with a violent excitement, which 
might be seen by the anguish and terror de- 
picted in his countenance, and with a sharp 
voice he pronounced the word *'Juana!" 

But the sound of that voice, although it only 
expressed a woman's name, had something in it 
of such intense anguish, that the person to 
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whom it was addressed, was immediately seized 
with a violent agitation of her whole system, 
nearly losing her senses, and in a delirious tone 
of voice exclaimed, ** I have said nothing. . . . 
I have revealed nothing." 

"We have only spoken of God, and how 
that He rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked," answered Dona Pacifica in a contrite 
tone, at the same time casting a most searching 
look alternately into the countenance of the 
man and woman, and even at the children, 
whose innocent faces betrayed certain signs 
of fear, mixed with the joy caused by the 
sight of the many good things the beata 
had brought, but which they had not yet dared 
to touch. 

"Senora," said the man, making an effort, 
and sitting up in his bed, " I ask for nothing — 
I have demanded nothing — I do not want — 
I do not require anything — all I ask, is to 
leave me alone — not to take away my only 
satisfaction, the sight of my children." 

"Anselmo! Anselmo! you are raving," ex- 
claimed the woman sorrowfully, "is it thus you 
show your thanks for so great a benefit ? The 
lady has come only " : 

"Only to do you a service," interrupted 
Dona Pacifica, "and not to separate you from 
your children." 
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The invalid cast a suspicious look at the 
beata, and muttered as though it were to him- 
self— 

" If it was certain. ... I could die con- 
tent.'' 

" Why do you talk of dying, my friend ? and 
why do you doubt my good intentions ? What 
other interest can I haye than to relieve your 
distress ? And since God has afforded me 
such a good occasion, and you appear to be so 
very unfortunate, why do you wish to deprive 
me of doing that in which I find my greatest, 
nay, my only pleasure ? " said the beata in a 
reproachful tone. 

"No, Senora ; that is not the intention of 
Anselmo," answered the afflicted woman. 

*' But he has expressed doubts of my inten- 
tions/' answered Dona Pacifica. 

" It is because in this world there are so few 
truly charitable," rejoined the sick man ; adding, 
after a pause, "and so many there are who 
take pleasure in doing evil to injure others." 

" That is true, but I " and Dona Pacifica 

put her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

" I do not speak of you, Senora, for I have 
not the honour of knowing you." 

" For the same reason, what interest could I 
have to injure you ? On the contrary " 

" We shall see, we shall see, Senora." 
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" Anselmo is delirious/' exclaimed the woman 
alarmed. 

" I will send for a doctor," answered Dona 
Pacifica with compassion. 

" No, no, I will not have one. ... I don't 
want one," said the invalid, and in a tone of 
voice which showed his determination. 

" But why not ? " 

" Why not ? Because I do not want to be 
seen. I wish to be alone ; and, besides, I am 
quite well." 

This reticence and these contradictions, com- 
bined with such excess of fear, excited more 
and more the curiosity of Dona Pacifica, con- 
firming her in the suspicions she had already 
entertained, and she determined in her own 
mind not to abandon her undertakinor to in- 
vestigate the whole of that mystery, whatever 
might be the consequence. 

Nevertheless that day she proceeded no 
further with her design, but endeavoured only 
to prove to the poor people that all she had 
done for them was out of a pure principle of 
charity, and as she took her leave, she assured 
them they might depend upon her protection, 
and that she would return frequently to see 
them, for their misfortunes, more particularly 
those of their poor children, had lacerated all 
the fibres of heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PERSEVERANCE SUCCESSFUL AT LAST. 

For one entire month Dona Pacifica had made 
a daily visit to the humble dwelling occupied 
by Anselmo and his family, gradually inspiring 
a greater degree of confidence in the minds of 
these poor people by her repeated gifts and 
her kind and humane conduct. In the mean- 
time great changes had taken place, the chil- 
dren were now clean and decently dressed, 
and being well fed had become completely 
transformed ; their faces, which before were 
pale and thin, were now become plump and 
marked with a rosy hue, the sign of good health 
when joined to that cheerful state of mind 
which all young children feel when their 
physical wants are satisfied. Almost the same 
transformation had taken place in the father 
and mother, although more gradually in con- 
sequence of their age and the intensity of their 
sufferings. Anselmo and J nana appeared more 
content, and their countenances, although per- 
haps not showing the freshness common to 
young persons, which they still might be con- 
sidered to be, nevertheless manifested that calm 
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State of convalescence which denotes the 
approach to health and a promise of entire 
restoration. 

Meanwhile Dona Pacifica had not been idle, 
for although these poor people were still en- 
veloped in the same mystery, having revealed 
nothing more of their life than what might be 
plainly seen, the beata had been following up 
her investigations by interrogating the neigh- 
bours, from whom she learnt that about two 
years before, more or less, the family had 
rented the small dwelling in which they now 
were, — that the man had no ostensible . pro- 
fession, but that when they first arrived they 
were not so poor as at the present time, for 
they had brought with them several articles of 
furniture, all of which they had gradually sold, 
no doubt, as their wants became more pressing. 
She also learnt that Anselmo made use of 
various disguises whenever he went out into 
the street, and that on Sundays he shut himself 
up in the house without ever going to hear 
mass, that he had never been seen in church 
by any one, for which reason they looked upon 
him as a wizard ; and such was the general 
opinion of the whole neighbourhood, notwith- 
standing he had never been known to do the 
least harm to anyone, but on the contrary he 
had often relieved many in their sicknesses, for 
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the remedies he generally gave them had a 
very good effect, and although he was so poor 
he never would receive any remuneration from 
those whom he had benefited. 

These revelations, insignificant in themselves, 
nevertheless had the effect of powerfully in- 
creasing the curiosity of the beata, already 
sufficiently stimulated by the language and 
somewhat aristocratic tone of Anselmo. Elena 
also, in spite of the poverty of her parents, 
possessed an acquaintance with things not 
generally attainable by the children of poor 
people, for by the questions put to her it was 
seen that this tender and amiable child knew 
her own language well, wrote correctly, and 
had a very fair notion of arithmetic, a little of 
geography, history, and even of drawing, and 
served as teacher to her younger brothers, to 
whom she taught reading and writing. Dona 
Pacifica on many occasions endeavoured to 
entrap the confidence of these people by con- 
fiding to them certain things, with the object of 
making them reciprocate, but all her artifices 
were in vain, instead they seemed to have a 
contrary effect to that which she desired and 
expected, particularly when she tried her art 
with Anselmo, for he knew well how to elude 
her questions by adopting the greatest reserve, 
remaining without answering, and only speak- 
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ing- of those things which by no means could 
lead him to criminate himself. 

But so far was this reserve from discouraging 
the beata — because tattling, tale-bearing, and 
prying into other people's affairs are the con- 
genial elements in which these human reptiles 
live — that it only provoked her curiosity, and 
made her still more determined to ferret out 
the secret of this unfortunate family, as her 
amour-propre was at stake, and for worlds she 
would not give up the present enterprise. 

The Santiago matron therefore lost no oppor- 
tunity, but availed herself of every cunning 
trick and artifice she thought might serve her 
purpose, and awaited with impatience until 
she could find the woman alone, whom she 
judged, and rightly so, was more simple and 
incautious than her husband. 

Anselmo, as we have already said, was 
Improved in health, and as he found himself 
gaining in strength he resolved to go out occa- 
sionally, with the object of trying to earn 
something for the support of his family, no 
doubt not wishing to be always a burden on 
the charitable lady. 

At length Dona Pacifica found J nana alone, 
this was the opportunity she had been anxiously 
waiting for, and she resolved to put in practice 
all her persuasive powers, hoping also that the 
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sentiment of gratitude felt by the poor woman 
for the benefits she had received would have its 
due effects, and she commenced her insidious 
attack by saying — 

" You cannot imagine, my dear, the interest 
I feel for you." 

" You have certainly shown it," answered the 
poor woman ; " enough for us never to doubt it." 

" But my sympathy is not limited to relieve 
only the bodily sufferings, but also to cure those 
of the soul ; and, if you remember, on one 
occasion you observed that it was not suffering 
of the first kind which preyed so much on your 
mind." 

"It is true, Sefiora," answered Juana hesi- 
tatingly, and changing colour. 

" By your confusion more than by your 
words, I see you have something which lies 
heavily on your mind, and this I desire to know, 
so that I may relieve you all that is in my 
power," 

" Impossible, Sefiora ; there are evils for 
which there is no remedy.*' 

"Many times we deceive ourselves by in- 
venting imaginary obstacles, which in our 
opinion are unconquerable, when in reality they 
are of small amount." 

** Ah 1 but misery is inseparable from me.'' 

" And why have you not told me of it ? 

VOL. I. c 
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Have you no confidence in me ? Are you 
afraid of me ? of me, when my only desire is to 
afford you relief." 

" It is not fear of you, Seiiora, that I feel ; 
but, nevertheless, for me there is no remedy." 

" There is a remedy for everything in this 
world, my dear; there is no want of God's 
mercy, and there is no fault, no crime however 
great, but He pardons." 

" But there are people so unfortunate whom 
it would appear that God has forsaken, and we, 
I am afraid, are in that condition." And 
the miserable woman, drowned in tears, 
threw herself upon her knees before the beata, 
as though she expected to receive pardon from 
her. 

" We are reprobates for ever," she added, 
sobbing violently ; " and yet our fault was an 
involuntary one — it has been simply fatal to us. 
We loved each other." 

" By what I see, and by what you have given 
me to understand," said the beata,. " you are 
not married ; but that can be remedied, and to 
tell you the truth, I don't find in that a motive 
for such great remorse. Perhaps all can be 
arranged, and your confession will result to your 
advantage, and not only to yours, but to that of 
your lover and also to that of your children." 

" Impossible, Senora." 
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" Why impossible ? If you, as it appears to 
me, are not married, by marrying your union 
will be legalised, your children also will then 
become legitimate — ^what more do you require ? 
I will take upon myself to regulate everything, 
and pledge myself to overcome all difficulties ; 
I will bear all expenses, and you may rest 
assured always of my protection, because to 
me it will be a pleasure to know that I have 
rescued two souls from sin, and perhaps three 
more — your three children, who if they remain 
in the state in which they are now, perhaps 
to-morrow will be the mockery of everybody, 
without being able to aspire to anything else ; 
and your child Elena is now of that age that 
she should not be exposed to a bad example, 
whereas otherwise she might meet with an ad- 
vantageous match, while as you are now '' 

" Nobody would take her, notwithstanding 
her kind heart, for she is good, very good." 

" A greater reason, then, my friend, to put a 
stop to the evil, and at once, now and for the 
future, to live as God commands us to do, but 
what is it ? What can be the impediment ? 
Tell me, my dear, are my suspicions correct ? 
Is it not true that you are not married ? " 

"It is indeed true, Senora." 

" But I have told you, that I will pledge 
myself to overcome all difficulties, and you 
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yourself cannot do less than be aware of the 
great advantage it will be for you to be legally 
married. Is it that Anselmo will not agree ? 
But should he oppose, there will be no want of 
means to compel him. Confide in me, my 
dear ; I have some influence, and shall know 
how to use it for your benefit." 

It was evident that J nana was suffering a 
martyrdom, large drops of perspiration rolled 
down her pale cheeks, denoting clearly the 
extreme anguish of her mind. 

" Courage, my dear, courage," continued the 
beata, looking at her most tenderly ; " to con- 
fess our faults, so far from being an evil, is a 
source of great good, for by doing so we are 
greatly relieved, and obtain our pardon ; for that 
reason the holy sacrament of penitence is so 
comforting as well as sacred. Have you ever 
confessed, my dear ?" 

" Yes^ Seiiora," answered Juana trembling. 

" And have you not experienced what I have 
said.'* 

*' Yes, in the beginning ; but afterwards — 
afterwards I was lost." 

" What ! how could that be ? . • . Confession 
refines and purifies our spirit, it is the refresh- 
ing dew that maintains us and lifts us up to 
God." 

*' I do not deny it, but " 
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" Perhaps you may have concealed some sin, 
because in that case confession, instead of being 
an antidote, is converted into a poison, and in 
place of relieving us deprives us of life." 

" At the time I used to confess, I concealed 
nothing ; and it is this kind of simplicity which 
has been to many the cause of their ruin." 

" Unhappy woman, your words are a tremen- 
dous charge, and for making such you should be 
punished severely." 

" For God's sake, Seiiora, I have not 
accused, nor do I accuse, anyone ; in my case 
it was fatality — destiny — ^love." And the 
poor woman with her hands covered her face, 
down which the tears commenced to roll afresh. 
" Confidence, my dear, confidence ; you are 
in the road to salvation/' said the beata, em- 
bracing her. 
** I have not been criminal, nor he either." 
" Go on, my dear ; I never condemn." 
"And why condemn?" exclaimed Juana 
with great emotion. " Why condemn when 
both of us contended against it, and when we 
succumbed without thinking, and even without 
our wishing." 

"Well, then, there is no motive for such 
anguish and remorse." 

" But I am afraid there is a curse hanging 
over us, and even over our poor children." 
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And the unfortunate woman in saying this, lost 
completely her senses, and would have fallen 
had not the beata caught her in her arms. 

At this critical moment Anselmo entered the 
room, but stopped suddenly on beholding the 
scene before him ; then recovering himself in 
an instant, ran to assist the woman, and darted 
a threatening look at the beata, who immediately 
said, — " I am afraid this poor creature has 
taken no food to-day, she has fainted, perhaps 
for want of nourishment." 

*' The faintness which has come over my 
wife is not caused by debility, but from fear. 
... I know it by the palpitation of her 
heart." 

" Perhaps you are mistaken." 

" These symptoms deceive nobody. What 
have you been asking her? What has she said 
to you ? " 

The voice of Anselmo was terrible when he 
uttered these words, and his countenance as- 
sumed a most threatening look. 

Dona Pacifica was frightened, and answered 
in a mild and humble tone : " I asked her 
nothing — I said nothing to her." 

Anselmo, with his mind full of suspicion, 
drew his wife with tenderness towards the bed, 
at the same time darting a severe look at the 
beata, who not knowing how to excuse herself, 
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and fearful that the suppressed anger of the 
man might display itself in violence if she 
made the least observation, considered it more 
prudent to withdraw and not allow the fright 
she was in to be observed. 

In a short time J nana recovered her senses, 
opened her eyes, and with terror in her looks 
gazed all around. 

Doiia Pacifica was not in the room, Anselmo 
was standing before her and regarding her in 
silence. " What have you said to that lady ? " 
at length asked Anselmo, in a tone of voice 
which denoted great suffering. 

" Nothing, my dear," answered J nana. 

" Nothing — tell me the truth — do not de- 
ceive me, J nana ; you know what I have 
suffered — ^what we both have suffered. You 
know what I am — what we are, and one im- 
prudent word" 

" Ah ! what a dreadful state — remorse is 
killing me ; this is not life,'* said Juana, with- 
out answering Anselmo, as though she was 
replying to her own thoughts. 

" You are right," answered the man despair- 
ingly, pressing his hand on his forehead ; and 
then exclaimed : " this is not life ; but our 
children — if we were but alone." 

" Our children — my children. The same 
curse hangs over them. The same as their 
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parents, poor unfortunates. They are deserv- 
ing of compassion ; but we, we deserve our 
punishment." 

" Hush, J nana ; for God's sake, be quiet, and 
do not add to my desperation," and. the poor 
man, nearly heart-broken, sobbed aloud. 

The unfortunate woman threw her naked 
arms around his neck, mixing her tears with 
his, and with a tender voice, but full of sadness, 
said to him — "Anselmo, we still love each 
other." 

" Yes, we do indeed ; although that love has 
been our ruin." 

" It is not my fault." 

" No ; it is mine alone. It is I who have 
rendered you unfortunate." 

" You are not alone to blame, since I of my 
own free will accepted this misfortune, knowing 
as I did the situation we were in." 

" But I induced you to do so. Ah ! what a 
precipice we placed ourselves on, and then we 
wonder at our fall. Cursed prejudices, to 
oppose the laws of nature ; but it is to sanctify 
hypocrisy. Hypocrisy!" he continued; "behold 
the despicable mask with which they cover 
themselves — the filthy corruption in which the 
whole of them live ; and, notwithstanding, they 
are considered holy, and strut about inflated 
with pride ; whilst I, for not opposing the eternal 
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precepts of God, for having followed nature's 
voice, and for refusing to act the hypocrite, am 
condemned, persecuted, denounced, and anathe- 
matised for even For ever, for in reality I 
am no more than a pariah, for every one repels 
me ; even my wife fears me, and my children, 
by and by, will perhaps disown me ; and yet 
that is not all ! " 

" Anselmo, Anselmo ! do not despair ; per- 
haps our sufferings may end, the protection of 
that charitable lady announces it to us ; but, 
with all that, I do confess I can hardly live as 
I am, and I am almost resolved " 

" Resolved to do what ? '' 

" My only desire is to die." 

" Then why did you say only a little while 
ago that you loved me ? " 

" And so I do ; and I repeat the same a 
thousand times, because it is the true expression 
of my soul ; but you know " 

" That I am cursed ; that the Church has 
cursed me/' 

" I know it, my beloved Anselmo ; and in 
spite of that, I am yours. I am the mother of 
your children, and this malediction falls upon 
both of us — it falls upon all." 

" But you exaggerate our condition." 

" Why should I not acknowledge for I am 

greatly afraid.'' 
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" I understand you," 

Juana did not answer a word, but, sighing 
deeply, remained silent. 

" I pity you from my heart," continued An- 
selmo ; " and I fear that fate which has perse- 
cuted us has still greater inflictions for us in 
store/' 

" I am afraid so." 

" Well, then, if you are afraid, why do you 
say things which you ought never to mention." 

" I do not think I said anything important" 

" Yet, nevertheless, when I arrived you had 
swooned ; and I also noted in the countenance 
of our protectress a deal of confusion, and to 
tell you the truth, I do not like that that 
woman Dona Pacifica should come here." 

" But with what pretext can I tell her not to 
come ? Besides appearing so ungrateful, it 
would be an act of very great rudeness to for- 
bid her the house." 

" I do not know why, but I am greatly afraid 
of that lady." 

*'You fear without reason; she has shown 
herself very kind and charitable towards us." 

" Nevertheless, I have a presentiment that 
she will ruin us ! " 

'' Ruin us ! In what could she ruin us ? 
Can there be a greater misery than that in 
which we are at present ? " 
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" Who can tell ? My persecutors have not 
exhausted all their measures against me, and I 
have still vulnerable parts in my heart '^ 

" I should have thought we had drunk the 
cup of evil to the dregs." 

*' One misfortune follows another, and there 
is no end to them until we succumb." 

"In that case, then, there is no remedy, and 
our only consolation is in death." 

"But our children — what will become of 
them ? " 

" They would be happier, perhaps, for it ap- 
pears to me that I am the only one who brings 
misfortunes upon them and upon you." 

" We will suffer our misfortunes, but do not 
think of abandoning us ; " and the poor woman 
commenced to caress and fondle Anselmo, 
which had the immediate effect of soothing his 
troubled mind, and she said to him : " There 
still remains to me a great happiness, your 
affection and that of my children." 

The mind of Anselmo was tranquillised, and 
he said to Juana, taking her hand, " Perhaps 
my suspicions have been unjust." 

" Our protectress can have no interest to ruin 
us, she has not known us before, if she even 
knows us now." 

" Well, then, receive her as usual ; but take 
care, great care, not to allow anything to escape 
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from you of our secret — not one word of our 
unfortunate position." 

And Anselmo looked at J nana, alarmed al- 
most at what he himself had said, though it was 
only to assure her of the great degree of discre- 
tion he expected from her. She gave him a 
look full of sadness, but made him no answer. 

The following day Dona Pacifica showed 
herself to the poor family more amiable and 
pleasing than ever; she made no allusion what- 
ever to the conversation of the day before, but 
confined her attentions only to caressing the 
children, more particularly the young Elena, 
whom she flattered and praised exceedingly. 

The beata continued her visits daily for some 
time, never losing an occasion of exhorting 
Juana to leave the evil path she was in, and 
representing to her, in the brightest of colours, 
the agreeableness and tranquillity of being in 
the grace of God ; seasoning her monitions at 
one time with a description of the torments of 
hell, at another time of the joys of heaven, 
employing alternately her hopes and fears to 
draw her to the point she desired. 

These conferences always took place in the 
absence of Anselmo ; and anyone, excepting 
himself, would not have found anything bad in 
these lessons, but, on the contrary, would have 
said that they were pure, moral instructions. 
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and consequently proper to be proclaimed in a 
loud voice, without it being possible to perceive 
how much there was of insidiousness and hypo- 
crisy contained in those words, so much in 
accordance with reason and the Gospel. 

It would be useless to say that Dona Pacifica 
gained daily more and more influence over the 
mind of J nana, inspiring her with more confi- 
dence — a confidence which, united to the grati- 
tude naturally caused by the benefits received, 
produced in the mind of the poor woman an 
esteem and an affection for the beata which 
she had never felt for persons of her own sex. 
The heart of J nana was simple and tender, and 
consequently susceptible of being affected by 
all that which presented itself in harmony 
with her noble, although little cultivated 
instincts. 

The beata was well aware of the progress 
she was making in the mind of her protegee, 
and even in that of Anselmo, who appeared to 
be less distrustful than formerly, although not 
on that account did he fail in maintaining a 
constant reserve. 

At length an occasion offered which Dona 
Pacifica considered favourable for her purpose, 
and of which she took advantage. Anselmo 
had gone out, and the beata resolved to bring 
into play the whole of her subtlety and cunning. 
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" Ah ! my dear, you do not know what an 
interest I take in your welfare ?" 

'' Yes, but I do, Seiiora," answered Juana in 
a grateful tone. 

" But it is not your bodily sufferings which 
afflict me so much as your spiritual misery. 
Corporeal evils soon pass, but not those of the 
soul ; those of the body may be easily relieved, 

while the others Nevertheless, God is very 

merciful ! " 

" So I believe, Senora." 

" I am certain that you are well inclined, of a 
mild disposition, and with good intentions. 
This I have known from the first day I saw 
you, and no doubt your desire is to do what is 
right. 

" I wish always to do so ; but" 

"We may overcome every difficulty if we 
like ; and above all, my dear, we ought not to 
risk our eternal happiness." 

" Ah, Senora ! if you only knew" 

** It is very easy to know that you are not in 
the right path, and you yourself have said as 
much." 

** That is but too true." 

" Do not despair ; do what your conscience 
dictates — that is the voice of God, and should 
be attended to before all other considerations." 

" I hardly know what I ought to do." 
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" Act according to your conscience, that is 
the most sure guide; and if it tells you to 
abandon your sinful ways obey it at once, 
because if you persist in it you will be con- 
demned everlastingly, whereas, if you listen to 
the voice of the Lord, you will be saved ; for we 
ought not to prefer our present good to our 
eternal welfare." 

" I believe you are right, Senora." 

"Well, .then, why have you not sufficient 
confidence in me ? You should be frank and 
tell me everything." 

" But I am so afraid." 

" Afraid ! Afraid of what ? of whom ? Why 
should you be afraid ?'' 

"I have such contradictory feelings within 
me, that I hardly know what I ought to do — 
whether I ought to speak or be silent." 

" I perfectly understand your feelings ; we 
have within us always two inclinations, one to 
do what is right and the other to do evil." 

"What a state of desperation," exclaimed 
J nana, pressing her hand forcibly over her 
heart as though she felt a severe pain. 

" Courage, my dear, courage and confidence 
in God ; He waits for you with open arms, the 
same as He does for all repentant sinners." 

" But what will become of Anselmo ?" 

" Think of yourself ; think only of your own 
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salvation. The devil does not wish you to be 
saved ; it is he who places difficulties in your 
path, he is contending with you, so that you 
may not break loose from his net; he is not 
willing that his prey should escape him, which 
he thought he held secure. But God will not 
allow it, and I am here to defend you against 
the machinations of Satan." 

And the tone of voice in which Dona Pacifica 

spoke these words was truly frightful. It 

almost appeared that she was in reality in open 

and desperate conflict with the devil in propria 

persona. 

The anguish of the poor woman increased 
in proportion as the beata became more en- 
thusiastic and excited, for she placed before the 
eyes of Juana a most lugubrious picture of hell, 
painted in the glaring colours of fanatical 
excitement. 

" God also is angry when a creature persists 
in her sins, and He abandons her for ever, and 
I will follow His example and leave you to 
yourself." 

"Oh Senora, do not abandon me; I am 
ready to reveal all, and throw myself at the feet 
of a confessor and implore his absolution, if a 
sinful woman like me could be worthy of it." 

" You would do right, my dear," and Dona 
Pacifica embraced the poor woman. 
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" Then you will not leave me ? " 

" I will never leave you if you repent of your 



sins." 



" I do repent of them, and that most 
sincerely." 

"Yes, you say so; but to convince me of 
your sincerity I must have proof." 

" And what kind of proof do you require ? " 

" It is not necessary to tell you ; you yourself 
know the proof is a frank confession of your 



sins." 



" But this confession "- 



" Enough of these vacillations. Will you or 
will you not repent ? Will you or will you not 
confess to me the cause of all your sufferings, 
the nature of your sin ? If you are not willing 
to do so, remain in the filth and mire in which 
you live, and I will retire from you for ever — 
this is my determination, and this is my last 
word." 

" My dear Senora" 

" No ; I have been indulgent enough, indeed 
too long," and Dona Pacifica made a move- 
ment as though she would retire. 

J nana threw herself on her knees before her 
and exclaimed : " For mercy's sake, Senora ; 
if you only knew you would see there are 
motives, and powerful motives, for me to be in 
the state I am." 

VOL. L D 
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"There is no excuse for anyone to live 
wickedly," and she made another motion to 
leave. 

"One moment, Sefiora, one moment and I 
will do all you wish,*' said J nana, and the beata 
went nearer to her and replied — 

" Speak the truth and fear nothing, and then 
God will reward you." 

" I am convinced, happen what may ; first of 
all is my salvation." 

"Then tell me the truth — tell me every- 
thing." 

Juana approached close to the beata, and in 
her ear whispered a few words. 

The beata drew back, as if terrified at hear- 
ing the secret of Juana. 

What could have been that revelation, to 
have produced such an effect upon a woman 
accustomed to all the clerical traffic of the con- 
fessional, where many revelations of all kinds 
are daily made ? 

At anyrate the revelation just made had pro- 
duced two effects, the complete loss of the 
senses of Juana, and the involuntary alarm of 
Dona Pacifica at hearing it. 

At length a knowledge of the mystery was 
in possession of the beata, and that being all 
that she required, she got into her coach, which 
drove off immediately, leaving the unfortunate 
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woman a prey to remorse, and in fear of the 
dangers her family might be exposed to in con- 
sequence of her great imprudence in having 
disclosed her secret. 

It was a considerable time after the conference 
just described that Anselmo returned home, 
and notwithstanding that the occurrence had 
taken place some hours before, it was easy to 
observe Juana's perturbation of mind ; but as 
he was accustomed to see her often in this state, 
and knowing how timid she was, it did not 
strike him as being anything remarkable, so 
that after making a few kind inquiries about 
the children he retired to his bed without 
the least suspicion or distrust of what had 
taken place. 

Juana remained the whole of that night in 
the same spot, notwithstanding the repeated 
solicitations of Anselmo to lie down, but, silent 
and immovable as a statue upon a monument, 
she sat absorbed in her own dismal thoughts, 
without one moment rising from her seat. 

In this condition the unfortunate woman re- 
mained until daylight, when she was aroused 
from her state of torpor by two closed coaches 
stopping at the door. 

In one of these coaches were two priests and 
an officer of police. In the other were Dona 
Pacifica, a nun belonging to the institution of 
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the Good Shepherd, and the beata's old servant 
Monica. 

Dona Pacifica knocked at the door, and at 
the same time called upon those within to open 
it immediately. 

The door opened, and the whole of the six 
persons presented themselves at once, to the 
astonishment of Juana, who regarded them 
with terror. 

"Don't be afraid, my dear," said Dona 
Pacifica, entering the room, " now you are going 
to lead a new life." 

" My God ! what are you going to do ? " 
exclaimed Juana, with anguish depicted in her 
countenance. 

Meanwhile the nun, the two priests, and the 
officer had entered the hovel. At the sight of 
the priests Anselmo nearly lost his senses — a 
cold perspiration broke out over his body, and 
he lost all power to utter a single word. The 
severe and penetrating look of the two priests 
appeared to pierce the very heart of the unfor- 
tunate man, for he pressed it with both his 
hands as though it had received a wound. 

" Do you know us ? " asked the eldest of the 
two priests. 

" Yes, I do, Senor," answered Anselmo with 
a faltering voice. 

** We expect that you will make no resistance 
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but come quietly with us; besides, to resist 
would be useless/' and the priest looked at the 
officer as much as to say, " You see we have 
force to compel you." Anselmo made a slight 
inclination of his head in token of submission. 

** Dress yourself." 

Anselmo raised himself from the. bed, and 
commenced to put on his clothes, but with the 
lassitude of one whose strength was completely 
exhausted. 

He then endeavoured to stand, but was not 
able, his legs bent under him and he fell upon 
the bed. The two priests hastened to raise 
him up and support him. 

In the meantime Dona Pacifica and the nun 
of the Good Shepherd said to J nana, ** Come^ 
make haste ; let us go." 

" Where ? " asked Juana. 

" To a holy house, in which you will live in 
peace and free from sin." 

" And my children and my" 

'* As to your children, rest assured they will 
be better off" than here, and will have good 
examples shown them ; and as for him," point- 
ing to Anselmo, added Dona Pacifica with 
severity, ** you must think no more about 
him." 

" O God, how unfortunate ! " 

" Why, yes, it costs one something to abandon 
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sinful ways ; but however painful it may be, at 
length one feels that relief and comfort which 
only the love of God can procure us ; so come, 
let us be going, my dear." 

Juana, afflicted, and without knowing what to 
do, looked at her children, and then at Anselmo, 
as though she would ask him. 

Anselmo did not return her look ; he was 
stupefied and as one who was being led to the 
scaffold, the time for his execution having 
arrived ; he staggered like a drunken man, 
and had to be supported by the two priests 
who led him, or, more properly speaking, 
dragged him towards the door. 

Juana, highly excited at such a sight, sud- 
denly released herself from the hands of Dona 
Pacifica and the nun, and rushed to throw her- 
self into the arms of Anselmo, who said to her 
in a voice scarcely audible — 

"You have ruined me and ruined your- 
self" 

'' My intention was to save you and my- 
self." 

" Nevertheless, you see — I warned you of it." 

'* But they shall not take you from me," and 
the poor woman placed herself in the doorway, 
as though she would prevent the priests from 
passing with Anselmo, which they made an 
effort to do. 
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" Senora," said the police officer interfering, 
" my orders are to conduct this individual 
wherever those reverend gentlemen may de- 
sire," and he pointed to the priests. 

" But, Senor " 

" Make no disturbance," said the officer, " it 
will cause a scandal, and besides will not pre- 
vent your husband from being removed, but 
perhaps it may injure him more." 

"Her husband, indeed," interrupted Dona 
Pacifica with indignation, " that is the scandal 
we wish to avoid.'' 

"Tell that woman to be quiet, and to 
obey the orders of the lady," said the elder 
of the two priests, addressing himself to An- 
selmo. 

" Leave me, Juana, and do what those 
gentlemen tell you." 

" But what is it they are going to do ? " 

" What are we going to do ? why, what you 
ought to have foreseen long ago," replied the 
same priest ; " remove you from bad examples, 
and restore two wandering souls into the right 
path." 

" Leave me, Juana," said Anselmo, making an 
effort to free himself from his wife. 

" Ah ! I cannot leave you ; let them take us 
both." 

"Your language was different yesterday," 
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observed Dona Pacifica, taking hold of the 
hand of the disconsolate woman. 

" Perhaps so ; but I alone — I alone wish to 
suffer to expiate my fault." 

The children, without comprehending what 
was taking place, cried bitterly, and the poor 
child Elena embraced the knees of her mother 
as if to prevent her leaving them. 

^'This is too much," said Dona Pacifica, 
** and I am losing a great deal of time, for 
I have to hear mass, at seven o'clock, and 
I would not miss doing so for all the treasures 
in the world ; but, in consequence of this great 
work of charity, I am afraid I shall, for it is 
now half-past six," and Dona Pacifica looked 
at her watch. 

" You are rightj Seiiora," said the nun, who 
up to this moment had been a calm spectator, 
and added, " cases of this kind are very fre- 
quent, and we are quite accustomed to them ; 
but the best thing we can do is to be off as 
soon as possible." 

" Let us go, my dear, said Doiia Pacifica in 
a mild tone ; " nothing will happen to you or 
your children. I will take care they shall be 
placed in good hands, and that you may rest 
satisfied I myself will take charge of Elena." 

" What ! must I be separated from my chil- 
dren ? " exclaimed Juana with desperation. 
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" Certainly, for their good and for your own." 

" Never ! " exclaimed the miserable woman, 
drawinor herself back. 

The children at length understanding what 
was intended, seized hold of their mother's 
dress. The scene was heartrending ; neverthe- 
less the physiognomy of the spectators who 
also took part in it — if we except the police 
officer, who appeared to commiserate the poor 
woman and her children — exhibited an indiffer- 
ence, or rather an enjoyment, for there was a 
smile on the thin lips of the nun, a cruel smile, 
the smile of a beata, of an old religieuse. 

" Let us make an end of this," drily said the 
nun. 

" Come, march, Senor," said one of the 
priests to Anselmo. 

The word " Seiior " directed to that miserable 
man ! Was it a sarcasm, or in reality did the 
individual to whom it was addressed pertain to 
a class superior to that to which he at present 
appeared to belong ? He did so, and all those 
who were there were aware of the fact. 

Anselmo mechanically obeyed, but first he 
regarded his wife and children, and with his 
finger he pointed to heaven as though he would 
say, " There only shall we meet again," and 
then getting into the coach with the priests, it 
drove off. 
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And this man, who according to appearances 
lived in sin, nevertheless manifested his belief 
and hope in God. 

Dona Pacifica then said to Juana, *' Follow 
sister Ana Rosa, who will lead you to a holy 
asylum, where you will live in peace and tran- 
quillity and satisfied with yourself." 

** But my children " 

** Have I not already told you I will answer 
for them ? " 

We are unable to describe that sad scene of 
anguish and despair, for there is no greater tor- 
ment in the world, no greater inhumanity, and 
no act more cruel, than to separate violently and 
unexpectedly a mother from her children. 

Juana could bear no more and she fainted. 
The nun of the Good Shepherd made signs to 
Dona Pacifica not to lose so good an opportu- 
nity, and the three women lifted up Juana and 
placed her in the coach ; sister Ana Rosa 
entered and sat beside her, and then ordered 
the coachman to drive on. 

Dona Pacifica remained behind with the 
children, who cried incessantly, and ordered her 
servant Monica to go and fetch a coach. The 
beata caressed the children and tried to console 
them, for which purpose she gave them some 
sweet cakes, these they accepted but did not 
attempt to eat. Elena sobbed as though her 
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heart would break, and the flattering words 
addressed to her by the beata made no impres- 
sion upon her, for in spite of all her cajolery the 
poor child beheld her with fear and mistrust. 

The coach soon arrived, and Dona Pacifica 
and her servant Monica placing the children 
within it, carried them direct to her house ; but 
the same night each of those poor creatures 
had a different master, two of them being 
placed by the beata in the houses of some 
of her acquaintances, but the young Elena 
she reserved for her own service. 

These events we have related in anticipation, 
so that our readers may be aware ' of the 
position Elena held in the house of Dona 
Pacifica, whom now we will examine more 
closely, and take a view of her daily occupations, 
her mode of living and method of action— all 
of which will tend to give us a better insight 
into the character of a personage who performs 
a most important role in our society, and with 
whom the reader ought to be fully acquainted 
for the better understanding of the following 
history. 



(6o) 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE CONFESSOR. 




It was about six months, as we have already 
said, since the young Elena had been located in 
the house of Doiia Pacifica. However, her 
mind was still a prey to melancholy, which all 
the efforts of the beata were not able to remove, 
though it is true she had tried to do so by the 
employment of different methods — at one time 
treating her with severity, at other times with 
consideration and kindness ; but it was all in 
vain, for the poor child showed herself quite as 
indifferent to the one as to the other, yet never 
being neglectful of her duties in the house, 
for she performed with punctuality and obe- 
dience all that Dona Pacifica ordered her to do, 
nor was she ever once known to murmur at any 
conunand she received. In short, her conduct 
was so irreproachable that everybody would 
have supposed that her only endeavour was to 
please and give satisfaction to her mistress. 
This punctuality and regularity in her manner, 
which almost might be called automatic, did 
not exempt her entirely from being sometimes 
scdlded by Dona Padfica as well as by the old 
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servant Monica, who considered that she had 
the same right to do so as the beata. This, 
however, had no effect on Elena, who continued 
in the usual manner to discharge her duties, so 
that to all appearance it produced upon her not 
the least impression. 

The first thing which Dona Pacifica had 
done as soon as Elena was in her power, was to 
take her to her confessor after she had pre- 
pared her according to her manner, by giving 
her proper advice, or, as she herself said, had 
so instructed her that she might receive advan- 
tageously the holy sacrament of penance. 

Elena, who was always obedient to the 
commands of her mistress, knelt humbly, with 
the simplicity and sincerity of a young and pure 
heart, at the feet of the priest ; but on many 
occasions she did not know how to answer the 
questions he put to her, and at others held her 
head down to hide the blushes which involun- 
tarily flushed her cheeks, even although her sen- 
sibilities were not aroused by his insinuations. 

But in the few events of her existence, par- 
ticularly in that which we have just described, 
this poor and innocent creature had acquired a 
certain experience which, without thinking, 
obliged her to reflect and concentrate all her 
ideas within herself. And, as though she was 
aware there existed some connivance between 
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Dona Pacifica and the spiritual director to 
whom she had been given in charge, she main- 
tained always a prudent reserve, and it was in 
vain that the beata put to her the most insidi- 
ous and artful questions, for she always evaded 
them with dexterity without being in the least 
hypocritical ; on the contrary, her pure inno- 
cence served her as a safeguard against the one 
as well as against the other. This state of 
things, however, was not of long duration, 
because the confessor, carried away by his 
zeal — ^for we cannot suppose that he was badly 
intentioned — always returned to the charge; 
that is to say, he endeavoured to discover signs 
of wickedness in her, and by so doing excited in 
her mind thoughts which otherwise would never 
have entered into her imagination, and sensa- 
tions which perhaps she might never have 
experienced. Thus she felt that the confes- 
sional was arousing her intelligence, and at the 
same time sharpening her senses, without her 
being able to explain so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon, altogether antagonistic to the natural 
purity of her mind and body. 

" My confessor,^' she would say sometimes to 
Dona Pacifica, ** asks me many questions I do 
not understand, about things I have never felt 
or experienced, saying to me every now and 
then, * Do you understand me ? ' * Have you 
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comprehended what I said to you ? ' * Do you 
think and believe all I tell you ?' " 

Elena experienced a certain degree of repug- 
nance at hearing all these questions put to her, 
not with a malicious intention perhaps, but 
nevertheless very imprudently, because they 
served to tear away that veil of modesty which 
ought to be preserved intact, as being in the 
gentler sex the most precious gift and most 
attractive of all their fascinations. This veil 
of snow-white purity should never be touched 
or drawn aside ; but confessors in general, im- 
pelled by fanatical zeal, are those who con- 
taminate its delicacy and blast it with their 
breath, and that perhaps without the slightest 
personal contact. 

Elena blushed, but without comprehending 
all the significance of those searchings of the 
conscience which are made in the mysterious 
precinct of the confessional, and which all those 
who dedicate their lives to the service of the 
Catholic Church consider themselves authorised 
to make. They not only believe themselves 
authorised, but that it is a duty — an inseparable 
obligation of their ministry — to investigate the 
most secret and hidden things, for the purpose 
of knowing, as they say, the intensity of the 
evil or the germ of the evil, and to cure it or 
to impede its expansion, should it not yet be 
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developed, without comprehending that many 
times they incite its growth, being themselves 
those who sow the fatal seed. 

How often does the mother, with all her pru- 
dence, with all her love, and all her delicacy as 
a woman, not tremble as she avails herself of a 
thousand subterfuges to investigate the hidden 
thoughts of her tender daughter ? What watch- 
fulness, what tenderness, what constant observa- 
tion does it not require ? What reflection and 
forethought, what vigilance does it not cost her 
to discover, without tainting the innocence, the 
new emotions of the heart of her who, for the 
first time, has passed the threshold of a new 
and mysterious existence? Nevertheless, with 
all this, a man — that is to say, the confessor — 
without that delicate tact of the woman, without 
that tender love or lively interest of a mother, 
commences abruptly to investigate with cold- 
ness all the hidden mysteries of that young and 
innocent being, whose delicacy is more impres- 
sible than the sensitive plant itself. Does that 
man know at first sight the nature, the educa- 
tion, the ideas, and the character of that young 
girl who is kneeling at his feet ? Can that con- 
fessor give an account, however experienced he 
may suppose himself to be, of the thousand 
subtleties and refinements of all and every one 
of his young penitents ; and is he sure that his 
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investigations do not, instead of preserving 
innocency, awaken and excite the imagination ? 

The doctrines which the priests learn, the 
method, the religious morality, and the formulas 
which are taught in the seminaries to direct 
consciences, are they by chance sufficient to 
give the experience, calmness, delicacy, and 
tact, necessary to direct the different tempera- 
ments, the distinct ideas, and the different 
situations, of the innumerable young girls who 
daily kneel at the confessional ? If men had 
the gentle sagacity, the tender penetration of a 
woman, perhaps then they might be useful. 
But what a difference ! 

There are revelations, there are scandals in 
the confessional that we hardly know how to 
qualify ; notwithstanding that these revelations 
and these scandals, covered with the cloak of 
religion, are committed upon many occasions in 
good faith on the part of the one and of the 
other — as much on the part of the confessed 
penitent as on the part of the confessor. . . . 
A catholic priest, with the best of intentions, 
and believing he does right, and that he acts for 
the benefit of the soul of her who seeks his aid, 
and who desires to live an inoffensive and vir- 
tuous life, may, we say, be carried away by his 
zeal, commit an imprudence, open the eyes, as 
it is vulgarly said, of a young innocent, who, 
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thinking she complies with a sacred duty, re- 
veals things which probably she would have 
hidden and forgot if her confessor had not in- 
cessantly stimulated her memory, renewing 
continually the remembrance of them by his 
indiscreet questions, always more pernicious 
than beneficial. 

Ah ! it does not require any other principle 
than that bf sound reason based on daily ex- 
perience to acknowledge the evil, and without 
the necessity of judging the intentions, without 
the necessity of saying if the priest complies or 
not with his obligations, or the penitent with 
her belief, we cannot do less than perceive that 
in this institution is inherent a radical vice, 
which tends to degrade the mind, and acts 
against the improvement of those habits and 
customs which we believe to be favourable and 
propitious to the progress of humanity. We 
have limited our observations and confined our- 
selves to speaking only of good confessors, of 
pious ones, and if with these there are hidden 
rocks, if with these there are dangers, what 
shall we say concerning those who are neither 
good nor pious, and who hold in their hands 
this powerful and mighty instrument of domi- 
nion over the conscience ? What may they 
not do ? To what extent may they not carry 
out their machinations ? Recent and terrible 
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examples have lately been seen among us. 
How many have remained hidden and been 
ignored ? 

But we will leave aside for the present our 
moral and philosophical observations, and com- 
mence afresh with our history. 



CHAPTER V. 

PIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

Dona Pacifica was content with Elena — that 
is, if a beata ever could be content — for the 
poor girl was accustomed by her simple stories 
to entertain her mistress, who was the more 
diverted whenever she could wheedle out of 
the poor child the questions which the con- 
fessor asked her, and the answers she gave 
him. But if Doiia Pacifica was amused, Elena 
suffered in her mind a sense of evil which she 
could not comprehend nor describe ; yet never- 
theless she felt it, because each day that she 
was obliged to go to confession in conformity 
to the express commands of her mistress, that 
day was for her a day of anguish and torment 
— of torment because she did not know what 
might happen to her, for if at one time she felt 
a small degree of confidence, at another she 
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was overcome by fear, and in spite of the 
maxims they had instilled into her and which 
formed part of her creed, she instinctively felt a 
certain distrust of her confessor of which she 
had not the power to divest herself. 

Without analysing more of the mind of Elena 
for the present, we will occupy ourselves with a 
description of the customs of Dona Pacifica, 
whose character, although partly known to the 
reader, was marked by other singularities which 
we will endeavour to explain; Dona Pacifica 
Jerez was in the eyes of society a woman of 
strict and irreproachable habits ; she rose early 
in the morning and attended to the duties of 
her house, or rather she delivered them to 
Monica to attend for her, and by so doing she 
had only to give certain orders which, as they 
were repeated daily, had become quite familiar, 
and thus Dona Pacifica, being exempt from 
occupations of a worldly nature, was able to 
dedicate the whole of her time to the service ol 
the Church and other pious practices. 

Dona Pacifica Jerez was one of those beatas 
who go daily to early mass, then confess and 
receive the sacrament, after which they visit the 
altar of their favourite saint, dress and adorn his 
image, then gossip a while in whispers with 
their confessor and afterwards with two or three 
others of their own sisterhood. 
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Dona Pacifica, as soon as she had fulfilled 
her first obligations, directed her attention to 
what had taken place in the society of the little 
world of which she was so worthy a member, 
for the purpose of occupying herself in concert 
with her confessor and other clerical friends in 
discussing the events of the day, not forgetting 
the minutest circumstances which had reached 
her ears and to which she referred with a pro- 
lixity of detail which did honour to her inventive 
capabilities as well as to her memory — peculiar- 
ities very useful and much appreciated by the 
frequenters of the clerical circles, whose occupa- 
tions almost exclusively consist in making 
themselves acquainted with the lives and affairs 
of other people, a tendency to which catholic 
priests are drawn by the institution of the con- 
fessional, which makes them owners of the 
consciences of others, gives them a knowledge 
of all their acts and even of their most secret 
thoughts. 

It may be mentioned that Dona Pacifica 
had under her care an altar in the church of 
the Compafiia, which she adorned and kept in 
order ; she also took care of the room in which 
were deposited the robes and ecclesiastical 
ornaments of Don Juan Ugarteche, her spiritual 
director, an illustrious man whom she considered 
ought never to want anything or any attention 
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necessary to render his life easy and comfort- 
able, and who was thought to be by all the 
beatas of Santiago of a most pure and sublime 
holiness. 

Doiia Pacifica always attended the mass said 
by Don Juan Ugarteche and received from his 
hands the sacrament, after which she went to 
his house to prepare his chocolate, this being 
always accompanied by large quantities of 
dainties the nuns had provided for him, or had 
been sent by his numerous penitents, who 
always took great care that he should never 
want for all sorts of confections, rich cakes, 
&c., varied with the most exquisite sweetmeats 
of different kinds, for the making of which the 
Santiago beatas are justly and deservedly famed. 
Every night at the conclusion of evening ser- 
vice, which the beata always attended accom- 
panied by Elena, she returned to the house of 
her confessor to prepare his mati'^ if in winter, 
or his ices if in summer, and remained in 
friendly conversation with him until ten or 
eleven o'clock, when she retired, but not until 

* Mat^,or Yerbamat^, known as " Paraguay tea," an infusion 
of which is a favourite beverage with almost all classes of the 
population in Chile. A small portion of the plant, consisting of 
the leaves and thin stalks, is put with a little burnt sugar into a 
small vase or other convenient recipient, and then boiling 
water poured upon 'it. It is taken by sucking the infusion 
scalding hot through a tube, and is relished with great gusto, 
particularly by middle-aged and elderly ladies. 
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she had been informed by him two or three 
times that he required nothing else. She 
always took care before leaving to turn down his 
bed, place a glass of fresh water on a small 
table near his hand, and lay down a thick 
lamb-skin at the side of the bed for his feet. 

Few and short were the hours that Dona 
Pacifica passed in her own house, because the 
church and the occupations which we have 
described absorbed the greater part of her time, 
and sometimes the whole of it; particularly 
those days in which there were some grand 
church ceremony, processions, &c. The hours 
she passed in her own house were likewise 
dedicated, as we may say, to the service of the 
church, for she employed them in preparing 
dresses, artificial flowers, crowns, and other 
ornaments for the images of the saints, and in 
attending to the linen of Don Juan Ugarteche, 
which she always had washed in her own house 
with the greatest of care, as also the robes he 
used in the service and ceremonies of the 
church. In these important affairs the largest 
share of the work was allotted to poor Elena, 
whose life, if it was not a happy one, at least 
was a quiet one, with the exception of the to 
her mysterious investigations of the confessor ; 
a few growls now and then from Monica, and 
an occasional scolding from Doria Pacifica, who 
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was annoyed and vexed to see her continually 
melancholy, and used to say that she was 
ungrateful to God and to her, as she did 
not appreciate nor was thankful for the agree- 
able and virtuous life she was enjoying, and 
which would conduct her to heaven while 
others would have to suffer. 

This allusion, which Elena understood, was 
so far from consoling her that it made her 
more sorrowful, and if she could have changed 
her present life for the miserable one she lived 
before she would have done so in a moment ; 
but how could she leave it, and where could she 
find her parents, not knowing where they were, 
although she knew they were separated; and 
thus the unfortunate creature, content in 
appearance but unhappy in mind, suffered in 
silence. 

As we have seen, the beata lived with the 
greatest regularity — every day the same duties, 
the same labours, the same occupations, arid 
performed almost at the same hours, except on 
those days in which there were extra services 
or ceremonies in the church, such as a jubilee 
or grand mass, &c. These served as a dis- 
traction in her monotonous existence, an exist- 
ence that could only have attractions for those 
insipid and inanimate souls who live without 
affection and are incapable of comprehending 
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enjoyments of any other kind, for which motive 
no doubt it is that they embrace the monastic 
life. 

Dona Pacifica, as we have said, had an only 
son, Raphael Archangel, for whom she felt all 
the affection that a woman so dedicated to the 
interests of the Church could possibly feel, and, 
as may be supposed, she was desirous to see 
him advantageously established, for she had 
lost all hopes of seeing him one day become a 
dignitary of the Church, as the young scholar 
of the seminary had confessed to her that for 
the priesthood he had no vocation. 

For some time past Dona Pacifica had made 
it her business to collect all the information she 
possibly could concerning the young ladies of 
Santiago, whose parents were considered to be 
rich, and she had also had several conversations 
upon the same important subject with her 
director, Don Juan Ugarteche, who, desirous 
to please and benefit his friend, had passed in 
review before her all his young female penitents 
who were of an eligible age and had large 
pecuniary expectations. In these confidential 
communications Don Juan did not forget to 
explain to Dona Pacifica the qualities which 
adorned and the defects which impaired the 
characters of his penitents ; but it will be taken 
for granted, it may be presumed, that the 
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principal virtue and the greatest merit was 
considered by these pious friends to be money, 
for in their private interviews they never con- 
descended even to name any of those young 
ladies who, although without fortune, had 
nevertheless many good qualities and were 
admired for their morality and talents, — not that 
they did not appreciate these good qualities, 
but that they considered them to be only of a 
secondary importance ; being unaccompanied by 
a handsome dower, they were comparatively 
valueless. 

It is well known to every one that the spirit 
of the age has penetrated even to the sanctuary, 
and that the modern priest is as great a specu- 
lator as the merchant ; and therefore we ought 
not to wonder at the calculations of Don Juan 
Ugarteche, he being desirous of serving his 
friend, or at Dona Pacifica, who exerted herself 
for the prosperity of her son in endeavouring to 
obtain for him a good social position. Dona 
Pacifica, who was well aware of her scanty 
resources, knew by experience that no exertions 
or sacrifices on her part would enable her to 
place her son Don Raphael Archangel in the 
position which she considered he ought to 
occupy in society, and therefore her only hope, 
her only expectation, consisted in being able, 
with the powerful influence of her director, 
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Don Juan Ugarteche, to obtain for her son an 
advantageous match. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GOOD MATCH IN PERSPECTIVE. 

One day the old servant Monica, who, without 
these being exactly confided to her, knew all 
the secret thoughts of her mistress by the mere 
fact of having accompanied her nearly all her 
life, came running into the room where Dona 
Pacifica was dressing and adorning her images, 
and with a countenance radiant with joy ex- 
claimed, *'0 Senora! the Lady Ana deBalcarce 
has arrived with her daughter, who is so tall 
and so pretty, 'tis quite a pleasure to look at 
her. I saw them alight from their carriage. I 
was quite surprised — I should not have known 
them; but it is a long time since Tve seen 
them. And Lady Ana looks remarkably well. 
But then the country is so fine. And they 
have been away so many years, so many years 
— I can't remember how many." 

" Ana de Balcarce ! Are you sure ? " 
** I'm very sure, although they have been 
away so long. I knew them in a moment, and 
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with her daughter — it could be nobody else than 
little Julia." 

" You must be right, it must be them ; for 
more than a month I have observed workmen 
in the house." 

" Are you not friendly with her, Seiiora ? " 

** Very little. In her husband's time we 
didn't visit one another much, because the 
English " 

*' One can't be friendly with them — they are 
such heretics." 

*^Yes, that was the reason; but Ana de 
Balcarce, although not very devout, complied 
with her religious duties." 

" Oh ! Those wicked wretches, they are 
capable of ruining anyone; whenever I meet 
with one of them, I always cross myself as 
though it was the devil." 

Doiia Pacifica laughed at the idea of 
Monica, and then said — " Now, perhaps, it will 
be different; it is about ten years since 
she retired to her estate in the country on 
account of the death of her husband, whom 
she loved very much, notwithstanding he was 
a Protestant." 

*' How is it possible she could love a repro- 
bate ? one already damned, because every one 
of them is sure to go to hell." 

" That is an article of faith ; because out of 
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the pale of the Church there Is no salva- 
tion." 

" Then how is it any woman can live with — 
with one of those devils ? " 

" Hold your tongue, Monica, human weak- 
ness ; besides the Gringo "^ became a Catholic, 
and they baptized him. I remember it well." 

" So do I remember it, and I also remember 
that in spite of being baptized he never went 
to hear mass." 

"That is true; but in these sad times of 
heresy the Church is obliged to tolerate a 
great many things." 

" What a pity ! But why do they permit so 
much wickedness ; would it not be better to root 
it out altogether ? " 

" It would, certainly, and that was the practice 
of the Church in happier times, but alas ! those 
good times are changed, and we are obliged 
now to conform ourselves to them." 

"And is it not possible to exterminate the 
heretics and protestants ? " 

* Gringo, a name applied in Chile to Englishmen. The word 
is said to owe its origin to a Scotch carpenter, who, during the 
time he was at work, was continually singing, to the great 
annoyance of his shopmates and others. The only words, how- 
ever, he knew of any song were, " Green grow the rashes, O." 
This refrain he kept repeating without intermission from morn- 
ing till night, and in consequence he became known to all his 
acquaintances as " Green grow,'* or, as the Chilians pronounce 
it, ** Gringo.'' 
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" There are so many of them ; but our good 
clergy are doing all in their power to prevent 
them increasing." 

"So I believe, Senora; and Don Juan 
Ugarteche he gives it them — he gives it them 
pretty sharp ; don't he, though ! " 

" Holy man ! What faith, what unction, what 
fervent zeal he shows in his sermons; it is 
certain the Spirit of God lives in him." 

" The Lord preserve him ! " 

"Yes, Monica, for the good of our souls 
and the extirpation of heretics. But did not 
you tell me that the Lady Ana de Balcarce 
looked extremely well ? " 

" She looks like a young girl." 

" And yet she is of the same age as myself" 

** Of your age ? Dear me, why she don't 
appear to be more than thirty years old at the 
most ! " 

" And the young lady — the little Julia ? " 

** I should judge her to be about fifteen." 

" She is eighteen all told ; because my son 
Raphael Archangel is older than her about 
four years." 

"And don't they say the lady is very rich 
though ? " 

" I should think so, for old Ingrand, her hus- 
band, died, as they commonly say, rolling in 
riches, and his capital must have increased 
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considerably during the many years the family 
have resided in the country." 

"Is it not a pity that God should give so 
much money to heretics ? " 

Dona Pacifica smiled and answered — " But 
the Lady Ana de Balcarce is not a heretic." 

" So much the better, Senora ; and when will 
you go and visit her ? " 

" Presently." 

"No doubt she will receive a great many 
visits ; and her house is so fine and so beauti- 
ful." 

** It is very natural she would like to make 

a grand appearance in the capital, more parti- 
cularly as she has a daughter to establish." 

And Dona Pacifica remained a short time 
silent and thoughtful. The old servant re- 
garded her mistress for a moment, and. then 
said — "What a good match the young Lady 
will be for some one 1 " 

'* In respect to fortune, yes" 

" But is she not of good family ? " 

" Middling — middling on the side of the 
mother; as for the father he was only a rich 
man." 

" I know that none can be compared to the 
Jerezds and the Dominguez6s, but" 

" But noblesse cannot be bought ; it is a gift 
of God, and He bestows it upon few persons." 
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" But for all that, the money, as IVe heard 
you yourself, Senora, say sometimes, is every- 
thing." 

*' I know that in Santiago there are many 
upstarts who mix in the best of society only 
because they have gained a deal of money in 
the mines ; nevertheless, it costs them much 
trouble to marry into any of the old families." 

"No doubt it is, if you say so, Senora ; 
although I believe I've heard" 

'* There, be quiet; we have had enough of this. 
Now, go directly, and give my compliments to 
the Lady Ana Balcarce, and say I hope she and 
the young lady have arrived quite well, and 
that I shall do myself the pleasure in a very 
short time to call in person and pay my respects 
to her." 

" rU go at once, Senora.*' 

" Do, Monica ; and observe well everything, 
and tell me how they receive my message — be 
particular in that." 

Monica retired to change her dress, and 
when ready to go her mistress repeated her 
directions, and the servant left the house. 

Dona Pacifica put aside the images of the 
saints she was arranging, sat down in a chair 
and began to reflect. After a few moments' 
reflection, but sufficient to cause a smile to pass 
over the countenance of the beata, which 
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assumed an expression of joy and satisfac- 
tion, she said, as though speaking to herself — 
" That's well thought of. Don Juan Ugarteche 
will assist me. We will have accomplished a 
good work ; he will have gained two souls for 
the Lord, and my son, now that he has given 
up all idea of being ordained for the Church, 
will be able to establish himself advantageously ; 
and I — ah ! as for myself — we shall see — my 
influence will be greater, much greater ; I have 
served them, and shall continue to serve them. 
. . . But it is likewise necessary that they pro- 
tect me — I am sure of them, though." 

These words, uttered by starts as it were, 
revealed the thoughts passing in the mind of 
the beata. 

Dona Pacifica awaited with impatience the 
return of her servant, who, however, remained 
a long time without making her appearance, to 
the great annoyance of the beata. 

At length Monica returned with an air of 
great satisfaction, and her mistress, giving her 
a most searching look, said : " Well, how did 
you get on with the ladies ? " 

" So, so, — nothing particular." 

" Then why do you appear to be so well 
pleased ? " 

"Why, I hardly know; but I believe Fve 
brought you good news." 

VOL. I. F 
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" Why, what do you mean ? '* 

** The lady received me very kindly." 

** That is natural with persons of good 
society." 

" Dona Ana appeared much pleased with the 
attention you had shown her." 

" I daresay she did." 

** She asked several times about your health, 
and that of young Master Raphael Archangel's." 

" Did she remember him ? " 

" Yes, she said that she remembered him as 
a child, but she supposed that now he was a 
young man." 

** What else did she say ? " 

" She made me sit down, and she gave me 
these sweetmeats which IVe brought with me." 
and Monica opened a white handkerchief, and 
showed her mistress a small quantity of comfits 
and other articles of confectionery. 

'* That was kind of her ; but what did she 
say to you ? " 

** Oh ! very kind, indeed ; and she told me to 
give you her very best regards, and that she 
would have great pleasure in receiving you." 

*' That is a proof of her education." 

** She appeared very much pleased and 
content." 

** She ought to be ; returning to the capital 
after such a long absence, it must be very 
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agreeable to her, and now that Santiago is so 
much improved." 

** And coming from the country, too. What 
a difference ! " 

" That is a just observation ; but didn't you 
see the young lady ? " 

" Certainly I did." 

** And how did she appear to you when you 
were near her ? Is she as pretty as you said 
she was ? " 

** She is more kind than pretty, for she 
offered me a chair to sit down." 

**Why, you seem to be quite taken with 
her." 

" And so polite, too." 

" I see she has taken your fancy, for you 
generally find fault with people." 

" That's certain, I do." 

" And do you really think they were pleased 
with my message ? " 

" Have I not already told you so, Seiiora ? " 

" Well, then, I think I ought to go directly 
and make them a visit." 

" You should know best ; but I think you 
ought to do so." 

" And is the house nicely arranged ? " 

*' It IS not yet all put to rights ; I saw many 
rich articles of furniture, and people arranging 
them." 
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" No doubt the house will be splendidly 
furnished, for I suppose they will take on the 
airs of people of fashion." 

" I don't know ; but they appeared to me to 
be persons very simple and natural." 

'' Like all country people, I suppose." 

** Country people 1 They are very ladylike 
in their manners." 

'* Who said they were not ? All people who 
come from the country and are rich like to 
make themselves of great importance." 

** I don't know if I'm mistaken ; but it appears 
to me, from what little I have seen, there is a 
great deal of elegance and good taste about 
them." 

** What do you know about elegance and 
good taste ? " 

" I could not have been so many years in 
your house, Sefiora, as I have been, without 
knowing ; besides, the society you frequent has 
also made me know something about elegance 
and good taste, and if I did not know, it would 
be an insult to you, Senora." 

" You are right, Monica, I must confess." 

'* And why not ? because, if it was the con- 
trary, it would not only be an insult to you, 
Senora; but also to my poor dear master. Is it 
not in your house where I obtained the little 
knowledge I possess of judging things ? Are 
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you not yourself, Senora, belonging to one of 
the first families ? and is it not yourself who 
has taught me ? " 

" There is a great deal of truth in what you 
say, Monica, and I must give in to you. So 
now you may go and rest yourself, as I am 
not going to dine at home to-day." 

" I had nothing else prepared but a little 
hashed meat, and as you are going out to dine 
we will content ourselves with that, and keep 
what was intended for you until to-morrow." 

** I admire very much your economy, so do 
what you think best." 

" If it was not so, Senora, how should we 
live ?" 

"It is very necessary, certainly." 

" Yes, indeed ; for if not, Senora, you could 
not make the appearance you do." 

'* Never mind, Monica, the time will come 
when we shall not be obliged to observe such 
strict economy." 

" I hope so, Senora, because it is very dis- 
agreeable, particularly when one is forced to 
keep up appearances as you have to do. 
Fortunately, up to the present, we have done 
very well, for everybody, Senora, thinks you 
are rich." 

" By force of great sacrifice, Monica," said the 
beata with a sigh. 
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** That I know well ; both of us have ' ex- 
perienced it ; but since Elena has been in the 
house, everything has been more plentiful." 

" Why, yes, she helps us ; nevertheless, it 
is I who have the worst part to do in these 
works of charity, for I have the work, and 
the remuneration is very small, as you well 
know." 

" Yes, Senora, you say the truth ; but without 
that your income would not be sufficient." 

" You are the only one, Monica, who knows 
my secret ; but I must tell you plainly that for 
all that I do not like you to tell me of my 
poverty." 

" You know very well, Senora, it is not to 
offend you ; it is only because it is the truth I 
say It. 

"No doubt ; but now, let me alone, I want to 
be by myself. 

" Do not forget to pray to God for me, 
Senora." 

" For you and all sinners like myself," an- 
swered the beata in a sanctimonious tone, and 
lifting up her eyes to heaven. 

Monica retired to attend to her domestic 
affairs, and Dona Pacifica went into her bed- 
room, where she remained for some time medi- 
tating, quite forgetting all about the images of 
the saints which she had been occupied in arrang- 
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ing. Finding herself alone she began to ponder 
over the conversation she had just had with 
her servant, remaining seated in a low arm- 
chair with her eyes shut as though she were fast 
asleep. She remained in this state for abotit 
half an hour meditating : she then arose from 
her armchair and sat down before a small 
writing table. 

Had any one been in the room they would 
easily have perceived the agitated state of mind 
the beata was* in, for she took up her pen 
several times and laid it down again ; at last 
she managed to write a few lines, but the next 
moment drew her pen through them, showing 
that she was not content with what she had 
written. After remaining a few minutes with 
the pen in her hand, she threw it down, and 
said — "It will be better to see him personally." 

Having thus expressed herself Dona Pacifica 
called Elena, and asked her whether the pre- 
served peaches and cakes were ready which 
she had spoken about. 

"Yes, Senora," answered Elena in a timid 
voice. 

" Well, then, arrange them upon a tray, and 
get yourself ready to go with me this evening 
to my confessor, who is so kind to you, although 
you do not like him." 

" I never said so, Senora." 
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" You never said so ; but you show it in your 
face, for if you were grateful to him you would 
follow his advice and not regard him as you 
do/' 

'* I always regard him with respect'* 

•* Then why are you discontented ? '^ 

" It is because" 

*' Nonsense ! what interest can he take in 
you." 

*' I do not suppose he would take interest in 
me, but " 

" What buts ? You must be more submis- 
sive and obedient to your holy director, who is 
also mine ; and you ought to be thankful to me 
for recommending you to him, and without any 
other purpose than to save you from the temp- 
tations of the world, and from our mortal enemy 
the devil, who is never tired of following us, to 
compel us to go with him to the kingdom of 
darkness." 

Elena remained silent. 

*' Go and do what I told you, and make your- 
self decent ; put on your dress in which you go 
to church." 

The poor child left without saying a word. 

*' That girl is very sulky, and yet she is good 
and obedient, for she does everything very well 
that I tell her; and I doubt if I could have 
found another who would have learnt as much 
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in SO short a time as she has done. What a 

pity she is " and Dona Pacifica stopped short 

in her speech and remained pensive. 

After a few minutes she continued, still 
speaking to herself — ** Her mother has asked 
after her many times. Poor woman ! she seems 
to love her children very much. Nevertheless, 
for the good of her soul, they had better live 
separated ; and above all to avoid such a scan- 
dal. How horrible ! Fortunately he is well 
secured." 

Saying this, the beata again took up her pen, 
and having written a few lines, thought awhile 
and said in a very low voice — " It's better not to 
do this yet ; it might be hazardous. It would 
be better to speak with Don Juan Ugarteche. 
I will wait until night, and then I will make the 
proposition to him and I shall hear his opinion. 
It will be necessary, also, to make my first visit 
to Ana Balcarce, and sound her — that is, if my 
confessor — there is no doubt of the result" . . . 
and there passed across the pale lips of the 
beata a smile of marked satisfaction, the same 
as that of a person to whom has occurred a 
happy idea, or of one who has been occupied 
for some time with a difficult problem and had 
just hit upon its solution. 

Elena, dressed as she was ordered to do by 
her mistress, and carrying a large tray upon 
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which was the confectionery in a dish, presented 
herself to Dona Pacifica, who said to her, " Wait 
until after prayers — there is no evening service 
in the church, and we shall find Don Juan at 
his house." 

Hearing this, Elena placed the tray upon a 
table and covered the dish with a white cloth^ 
and was leaving the room when Dona Pacifica 
said, " We will repeat the service of the rosary 
before we go, because we may be very late ; so 
call Monica, and we will begin now and thus 
we shall have gained time." 

A few minutes afterwards the three females 
were on their knees before an image repeating 
the litany of the rosary. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE HOUSE OF DON JUAN UGARTECHE. 

We left Dona Pacifica and her two servants 
repeating the litany of the rosary, to which were 
added the Enjoyments of Saint Joseph and 
many other forms of devotion for the purpose 
of gaining time, so that they might at least, 
obtain some advantage for their prayers. After 
Dona Pacifica had recommended herself to all 
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the saints of the celestial court, and had prayed 
for all travellers by land or by water, for peace 
and concord among Christian princes, for 
heretics and sinners, and for the health and life 
of the Pope, she gave a hurried glance at the 
window, and seeing that it was getting dark, 
said to Elena — " It is time that we were off." 

Elena went to the table and lifted up the tray. 

" I have nothing more to tell you, Monica r 
you know what to do, bolt the door and don t 
open it to any one, and take care when I come 
back not to keep me waiting. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

** Yes, Seiiora." 

" Now don't go to sleep." 

" Not unless you stop very late.*' 

" Whether I stop late or not, you must not 
go to sleep." 

" I will try and do what you tell me, Senora."^ 

" If you feel sleepy, wet your eyes with some 
holy water and say a few pater-nosters." 

" Ah ! whenever I say pater-nosters or ave 
marias, it makes me more sleepy." 

"That is the devil who makes you sleepyr 
so as to prevent you from praying ; but you 
must try and overcome him and all his tempta- 
tions. I have heard my director say that Our 
Lord told His disciples to watch and pray.*' 
And Dona Pacifica, quite delighted with 
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having expressed herself thus, left the house 
accompanied by Elena, who followed her 
mistress carrying the tray with the things for 
Don Juan Ugarteche. 

The house of Don Juan was situated in the 
street called Compania, near the church of the 
same name, and not far from the residence of 
Dona Pacifica, who it was that took care of all 
the domestic affairs of the priest, for which 
reason they were in close relation with each 
other, w^ithout this intimacy in the least affect- 
ing the reputation of either, for such was the 
opinion generally held of the sanctity of both 
that they were cited as examples, and were 
considered as persons entirely devoted to the 
service of God. The house inhabited by the 
Apostle, as he was commonly called, was one 
of those ancient buildings, several of which are 
still standing in Santiago ; he occupied the 
whole part of the right wing, which looked into 
the front courtyard, and consisted of three large 
rooms. The first of these was his reception 
room, the walls of which were covered with a 
dark oak-coloured paper, giving it a sombre and 
gloomy aspect, a dozen of hair-covered chairs 
and two sofas of the same material were placed 
around the room, and between two of the 
windows looking into the courtyard stood a large 
bookcase, most of the books being bound in 
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parchment, which gave them an antiquated ap- 
pearance. The window-curtains were of a 
dark green, intended to shut out the light as 
much as possible ; the carpet was of a coarse 
frieze, and of the same colour as the window- 
curtains, and altogether had a disagreeable and 
dismal look. 

In the middle of this capacious room stood a 
large oak table covered with a dark grey cloth, 
upon which was placed a box, one of those 
ancient boxes elaborately carved sometimes 
seen in old Spanish houses, but somewhat 
different in having a slit or opening in the lid 
like that in what is called a money-box. This 
curious piece of furniture was placed at one 
corner of the large table, and in the middle 
stood a crucifix of regular size, the face of 
Christ, however, was represented as full of 
anger instead of the resignation and calmness 
of Him who died for the sins of mankind. On 
each side of the crucifix stood a large copper 
candlestick, with a chain of the same metal fixed 
to its foot, denoting that they had belonged to 
one of those churches in which it was necessary 
to take the precaution of chaining the candle- 
sticks to the altar to prevent them from being 
stolen. A number of papers of different forms 
were spread about upon the table, some of them 
appeared to be letters, others simple notes, and 
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Others merely doubled ; but it was rather 
curious that none of them had envelopes, 
address, stamps, or even signatures attached. 
An immense armchair, covered with morocco 
leather, was placed on one side of the table, 
showing- it to be the seat of the owner of that 
dismal-looking habitation. 

Another room, much smaller than the one 
we have just described, was the dormitory of 
Don Juan Ugarteche, and everything in it had 
a still more lugubrious appearance. An iron 
bedstead, upon which lay a thin mattress with 
a coverlet of damask somewhat worn and moth- 
eaten, showed the resting-place of the holy man ; 
at the side of this miserable bed was a small 
table of some kind of black wood, upon which 
lay the "Imitation of Christ" by Thomas a 
Kempis, in company with the holy gospels and 
a breviary which bore the marks of having 
been much used, and also a human skull, to 
which may be added the glass of water Dona 
Pacifica was in the habit of placing there every 
night. The human skull in conjunction with 
the "Imitation of Christ" were no doubt the 
sources whence were derived the lugubrious in- 
spirations of this priest, who was and is yet the 
delight and terror of the people of Santiago, by 
whom he is looked upon as a mystical being 
— one of those indescribable personages to 
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whom is attributed by some all the virtues of 
angels, and by others all the faults of the devil, 
whereas, in fact, he is neither more lior less than 
a poor fanatic, with all the qualities and defects 
annexed to that disease of the spirit which 
many are accustomed to call sanctity, but 
which is nothing else than an aberration of the 
intellect, an insanity generally pernicious to the 
individual as well as to society. 

In Don Juan's bedroom was also a clothes 
press made from walnut wood and of an ancient 
form ; there was likewise a row of pegs against 
the wall, upon which were hung a few cassocks 
and two or three cloaks. In the interior of the 
press, without taking into account the linen 
necessary for his use, was a large drawer in 
which were kept some curious instruments, 
among these being a short whip, the leather 
thong of which was stiffened with blood, the 
result of corporeal severity and mortification; 
there were also coarse haircloths in the same 
condition and used for the same purpose. 

I n the room leading from the dormitory, and 
which was somewhat larger, were several pieces 
of ancient furniture and some old images of the 
saints — these last were brightened up and 
adorned according as they were wanted, either 
by the form of the ceremony or if required in a 
procession, and when the images in use had 
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become faded these were fresh painted and 
varnished to supply their places, so that by 
their brilliancy and lustre the devotion of the 
faithful might become more enthusiastic and 
intensified. Having given a slight description 
of the habitation of Don Juan Ugarteche, we 
will now treat of other peculiarities of this 
celebrated and important personage, who 
occupied and still occupies a distinguished post 
among the Chilian clergy, and will without 
doubt have a page of history dedicated to his 
memory, but who, in the present moment of 
which we are treating, has a tray of most ex- 
quisite confectionery dedicated to his use by his 
ardent admirer, the beata Dona Pacifica Jerez 
de Dominguez. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

THE LETTER-BOX OF THE VIRGIN. 

The priest who now engages our attention, and 
who also occupied the attention of the whole of 
Europe a few years ago in consequence of the 
dreadful catastrophe of the burning of the 
church in Santiago — a catastrophe the like of 
which has never been known in the annals of 
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history — was in his saloon of reception which 
we have just described. He was seated in his 
arm-chair and reading some letters that he had 
taken out of the box placed upon the table, and 
while doing so occasionally he looked serious 
and formal, at other moments he smiled and 
appeared pleased, at others he threw from him 
with an air of disgust the paper he was reading, 
and which papers he took by handfuls from the 
mysterious box. 

Before going into details concerning this 
affair it will be as well to give a description of 
this important functionary, and therefore we 
may say that this individual was a clergyman 
of about forty-five to fifty years of age, with a 
physiognomy severe and imposing, his pale 
countenance and sunken eyes denoting his con- 
stant meditation and the great rigour and 
severity of his habits. There are few indi- 
viduals who, like Don Juan Ugarteche, could 
represent with greater propriety the type of the 
true ascetic. Tall in person, and at the same 
time lean and of a marble paleness, which gave 
him the appearance of one of those ancient 
saints who passed the whole of their lives in 
mortification and penance, under the fixed idea 
of a future recompense ; and there is no doubt 
that this same kind of life was followed by Don 
Juan Ugarteche, and his irreproachable habits 
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and constant dedication to the service of his 
religion confirms us in our opinion. Neverthe- 
less, there was a remarkable peculiarity about 
this man, and this was the vivacity of his 
sunken eyes, which at times appeared ani- 
mated with an inward fire, for they threw out, 
as it were, sparks or rays of light. 

Was this the result of divine or human 
love ? We believe it was the former, from his 
exemplary life and irreproachable conduct, and 
because we are persuaded that the vivacity of 
ideas, the perseverance in a system, and above 
all a religious system, gives to mankind a force, 
we will not say supernatural, but a force in 
harmony with their ideas, with their views, 
and with their conceptions. Don Juan Ugar- 
teche was a man who never wandered from his 
path, for his existence was completely taken up 
with his meditations, his practices, his almost 
daily sermons, his attendance in the confes- 
sional — which occupied a great deal of his time, 
in consequence of the large number of persons 
by whom he was solicited with urgency to 
receive — and lastly with the arrangement of his 
church, which required a thousand attentions, 
independent of his own necessities, and thus it 
was beyond a doubt that all these occupations 
never allowed him time to think of anything 
else than to follow a life highly moral and 
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highly religious in the sense which we have 
described, and that is sufficient for him to be 
known to our readers as a man who has to 
perform a certain part in our history. 

When Dona Pacifica set out to visit Don 
Juan Ugarteche he was seated, as we have just 
said, in his great arm-chair, and was examining 
an immense number of papers which he took 
out indiscriminately from the box at his side. 
The countenance of the priest at this moment 
represented the satisfaction of pride, resembling 
one of those powerful men who hold in their 
hands the mechanism by which a people is 
governed, or the instrument for moving and 
regulating the springs of an entire nation. 

In effect, Don Juan, after having rapidly run 
over a number of papers, stopping at one of 
them occasionally and reading for a few seconds, 
rose from his seat and took several steps up and 
down the room. " Ah ! " he said, as if speaking 
to himself, " they say I'm insane ; that I am a 
lunatic ; nevertheless, no one had the idea of a 
more advantageous institution, an institution 
with more general, more certain, and more 
positive results.'* In saying this the priest 
pressed his hand on his forehead as though to 
restrain or concentrate his thoughts. 

" Confession is very good,*' he added ; " it is 
one of those institutions which places the world 
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at our feet, and makes us rulers of mankind ; 
but I have gone beyond that, much beyond. 
Confession can only exercise its sway over the 
consciences, which certainly is not a small 
thing; on the contrary, it is an enormous 
power ; but I, with my post-office and the 
Queen of Heaven, can penetrate even to the 
wishes, desires, and aspirations — these generally 
are not sins, and therefore I obtain revelations 
from the soul which cannot be acquired in the 
confessional. 

" If, for example, a young lady requires a 
husband, she asks for one in the secret corre- 
spondence to the Virgin, but this legitimate 
desire not being a sin she does not probably 
reveal it to her confessor, and thus my in- 
stitution — notwithstanding it is so much criti- 
cised — becomes the complement of the confes- 
sional, for if in that they confess their faults, in 
my sacred post-office they reveal what is most 
delicate and susceptible in the soul of woman, 
the most secret necessities of the heart, in all 
that is occult and lawful, in all that which 
nobody can compel her to reveal, and yet with 
my system it is obtained spontaneously. 

** When I reflect on the immense power 
which is in our hands, and calculate the pro- 
digious influence we enjoy by means of the 
confessional, I can do no less than marvel 
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greatly ; but my enthusiasm as a minister of 
the altar is increased with my invention, and 
this invention will be the means of procuring 
greater results. 

" The truth is, that I have displayed in this 
sacred manoeuvre a sagacity that does me 
honour, and which my superiors could do no 
less than acknowledge from the moment they 
permitted it, in spite of the complaints of one 
and the other, in spite of the harsh criticisms of 
the press, which does all in its power to ridicule 
my institution, because it withdraws from them 
a great part of Chilian society, and that part, 
too, is the cream of society ; for which reason 
no doubt it is that the archbishop has baptized 
my beneficial and holy-letter box with the 
name oi pious practice, and this has served for 
an answer to many of the confraternities who, 
envious of my success, have said to the prince 
of the Chilian Church that the letter-box of the 
Virgin was paganism put in practice. Ignorant 
fools ! as though the same reproach did not 
apply to every act and ceremony of our worship, 
and as if they were not aware that by attacking 
me they attacked themselves ; but his Grace 
the Archbishop understood the affair better, 
and has turned a deaf ear to their declamations, 
and with very great reason, too, for he saw in a 
moment the immense advantage it would be — 
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the month which I have consecrated to Mary, 
and the post which I have established between 
earth and heaven. Ah ! what an immense 
benefit will it be to Catholicism ! Yet, never- 
theless, there are some who are not pleased 
with my pious practice^ not knowing, as they 
ought to know, the great advantage it will be to 
them, since by it many will be induced to go to 
confession, and it is the number of those which 
gives the veritable importance to the priesthood. 
" And, on the other hand, what interest have 
I ? It is true, I have imposed a small contribu- 
tion on those who join the sisterhood, for 
without contributing they cannot become 
* Daughters predilect of Mary! But do I gain 
by that ? Does not the world see that I em- 
ploy all that they contribute in the ornamenta- 
tion and in the splendour of worship ? And 
even at times I am obliged to make use of my 
own money for that purpose. But then, what 
do we not gain in religious and social impor- 
tance in the eyes of the public ? And, having 
the women on our side, we are masters of all, 
for we are masters of the family. What conse- 
quence are the men to us ? They have to 
submit to the will of their wives, and we possess 
that will / What importance are the heretics 
to us ? They have nothing more to do than 
lash themselves, as the snake does which has 
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been deprived of its venom — their destructive 
poison also I have extracted from them to 
prevent its spreading. Even my fellow priests 
pretend to ridicule me ; but how many of them 
are able to do as I have done ? Who among 
them has the influence that I have ? To what 
novena flock so many people as to my Month 
of Mary ? Which of the confraternities have 
obtained more adherents or better results ? I 
am owner of the whole of the inhabitants of the 
capital — my nets are extended in every direc- 
tion, from the thatched hovel and the most 
humble family to the gilded mansion and the 
aristocracy of name or fortune. Who is there 
not inscribed upon my books ? *' 

Here the priest, with a smile of satisfaction, 
turned over one by one the leaves of a large 
book, in which were inscribed in alphabetical 
Order the names of all those belonging to his 
holy institution. Having made this examina- 
tion, he commenced again to pace up and 
down the room with a countenance denoting 
the height of satisfaction, and knowing full 
well that no one could hear him, he continued 
his soliloquy, 

" Behold this immense number of letters 
which the letter-box of the Virgin can hardly 
contain, and which I have not time to read ; and 
yet this operation has to be gone through 
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every day, and every day must I empty out the 
letters upon the table, otherwise the box would 
become full. Could there be a more infallible 
method, or one more sure to enable me to 
know all that passes through the minds of the 
innumerable Daughters predilect of the Queen of 
Heaven ? But it is necessary to classify them. 
This institution would not have such beneficial 
results if I had not a register in which to 
classify, according to the importance of the 
affairs and of the persons, all that these letters 
reveal to me, and thus I separate, as the Gospel 
says, the wheat from the chaff. In the same' 
manner I burn all I do not want ; those frivo- 
lous desires of insignificant persons I put on 
one side, but I take care to note the rest. In 
this is, I will not say my diversion, but my 
strength — strength which I employ to the 
honour and glory of God and our holy mother 
the Church." 

And the austere priest, in whom the inhabi- 
tants of the populous city of Santiago had the 
fullest confidence, began to pass in review the 
papers which he had taken from the letter-box 
of the Virgin, and to rapidly make annotations 
in a book, laying on one side all that he judged 
to be insignificant or of no use for his purpose. 

This extraordinary correspondence, estab- 
lished between heaven and earth, or rather the 
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letter-box in which this extraordinary corres- 
pondence was contained, underwent a prolix 
and daily examination. Its contents were 
divided into three parts ; the first of which was 
the most important, and was deposited in a 
large bag, and of which Don Juan extracted * 
only the substance. The second, which might 
contain something of interest to him, he placed 
in another bag. In respect to the third portion, 
it only served to light the fire, or else some 
other purpose. 

Don Juan Ugarteche was making his impor- 
tant annotations when a gentle knock at the 
door three times repeated gave him to under- 
stand that some one required him ; but he being 
certain who the person was, perhaps known by 
the manner of the knock, without stopping in 
his occupation, simply said the words, "Come in." 

" Good evening, Seiior," answered Dona 
Pacifica de Dominguez, pushing open the door 
and entering the room. 

" The same to you, my friend," answered the 
priest without desisting from his work, or even 
turning round to look at the person who spoke 
to him. 

" I see you are much occupied, Senor," said 
the beata. 

" As I always am ; but that need not prevent 
us from conversing." 
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" You are right, Seiior, and that is the way 
not to lose time ; and to you time is so very 
important." 

"Not for myself, Dona Pacifica ; that you 
know very well." 

" I know, Senor, that you occupy your time 
exclusively in endeavouring to gain souls for 
heaven, but that will redound to your own 
benefit as well." 

" Nevertheless, believe me, I have not my 
benefit alone so much in view. 

*'What holy humility 1 What sacred self- 
denial ! Who could arrive at such a high grade 
of perfection, or who could imitate him ? " 

" Vou have nothing to repent of — j^ou also 
do enough." 

" Do not say that, Senor — a miserable sinner 
like me ! What am I capable of doing ? " 

" If every sinner was like you, hell would be 
uninhabited." 

" It is true, I work for the salvation of my soul." 

" And the souls of many others, my dear 
Dona Pacifica, very many others ; for you it is 
who assists me most in my propaganda, for 
which reason you need not doubt but that you 
will have a preference by the side of the Most 
Holy Virgin." 

" That is my utmost wish, but who can 
assure me of it ? " 
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** I can," answered the fanatic in a tone of 
deep conviction. 

** Then I believe it, Sefior, because you, who 
of all persons can approach nearest to the 
Virgin, ought to know it." 

" I do know it, and I can assure you that it 
is a dogma of faith that none of the Daughters 
predilect of Mary can be lost, and you, as I 
have already said, will be in the first rank." 

" What happiness, Senor ; I do not deserve it ! " 

And the beata, immediately turning round to 
where Elena stood, for the child had remained 
upon the threshold of the door without ven- 
turing to enter one step into the room, said in 
a most imperious voice — ** Leave that tray upon 
the table." 

Don Juan Ugarteche turned towards the 
person thus addressed by the beata, and said 
with gentleness, " Is that the Elena for whom 
you have so much affection, and of whom you 
take so much care ? " 

" The same, Senor, and the same for whom 
you also have been so watchful." 

"What gratitude this young girl ought to 
feel for you I " 

** Perhaps, not so much ; but I like her be- 
cause she is clever and economical." 

" Two very commendable qualities, but which 
she could do no less than learn, being with 
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you. It IS a great happiness, my child," added 
Don Juan, addressing Elena, "having met with 
such a virtuous lady as Dona Pacifica." 

Elena held down her head. 

" It is necessary," added the priest, ** that 
you should feel grateful to her and serve her 
with honesty and punctuality. You are not 
aware how much you owe to Dona Pacifica, 
and even the good she does' you now is not to 
be compared with the good she has already 
done you." 

Don Juan without doubt made allusion to 
the occurrence we have already narrated — that 
is, the separation from her parents and her 
brothers. Elena understood him, and two 
large tears rolled silently down her smooth 
cheeks, which she tried to conceal and to hide 
her emotion. 

" And what about that affair ? " asked Dona 
Pacifica of the priest in a mysterious manner. 

" There is no fear — the scandal will not be 
repeated.'' 

" I am glad of that. But was it not a great 
pity?" 

**Very great, indeed," said Don Juan, and 
the priest raised his eyes to heaven as if to 
implore the divine mercy. 

" But it was fortunate that we discovered the 
evil and were able at least partly to remedy it." 
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" Yes, and the thanks are owing to you ; and 
that great work will be taken into account by 
the Lord." 

" I have only done my duty, and it was you 
who did the rest." 

Although neither the priest nor the beata 
made a distinct reference to any person, Elena 
was much pained at hearing the conversation, 
for a secret instinct told her that they were 
speaking of persons whom she loved, and that 
those mysterious words bore reference to her 
parents, to her brothers, and to herself. 

Dona Pacifica addressing the priest said, 
" I wonder that you do so much work," and the 
beata cast her eyes over the papers spread out 
upon the table. 

Don Juan, comprehending to what she re- 
ferred, replied, " I fulfil my duty." 

** But nobody does as you do, and I am 
afraid such incessant work, joined to the 
austerity of your life, your fasts and penances, 
will at last be fatal, tvery day you appear to 
me to be thinner and paler. What would be- 
come of us without you ? It appears to me 
that you are obliged conscientiously to preserve 
yourself — that is your first duty and to which 
you ought to give the preference." 

" God will assist me and endow me with 
strength to conclude my work," answered 
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Don Juan Ugarteche, as though he was 
inspired. 

" I do not doubt it, but " 

"My mission is great and holy, and the 
knowledge of that itself will give me energy 
and strength to sustain me/' and the fanatic 
knelt before an image of the Virgin. Dona 
Pacifica did the same, and commenced sobbing 
violently. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A RELIGIOUS MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 

After a few moments Don Juan rose from his 
knees and the beata, following his example, 
said to him, " I have taken the liberty to bring 
you a tray with some nicely-preserved peaches, 
and a small quantity of confectionery which has 
been made with the greatest care by Elena 
and myself." 

" Then they must be very particular indeed." 

After a short silence the beata said to Don 

Juan, " Indeed, Senor, I am very sorry to take 

you from your serious occupations ; but I have 

come for the purpose of consulting you." 
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*' What is it you wish ? speak with all 
frankness." 

" Elena," said the beata, addressing her 
young servant, "go and sit a while in the 
kitchen with the good Martha, whom you 
know, and who is so kind to you." 

Elena silently retired; she was accustomed 
to do all that she was told, and she left the 
room immediately. 

" You said you wished to consult me, my 
friend," asked Don Juan, inclining himself 
towards Dona Pacifica, and exhibiting in 
his countenance an air of great compla- 
cency. 

" It is of family interests, Senor," answered 
the beata. 

" Interests of family ? " 

" Interests of a worldly nature." 

" We are in the world, my friend," said Don 
J uan. 

" It is certain we are ; but I do not like to 
draw you away from your important and sacred 
occupations." 

"In this world everything is united — the 
temporal and the eternal, and it is our duty to 
attend to the one as well as to the other." 

"In you, Senor, there is always found great 
consolation." 

" And if not in us, in whom is it to be found ? 
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Besides, it is our place to give it. But what is 
it you wish to speak to me about ? *' 

'* About my son." 

" Why — what has happened to him ? " 

" Nothing, Seiior." 

" Has he left the seminary ? " 

" Not yet." 

^' Well, then, I know that he is well placed 
there, and that the director and the professors 
appreciate him ; what more does he want ? *' 

"It is that" 

" What ? Has he committed some serious 
fault ? " 

** His conduct is without a stain, thank God ; 
and from that and your friendly recommenda- 
tion he has gained the good- will of the director, 
which they say he does not accord to everybody 
so very easily." 

** My friend the director of the seminary has 
the severity of the just, but at the same time 
he is indulgent." 

" Who is there that does not know the merits 
of that eminent clergyman, who is one of the 
lights of Catholicism ? " 

*' You speak well ; but what has happened ? " 

** Nothing particular, either in respect to my 
son or the holy house in which he receives a no 
less holy education." 

" Explain yourself, then." 
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"Raphael Archangel is now about twenty- 
two or twenty- three years of age." 

** I know that ; and he might have received 
orders some time ago, and from the same 
moment be made a priest, because with the 
recommendation of the director of the seminary 
and mine, permission could be obtained at once 
from the archbishop." 

" What happiness it would have been for me 
to have seen my son a priest ! " 

" That is very easy, as you may count upon 
our protection." 

" Ah ! God will riot permit me to be so 
happy a mother." 

" I have said to you that you may be so 
at once ; as the youth has a vocation for the 
priesthood, according to what you told me some 
time ago, now that he is at least five years in the 
seminary. Then, what inconvenience is there 
at present, particularly when he enjoys the good 
opinion of the prudent and wise director of that 
noble establishment, in which is formed A holy 
army, called to combat heresy and impiety ? " 

" What a sublime position ! What a pity 
that my son cannot attain to it ! ? " 

" I have told you he may, the moment he 
expresses his desire." 

" That is the question to which I want 
to come." 

VOL. I. H 
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" Well, then, my friend, tell me at once, 
what is the difficulty ? " 

** He has confessed to me lately, Seiior, that 
he has no vocation for the sacred ministry." 

" And if he has no vocation," drily answered 
the priest, " what do you wish me to do ? " 

** Nothing, Senor, in that respect, because 
I have discussed with him the question, but 
cannot persuade him to enter the ministry." 

" Let him leave the seminary, then, and the 
bursary will do for another, who will know how 
to make a better use of it," replied Don Juan 
in the same tone of voice. 

" He will leave it, Seiior, he will leave it ; 
but I beg of you that you will protect him as 
you have hitherto done. Pray do not abandon 
him now — less than ever — that is the favour a 
mother asks of you." 

"And what can I do ?" 

** In every profession one may get to heaven, 
and my son Raphael Archangel has been brought 
up too well not to be animated with the same 
spirit as yourself; he respects you, and so 
he ought, for he owes everything to you, and he 
knows it full well." 

" I do not deny what you say, for I believe 
that in every profession one may attain to the 
kingdom of heaven," and Don Juan Ugar- 
teche, with his hand on his forehead, remained 
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a considerable time as though absorbed in deep 
reflection. 

" In that case, Senor/' said Dona Pacifica, 
after giving the priest time to meditate, "in 
that case it is better to confess candidly that he 
has no inclination for the priesthood — a state 
which requires many quaHties; because he 
would be exposed to fall, like " 

The beata uttered no name, but covered her 
face with both her hands as though she had 
made some shameful declaration. 

" I understand," said Don Juan ; " and what 
is it your son wishes to do ? " 

" To say the truth, Seiior, my son wishes 
to marry." 

"To marry 1 and have you reflected well 
about it ? Is he not very young yet ? " 

" Yes, Seiior, he is very young ; nevertheless, 
the old proverb says, *'Tis better to marry 
than burn.' " 

'* You act like a wise and prudent woman ; 
but I think we have had some conversations 
upon this subject before." 

" Yes, Seiior, we have had ; . . . . and may 
I count upon your approbation ? " 

*' In everything ; and I will do all in my 
power to forward your son's interest." 

** Thanks, Seiior. It is so difficult to find a 
good situation for a youth, particularly in these 
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times, that I am afraid to leave Raphael 
Archangel exposed to the deceptions of the 
world, so much the more when he leaves a 
holy house where he has seen nothing but 
examples of sincerity and morality. You, 
Senor, must understand the dangers to which 
innocency is exposed." 

" Yes, I do understand." 

** And for the same reason you can estimate 
the justly-founded fears an anxious mother must 
feel." 

" I can fully comprehend your feelings — 
perfectly." 

" For that reason, Seiior, I am come, I may 
say, to place my son in your care, so that he 
may be under your holy protection." 

*' I understand you, Dofia Pacifica, you wish 
that the young man should obtain a wife gifted 
with all the qualities, moral and social, of which 
we have sometimes spoken." 

** That is the aspiration of a mother, and I 
think a legitimate one; do you not think so 
too, Senor ? " 

** Most undoubtedly." 

** Then you will do fne the favour I ask of 
you." 

'* With the greatest of pleasure ; and, speak- 
ing freely. Dona Pacifica, I believe that I have 
a number of young ladies suitable for your son, 
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and that he would be just the husband adapted 
to one of them, from the fact that he is so 
moral a young man and so well educated, 
which we must suppose him to be, being a son 
of yours and just leaving the seminary." 

"Nevertheless, as a mother, allow me to 
make a few observations." 

" Undoubtedly ; you have a right to do so." 

*' Well, then, Senor, in the first place, the 
young lady that my son requires for a wife 
must be as virtuous as he is himself, — he who 
is just leaving such a holy establishment." 

" I approve of your observations, for they 
agree exactly with my ideas." 

"In the second place, she must belong to a 
good family, for my son, both by his father and 
mother, comes from ancient nobility; and this, 
Senor, I should require, notwithstanding modern 
reformers want to abolish all class privileges." 

" But who takes notice of these perverse 
heretics ? " 

" Still it is the doctrine of the day." 

" I am aware of that, but they can do 
nothing ; in all parts, the Church will defend 
the privileges of the nobility, and sustain the 
monarchies as well as its own rights and 
authority." 

"Quite right, too; and, therefore, I should wish 
my son to marry with a lady of his own class." 
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" Most undoubtedly so." 

**And if to these two conditions could be 
added that of fortune, the affair would be com- 
plete." 

" Yes ; I think it ought to be." 

After saying this, Don Juan Ugarteche 
reflected for a moment, then took up a book 
from off the table, and began to turn over the 
leaves. In a few minutes, he laid the book 
down, and with an air of satisfaction said to the 
beata — " Not only one young lady with the 
conditions you require, but I have here several." 
And the priest read over one by one the 
names of the young ladies he had down in his 
register, and who were in possession of more or 
less fortune. He then said to Dona Pacifica — 
" You can make your choice from among the 
young ladies I have named." 

*' But not yet, Sefior ; it is an affair in which 
one ought to reflect awhile, and besides, to a 
certain extent, I have fixed on one." 

" Well, then, if it is one of my penitents, you 
may depend that the affair is the same as con- 
cluded." 

" Many thanks, Sefior; but it is not one of 
them." 

" Oh ! that is a different thing. Then, why 
did you come to consult me ? " 

This question the priest asked in a sharp 
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and peevish tone of voice, to which Dona 
Pacifica answered in a mild and humble 
manner : " Are you not my spiritual guide, 
Senor, — my spiritual director in everything ?" 

** And it gives me a great pleasure and satis- 
faction to be so," replied Don Juan, changing 
his voice. 

"Well, then, Seftor, you must know, if you 
please, that an old friend of mine has suddenly 
arrived from the country, and the idea just 
occurred to me " 

"What friend? Who is it?" 

"Ana de Balcarce, widow of a Senor In- 
grand, has arrived at Santiago." 

" Ana de Balcarce, widow of one Ingrand ? 
I think I remember the name. Ah ! — yes ; old 
Ingrand, a rich English merchant — I know. 
He had to become a catholic to get married." 

" Yes, Senor ; but he was catholic only in 
appearance." 

" That is the way with all those impious 
protestants. It is a pity to mix good seed 
with the bad." 

" It is an evil, Senor, for which there is no 
remedy." 

" That we shall see. If we can obtain the 
influence in the government which is our 
right, things will soon be changed." 

"How advantageous that would be for the 
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clergy, who are God's representatives; and, 
as they direct the things of heaven so well, if 
they only had the power how well would they 
also direct the things on earth ! " 

" The world should be governed by a visible 
head — that is, the Pope, of whom we are the 
immediate and legitimate delegates. But you 
were speaking of the Lady Dona Ana Balcarce 
de Ingrand." 

** I said to you that she had arrived at San- 
tiago after an absence of more than ten years, 
because when that old heretic died she retired 
to one of her estates." 

"Is there any family ? " 

" An only daughter, Seiior, whom they say 
is very interesting." 

** And extremely rich, since that Ingrand had 
the fame of being a millionaire." 

** He must have been ; at least, judging by 
appearances." 

" There is no doubt of it, and with respect 
to fortune, this young lady will be the best 
match in all Chile; but how can you be sure 
that, in respect to religious ideas she may not 
be opposed to those of your son, to yours, and 
to mine." 

" That may be ; and for that alone a thought 
has occurred to me." 

" To convert them ? " 
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" Not I, Seiior ; but you may do so." 

" I ; and how can I do it ? " 

" By bringing them into the fold." 

" An excellent idea." 

" This is what has] occurred to me : I have 
thought that Dona Ana Balcarce, the wife of a 
protestant, and her daughter Julia, trained up 
also in a false belief, might be brought back to 
the true fold, and that my son Raphael Arch- 
angel might be the instrument, relying upon 
your powerful co-operation, Senor, which is the 
principal thing of all." 

** I admire your intentions ; but how are they 
to be realised ? " 

" That has to be seen. As a neighbour and 
an old friend it is but natural that I should pay 
her a visit ; then I shall be able to see how 
things look, and thus feel my way, and with 
the blessing of God I shall succeed in my 
project." 

" I wish to God you may ! " 

** My principal desire is that those two poor 
souls should not be lost ; and to save them I 
shall endeavour to place them in your hands." 

" But if they should, as we may suppose, 
have changed their creed, the enterprise will be 
difficult, if not altogether impossible." 

** One does not forget so easily, Seiior, as 
you should know better than me, the belief in 
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which one has been educated ; and although it 
is true that Ana Balcarce lived for many years 
in intimate relations with her husband, whom 
she loved and endeavoured to please in every- 
thing, still it is not less certain that she 
never abandoned her catholic practices ; and 
although not very fervently, yet she always 
followed them, and thus, notwithstanding her 
faith may have become dormant, it has never 
been entirely extinguished/* 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

" I remember it as well as if it was the 
present moment ; and besides, Seiior, since the 
influence of her husband has for a long time 
ceased, it is natural that a reaction has taken 
place, and that she has returned to us — that is, 
to Catholicism — with more force than ever, and 
this reaction, of which I am almost certain, 
gives us greater probabilities ; so much the 
more, if the curate of her parish has fulfilled his 
sacred duty, for then her mind would be 
wonderfully influenced to return into the true 
path/' 

** Do you know. Dona Pacifica, that this for 
us would be a great triumph ? " 

**And without an injury to anyone, but of 
great advantage to all ; for we, or rather you, 
Senor, would have the pleasure of knowing 
that you had rescued two souls from hell ! " 
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" I Will with pleasure lend all my assistance 
to this work of charity, which is so much in 
harmony with our sacred religion." 

" So that, Senor, you will undertake to obtain 
the young lady for Raphael Archangel, and I 
will promise to draw to the catholic fold the 
mother and the daughter.'* 

" To be sure ; for thus two good actions will 
be performed at once. And as the young Lady 
Ingrand is so rich, this great property in -the 
act will pass into the hands of one whose ideas 
coincide with our own — that is to say, into the 
power of one whom the outside world calls a 
clerical, because your son could not be any- 
thing less." 

• "My son ! My Raphael Archangel is clerical 
to the backbone ! " 

" I am sure of that ; and he may count upon 
my protection." 

" I did not expect anything less of you, 
Seiior." 

** Who does not protect his own ? To act 
otherwise would be acting against one's own 
proper interest, because this immense fortune 
once obtained will come to the assistance of our 
holy cause in whatever way it is considered." 

" Who can doubt that? And, therefore, Senor, 
from this moment I can count upon your 
support." 
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" Most certainly you can." 

**Well, then, to-morrow I shall make my 
visit and observe how things look." 

" We will commence operations at once, seeing 
that you, my friend, associate your interests 
with ours." 

** I go still further, Senor ; I consider that our 
interests are so intimately blended that they are 
as one." 

" You are right. The triumph of faith and 
religious ideas is important to all of us, and we 
shall all gain by it." 

** To-morrow I will bring you news about my 
old friend Ana Balcarce." 

" I hope they will be favourable to your views." 

** I hope so too ; but I am certain that they 
will be." 

" Try and do your best, because a conquest 
of this kind redounds to the good of religion, 
for the prestige it confers, and for the assistance 
which the money affords us. To withdraw a 
person from his errors is without dispute a 
great triumph, but to oblige him to contribute 
to the support of our holy religion is a triumph 
still greater." 

" That is clearly to be seen." 

" Do not believe, my friend, that I have the 
least personal interest in money, for I dedicate 
it all to our religious service ; and as the adora- 
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tion of God and the sacrifices offered to Him 
require the oblations of the faithful, it is evident 
that the greater the number of persons who come 
over to us, the grander and more splendid will 
be the adoration we can render to Him, since 
external worship cannot be performed without 
the assistance of money, and external worship 
is of so great an importance that there are 
many theologians who prefer it to the internal, 
because this last is not seen, while the former 
by its splendour attracts the weak and simple- 
minded and incites them to devotion." 

" It is certainly true, Seiior, that there are not 
such splendid services in any church as you get 
up. The month of Mary, the invention of which 
belongs exclusively to you — what miracles has 
it not produced ! What conversions has it not 
effected ! What a number of sinners has it not 
reclaimed ! What a number of souls has it not 
saved ! " 

" You speak well, my friend, and I acknow- 
ledge that by the favour of the Most Holy 
Virgin I have obtained that which I had scarcely 
dared to hope for. The Daughters predilect of 
Mary have progressively increased with a sur- 
prising rapidity." 

" Your merits, Seiior, have had a great in- 
fluence, and the Queen of Heaven through you 
has performed a miracle." 
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" I cannot deny it ; but at the same time it is 
true that the immense concourse of persons who 
assemble in my church of the Compaiiia, are 
drawn by the brilHancy and splendour I give to 
the worship and ceremonies/* 

" You are quite right, Senor." 

** Who is there besides myself that has ever 
adorned a church with so much magnificence ? 
Who like me has occupied himself in having so 
many chandeliers, lustres, and other lights 
placed in all parts of the church, to render 
more grand, more attractive, and more splendid 
our religious services ? '' 

'* No one, Seiior ; absolutely no one." 

"And nevertheless I am criticised even by 
many of the clergy, but they do not know how 
much is gained by it/' 

** Envy, Senor ; they are envious." 

" But I take no notice of them, and shall 
follow that which I consider will best conduce 
to the good of religion." 

" You do quite right, Seiior, and I will con- 
tribute to it my small portion, and the proof of 
what I say is, that I have formed my combina- 
tions with respect to Dona Ana Balcarce." 

" I wish you complete success, my friend. 
But who would have thought it was so late ; 
why it is near twelve o'clock." 

** So late! How the time passes. I must 
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now take my leave; but to-morrow, after my 
visit to Dona Ana Balcarce, I shall return here." 

" Do so, for I shall feel anxious to hear your 
report." 

Don Juan rang a small bell which stood upon 
the table, and immediately an old servant 
appeared — ^* Tell the young girl that her mis- 
tress is waiting for her." 

The servant disappeared, and almost irti- 
mediately Elena presented herself at the door. 

" Let us go, my child," said Dona Pacifica, 
addressing her young servant, and rising from 
her seat. 

" One moment," exclaimed Don Juan Ugar- 
teche, " I also have something to present to you." 

"Senor, I do not expect the least recompense." 

" I know that ; but I wish to make you both 
participate in the favours of the Church. It was 
only yesterday I received direct from Rome, 
and blessed by the Holy Father, a few rosaries 
and beads from Jerusalem, and some scapularies 
with the stamp of the most Holy Virgin. These 
relics are full of indulgences recently conceded 
by the Pope, nothing less than the grace of one 
hundred days for the persons who wear them, 
to deliver a soul from purgatory every time 
they say nine pater-nosters and nine av6 marias, 
commending themselves to God and the Holy 
Father, and praying for the extirpation of 
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heresy and the triumph of our holy mother the 
Church." 

'* Seiior, what a great wonder ! What a stu- 
pendous concession ! What I can one every 
night deliver a soul from purgatory ? " 

" Not only each night, but each moment, my 
children ; for, as I have told you, it only re- 
quires nine pater-nosters and nine av6 marias." 

" But no Pope ever granted to the faithful a 
grace so wonderful ! " 

" So it is ! " 

" No doubt Pio Nono wishes to leave purga- 
tory empty." 

** He has the power to concede anything he 
pleases ; Jesus Christ said to him, * Whatsoever 
thou bindest on earth shall be bound in hea- 
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And are you going to give us those relics ?" 

" Yes, immediately." 

" How grateful we ought to be to our spiritual 
and temporal director, should we not, Elena?" 

" Very much, Senora," answered Elena with 
great simplicity, who sincerely believed all these 
wonders. 

Don Juan then went to a large trunk, one of 
those ancient ones often seen in Spanish houses, 
the locks and keys of which are curiously 
wrought and engraved, and, opening it with a 
mysterious air, took out two rosaries and two 
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scapularies which with great respect he kissed 
and gave to the two females. 

Dona Pacifica followed the example of the 
priest in kissing the relics, and Elena did the 
same* Owners of such great treasures, they 
took their leave of the holy man who had made 
them such invaluable presents. Dona Pacifica, 
however, had her thoughts more occupied with 
her religious matrimonial speculations than with 
the relics which Don Juan had just given her, 
and she retired from his house with a fixed 
determination to take the field on the morrow. 



CHAPTER X. 

DON EUSEBIO BALCARCE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Dona Ana de Balcarce, widow of an old 
English merchant, Mr. James Ingrand, who 
had acquired a colossal fortune, augmented con- 
siderably by the lapse of time and by the natural 
increment which wealth acquires, was a woman 
about forty-four or forty-eight years of age. 
She still preserved the greater part of her 
former beauty, and notwithstanding the num- 
ber of summers she had seen her face was still 
without a wrinkle ; but against these advantages 
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were seen a few white hairs interspersed among 
the long dark hair which covered her head, and 
her figure, from its increased bulk, had lost that 
flexibility by which young girls are so much dis- 
tinguished. The life of this lady had glided 
gently along, surrounded by all the comforts 
and conveniences which wealth could procure, 
and which are great preservatives against the 
ravages of time. 

Dona Ana de Balcarce, the only daughter of 
an old military gentleman of an elevated 
position, had not received the most careful 
education, but to compensate for that the affec- 
tion of her father had fully obviated the want 
of instruction, and she became, if not the most 
accomplished among her companions, at any rate 
not the most deficient, besides being the most 
submissive and kindest of any daughter who 
had ever blessed a father in his declining years. 
It is true the young Ana Balcarce did not 
shine by reason of her accomplishments, but 
the same might be said of any young lady 
among her friends and companions at the time 
of which we are treating, when parents were 
afraid to have their daughters taught to read 
and write, for fear that they should be able to 
carry on a love correspondence. Nevertheless, 
the father of Ana, braving all such prejudices, 
gave to her the little knowledge he possessed, 
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and he himself taught her to read and write, 
and also allowed her to read a few books ; these 
he had taken the precaution first to peruse him- 
self before placing them in the hands of his dear 
Anita, as he in his fondness for his daughter 
was in the habit of calling her. 

This interesting young lady, for she was really 
handsome, was imbued with the religious pagan- 
ism of the time, which, although to a lesser ex- 
tent, is continued to our days, and she followed, 
if not from conviction at least from habit, all the 
practices of her religion. 

One day the father received an order to 
repair to Santiago upon affairs relating to the 
service, and as he had no more family than his 
beloved daughter, from whom it was impossible 
to separate himself owing to the great love 
he bore her, he resolved to take her with him 
to the capital. The social position of the old 
soldier, as well as family connections, enabled 
him to place his daughter in genteel society, 
and although the want of the goods of for- 
tune is always a great drawback to our enjoy- 
ments, nevertheless Ana de Balcarce from the 
moment of her arrival at Santiago was received 
into the houses of many of the principal 
families, by whom she was much caressed and 
esteemed for the amiableness and sweetness 
of her disposition. 
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The old soldier finding himself obliged to 
remain in Santiago, resolved to make it his 
permanent residence, and from consideration 
for his daughter, more than on his own account, 
he located himself as decently and respectably 
as his scanty income would permit ; and as in 
that epoch everything was excessively cheap 
in Santiago, its inhabitants being then unac- 
quainted with the luxury and extravagance 
which have been so rapidly developed within 
the last few years, he could live pretty com- 
fortably upon his pay alone, independent of 
any trifle he might have possessed besides. 
As Anita was methodical and economical in 
her habits everything was made the most of by 
that happy family, formed only of an old father 
and his young and handsome daughter; but 
not for that was it less animated and cheerful, 
because the tender love of the father and no 
less tender love of the daughter filled with 
content their modest dwelling in which peace 
and felicity reigned, while mutual complaisance 
and kindness produced their effects by a recip- 
rocal endearment and affection. 

Don Eusebio de Balcarce, for this was the 
name of the old soldier, lived as happily as the 
infirmities consequent upon a rather advanced 
age, and anxious thoughts for the future of 
his beloved Anita would permit. He reflected 
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and with reason that his stay in this world 
could not be of long duration, and he shuddered 
at the thought of what might befall his daughter 
after his decease, whom he should have to 
leave without a protector and without fortune. 
He cast the eyes of an anxious father reservedly 
towards those young men who were in the habit 
in society of rendering homage to the charms of 
his daughter, but, always dignified and prudent, 
guarded in his own breast the impressions 
more or less favourable he felt for this one or for 
that, confining himself only to asking her with 
the greatest of dissimulation, and when they 
were alone, which of those young men seemed 
to her to be the best. The innocent answers 
of the young girl, however, clearly manifested 
to the old father that her tender heart had not 
yet experienced one of those impressions, one of 
those iiidescribable feelings which often decide 
the fate of a woman ; and if the serenity of his 
daughter calmed his troubled mind, yet not 
on that account was he less sad, for the horizon 
was not clear, nor was it possible to foretell 
the future ; and as a father, a loving father, finds 
his happiness in that of his children, so the old 
soldier felt his happiness in that of his Anita. 

Such was the state of mind of the father and 
daughter — one full of anxious care and thought, 
the other indifferent to the events of the future, 
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when one night the whole of the inhabitants of 
the town were alarmed and awakened out of 
sleep by the furious ringing of innumerable 
bells, denoting the existence of a fire in some 
part of the capital. The following morning, 
accounts of the incidents of the catastrophe 
which had occurred the. evening previous in the 
centre of the commercial part of the town, were 
carried from one to another until they spread 
themselves all over Santiago. Among these 
of course was mentioned the cause of the fire, 
and the great losses sustained by the shop- 
keepers and others whose premises had been 
consumed or otherwise injured. But what 
seemed to interest most and produce the 
greatest number of comments, was the noble 
and disinterested conduct of an Englishman, 
owner of one of the late shops and a sufferer 
by the fire to a large extent, for during the 
height of the disaster the Englishman, instead 
of trying to save his own property, was busily 
employed in rescuing the lives of a family who 
lived in the upper part of the house in which 
his shop was located. These generous exer- 
tions to save the lives of his fellow-creatures 
were crowned with complete success, though 
not without he himself receiving several serious 
injuries. When the loud cries from the family 
reached his ears, the upper part of the house 
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where the fire commenced was enveloped in 
flames, nevertheless, disregarding all danger, he 
precipitated himself into the midst of the fire 
and attained his object, although by a miracle it 
may be said, of saving the whole of the family. 

There is nothing produces greater sympathy 
in the minds of all generous and noble-hearted 
persons than a daring and valorous act, parti- 
cularly when it is performed in the cause of 
humanity ; thus it was that the whole town re- 
sounded with the praises of the Englishman, and 
many persons of all classes thronged his door 
to make inquiries after the state of his health. 

Amongst these was Don Eusebiode Balcarce, 
who did not limit his attentions to simply 
asking the porter how the invalid was, but 
solicited to be introduced to his master, know- 
ing that he lived alone or at most only 
accompanied by his servant. 

The old soldier had had no acquaintance 
with the Englishman, and it was only from 
having heard of his gallant action of the night 
before that he was induced to call, moved by a 
sentiment of admiration and a desire to know 
him, and also to offer his services, if in any way 
he could be useful. 

The servant returned with a request for 
Don Eusebio to walk in, and he was shown 
into a room ; the man merely saying to him 
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to have the kindness to wait a few minutes 
as the doctor was with his master, but that 
in a few seconds he would be disengaged. 

The old soldier, carried away, as we have 
said, by a sentiment of admiration and kindness, 
had entered the house, but finding himself 
in close proximity to the person he had 
inquired for, and for whom he felt a deep 
interest, found himself not a little perplexed 
and almost repented of what he had done, 
so much so that he conceived the idea of 
withdrawing himself quietly without being 
seen. 

He had taken up his hat, and was on the point 
of retiring when the doctor entered the room and 
saluted him with the greatest politeness, for he 
had met the doctor several times in some 
of the most aristocratic houses in Santiago. 

" You can enter the bedroom, if you wish," 
said the doctor to Don Eusebio. 

" Fearful of incommoding the invalid I was 
about to retire." 

" Your visit to him has been announced, and 
he is expecting you." 

'* Would it not be inconvenient to him to see 
me in the state he is in ? " 

'* By no means." 

*' My only intention was to inquire after his 
health." 
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"He will soon be better — he is not in the 
least danger." 

*' That is all I am anxious to know." 

" Nevertheless he expects you, and would 
feel sorry if you left without seeing him." 

Don Eusebio was confused and hardly knew 
how to act, and was going to excuse himself 
when the doctor, pushing open the bedroom 
door, in a loud voice said to him, ** Enter, Senor, 
the Seftor Ingrand expects you." 

It. was not possible to make any further 
resistance, and therefore the veteran entered 
the room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE INVALID. 

The strong glare of the sun was relieved in 
that bedroom by means of thick curtains 
which hung before two windows looking into 
the courtyard. The room was a large one, but 
everything it contained appeared to be in great 
disorder. The walls were covered with maps 
and ancient pictures, so close together that it 
was difficult to discover the colour of the paper 
of the room. A marble chimney, situated be- 
tween the two windows, had no other orna- 
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ment than an old clock and a few books on 
the chimney-piece, as though left there by- 
chance; some of them were open, and all 
covered with dust more or less, according to 
the time they had remained there. Against 
the wall, in front of the chimney, stood a large 
book-case, and in it, besides a good number of 
books, several mineral specimens of different 
kinds — these were a collection from some of the 
rich mineral veins which are found in so great 
an abundance in our country. 

Towards the end of the room, by the side of 
the window, stood a writing-desk, in which 
were several divisions, each with its appropriate 
label affixed. This was the only thing that 
appeared to be in regular order, for all the rest 
were in a most disorderly condition — various 
articles, such as riding-jackets, hunting append- 
ages, &c., were strewed upon the floor, chairs, 
and other pieces of furniture, all of which de- 
noted carelessness on the part of the owner of 
the room ; but the fact was that Mr. Ingrand had 
prohibited anyone from regulating it, or even 
sweeping it out, unless he were present to pre- 
vent any of the things from being moved, par- 
ticularly a large number of papers which lay 
here and there in the greatest confusion. 

After this slight glance, which any one might 
give in a moment, at the dormitory of the 
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valiant and humane Englishman, would be seen 
the bed on which he lay, formed of thick mat- 
tresses, while for a quilt was substituted an 
immense coverlet made of huanaco skins, the 
soft wool of which was more than sufficient to 
cause an agreeable warmth to the body without 
the necessity of supporting a great weight. This 
large coverlet was lined throughout with thick 
red damask, having a fringe of the same colour, 
giving it the appearance of one of those rich 
coverlets used by our ancestors to lay over their 
beds at the commencement of the last century. 
A rich Brussels carpet covered the floor, while on 
a brass ornament hung a dressing-gown of rich 
material, which no doubt Mr. Ingrand made 
use of when he arose, to guard himself against 
the intense cold of the winter, so severe in San- 
tiago owing to its proximity to the Andes. 

Don Eusebio de Balcarce entered the bed- 
room of Mr. Ingrand, who, making an effort, 
sat up in the bed and begged his visitor to take 
a seat. The old soldier, taking a chair, said 
that he had only come to inquire after the 
health of a man who had exposed his life to 
save that of others to whom he was entirely 
unknown. 

The Englishman smiled good-naturedly, and 
said, " I have done nothing but fulfilled my duty, 
for if I had left those people to perish when I 
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could have saved them, I could never have 
reconciled it to my conscience, and I should 
have been oppressed with constant remorse." 

After a short time he added, ** I know that 
several persons have been here to inquire after 
my health in consequence of this affair ; but it 
has not merited so much attention, for the sacri- 
fice has not been great, and the doctor has just 
now told me that there is no danger. Except 
some slight bruises, which are more troublesome 
than dangerous, I shall be completely well in a 
few days." 

Don Eusebio, who had remained for some 
time silent, at length said, " Excuse me in not 
being content to ask after your health, but I 
came with the object of offering you my services." 

'* That is extremely kihd of you, the more so 
as I am a stranger to you ; but I am glad that 
I have had the opportunity and the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance." 

The old soldier again referred to the work 
performed by Mr. Ingrand at the fire, and said 
** All the world has highly praised your action." 

" That is more than recompense enough, 
since the doctor tells me there is not the 
slightest risk." 

** I am very glad of that, and I wish you a 
speedy recovery ;" and here Don Eusebio 
moved towards the door. 
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"What ! going SO soon ?"said the Englishman. 

** I ought not to have intruded myself; but as 
I have done so, I congratulate myself for doing 
it." 

"And why not remain a little longer — it is a 
work of charity to visit the sick." 

" I only wish it was in my power to alleviate 
your pains, and then you would soon recover 
your health." 

" Well, then, accept my thanks for this friendly 
visit that you have made me." 

And Don Eusebio, repeating his wish for a 
speedy recovery, retired from the house. 

Mr. Ingrand was extremely pleased with the 
polite manners and gentlemanly behaviour of 
his late visitor, also for his kindness in coming 
to him, a perfect stranger, to offer his services ; 
but while musing upon the interview the thought 
occurred to him that he had neglected to ask 
the gentleman his name, and he immediately 
rang for his servant, who, when he entered the 
room, was asked by his master — 

" Do you know that gentleman who just went 
out ?" 

** No, Senor," answered the m^n. 

** Well, then, he cannot be far ; run after him 
and follow him until you ascertain whereabouts 
he lives.'' 

In half an hour the servant returned, but 
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without having seen Don Eusebio, although he 
had looked for him in every direction. Mr. 
Ingrand felt annoyed at his own negligence in 
not having asked the name of his friendly 
visitor, so that upon his recovery he might 
have called upon him and thanked him for his 
kind attentions. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE MEETING. 



More than a fortnight had passed since the 
night of the fire, and the Englishman, although 
partially recovered from the effects of the burns 
he had received, and had for some time left his 
bed, nevertheless had not yet attempted to 
go out of the house. During this time Don 
Eusebio had, every day without exception, 
<:alled and inquired of the servant how his 
master was progressing in health ; but, notwith- 
standing the repeated requests of the man for 
him to enter the house, he persistently declined, 
and even to Mr. Ingrand's regret and annoy- 
ance refused to leave his name. 

One evening the old soldier, accompanied by 
his daughter, was in the house of the President 
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of the Republic, General B , having gone 

there to pay him a visit, and being an old fellow 
soldier and companion of the general, he was 
always treated by him with all the familiarity 
of an old comrade ; more especially as the young 
President at a former period had served under 
the orders of him who was now his subaltern, 
yet not the less was he his friend. 

In the midst of a friendly conversation a 
servant entered and announced, " Don Santiago 
Ingrand." 

The President ordered him to be admitted 
immediately, and without ceremony he was 
introduced into the room. The moment he 
appeared at the threshold of the door, the 
President, with all the frankness habitual to a 
soldier, said — 

" Come in, my friend. We are here enfamille^ 
and we shall receive you into our intimacy with- 
out ceremony, and as one of ourselves," and 
the general, cordially taking hold of the hand 
the Englishman held out to him, continued 
— "Allow me to introduce to you my old 
commander, Don Eusebio de Balcarce, and this 
young lady. Dona Ana, his daughter." 

" I have already the honour of knowing the 
gentleman," answered the Englishman, respect- 
fully saluting him and the young lady. 

" What ! " exclaimed the President with 
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vivacity, " are you already acquainted with each 
other ? " 

'*Yes, Senor," answered the Englishman, 
" for some three weeks, more or less/' 

" That is very strange ! Why, it is only a 
short time that Don Eusebio has been in San- 
tiago, and you keep yourself so retired, like an 
Englishman." 

" But that does not you see, your Excellency, 
prevent me from making acquaintances." 

" Here are no ' Your ExcellencieSy my friend, 
we are here as I said en famille, and we must 
treat each other as old acquaintances ; but I 
am curious to learn how you came to know my 
old commander." 

" In a very simple manner," answered the 
Englishman, with that ingenuous frankness com- 
mon to his countrymen ; " it was through a work 
of charity." 

*'A work of charity! Why, what kind of 
charity could he do for you ? You, a mil- 
lionaire, that can command anything." 

** Is the gentleman a millionaire ? " asked 
Don Eusebio, turning red in the face. 

*' The gentleman, your friend, did not go to 
see a millionaire," answered the Englishman 
with a dignified calmness ; " he went to see an 
invalid, a man who had nearly perished in the 
late fire, and I am certain he made no inquiries 
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about my fortune, but about the state of that 
poor individual." 

Mr. Ingrand in saying these words was some- 
what moved, and no less so was the old soldier 
and his interesting daughter, because in saying 
the truth he had done Don Eusebio justice. 

The general also was affected, but after a 
short silence he in a cheerful tone of voice 
exclaimed — '* I know that millions would not 
influence my old commander, for he only takes 
into account his campaigns and family parch- 
ments." 

" You are right. General ; I cannot divest my- 
self of the old belief my fathers taught me, to 
respect my name, and of their teaching I pre- 
serve the remembrance — my companions in 
arms have often spoken of military honour, and 
I have rendered it homage, nor have I ever 
brought upon it a single stain." 

" Excellent, excellent, my friend ! " taking 
hold and pressing the hand of the veteran ; " but 
do me the favour to relate the visit you made 
to Senor Ingrand." 

Don Eusebio de Balcarce related the visit he 
made, and also the motive for it, the particulars 
of which our readers are already acquainted with. 

General B listened to that candid rela- 

tion with signs of interest, after hearing which 
he exclaimed— 
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" Ah ! my friend, it's plain to be seen you are 
of the old stock." 

" The only true and noble/* added Mr. James 
Ingrand. 

Meanwhile the young lady was examining 
some pictures, and turning over the leaves of an 
album which lay on the table, not however 
without being attentive to every word of the 
conversation, and now and then casting furtive 
glances at the speakers, particularly at Mr, 
Ingrand. 

The Englishman was far from being young, 
for he represented a man of at least forty years 
of age, and his open although serious counten- 
ance revealed depth of intelligence joined to 
high rectitude, but which did not prevent him 
from being considered in commercial circles as a 
man very close, as one well versed in business,and 
whose whole soul was concentrated in money. 

Anita was not aware of this, and therefore 
was not prejudiced against him ; on the contrary, 
she considered him to be of a magnanimous and 
generous disposition. Mr. James Ingrand 
yet retained the marks of the burns he had 
rceived, which, although they disfigured his 
face, lent a beauty to his mind ; and as Anita 
appreciated the moral qualities more than the 
physical, she felt a certain affection for the 
English gentleman. 
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Another circumstance which contributed to 
excite her sympathy for him was, that being 
questioned by the President concerning the 
circumstances of the late fire and the part which 
he had taken in it, he answered with great 
plainness and simplicity ; relating what had been 
done by others, but very slightingly mentioning 
anything of the part in which he had borne a 
share, nevertheless, regard to truth compelled 
him to give a plain statement, without however 
making it appear that he thought he had done 
more than any man ought to have done in 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. Ingrand was the first to take his leave, 
but in doing so, he begged of Don Eusebio to 
permit him to have the pleasure of paying him 
a visit on the following day, for the purpose of 
manifesting his gratitude for the care and 
attention shown to him during the time he was 
confined to his bed. 

"There is no occasion for demonstration, 
Seiior Ingrand," answered the veteran, '* because 
gratitude when it really exists is more a thing 
to be felt, and instead of exhibiting it conceals 
itself ; it is like all virtues, the more mysterious 
they are the more they are esteemed by those 
who practise them in silence." 

The Englishman could do no less than 
admire the remarks of the old soldier, and 
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appreciating what was noble in the words he 
had just expressed, answered — 

'*Well, then, if my visit is not to manifest 
my gratitude, at least I shall be permitted to 
pay my respects.*' 

*'Your friendship will be accepted with 
pleasure, but not your respects." 

Mr. Ingrand felt himself more and more 
drawn to Don Eusebio by the display of such 
delicacy of sentiment. 

The following day he called at the house of 
Don Eusebio, where he was expected ancl 
favourably received. The Englishman, a great 
observer as the majority of his countrymen 
are, was struck with the order and neatness 
that reigned in that house, notvsrithstanding its 
modest appearance, and it gave him a favour- 
able idea of the young lady, which was con- 
firmed more and more as they became more 
intimate, and as time revealed to him the excel- 
lent qualities which adorned Anita, and which 
he was able to observe — as his visits after a short 
time had become frequent. 

At length, entirely captivated by the virtues 
of the daughter of the old soldier, Mr. Ingrand 
resolved to ask her of her father, who with 
pleasure consented to so advantageous a match ^ 
provided it should be with the full and entire 
approbation of his Anita, and excepting also the 
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inconvenience of difference of religion. This 
last Mr. Ingrand assured him should be no 
obstacle, seeing there -was no other means of 
obtaining the hand of a young lady so desirable 
in every respect. 

Anita, on whose heart the valiant and 
generous action of the Englishman had made a 
profound impression, besides having noticed in 
him a thousand other good qualities, gave her 
consent, and the marriage was celebrated a 
short time after according to the catholic rite 
— an exigence made by her as well as her 
father, and more so by the Church, which 
without that would have placed an impediment 
in the way. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CATHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT. 

The change in the religion of Mr. Ingrand was, 
as is generally the case, more apparent than 
real, for it is a difficult thing for one to abandon 
the principles in which he has been from his 
childhood educated, and thus it was that Mr. 
Jngrand followed the practice of his own reli- 
gion, leaving his wife to follow hers. Neverthe- 
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less, little by little, she modified somewhat her 
ideas, and became every day more reasonable 
and tolerant, for she could not conceive how a 
man so good and kind as her husband was 
could be a reprobate, and she reflected that 
such a strict dogma was entirely in opposition 
to the benignity of his character, with the 
love and affection he had for his wife, and his 
innate notions of justice and rectitude of con- 
duct. Her confessor was continually telling 
her that her husband could not be saved, and 
also that she would have a sin on her conscience 
if she did not bring him to the feet of a priest 
to ask pardon for his sins ; but she felt that 
this, although in harmony with her faith, was 
altogether contrary to her reason, and she 
gradually left off frequenting the confessional, 
until at length she went there only once in the 
year. 

This conduct in Anita, which her husband 
could do no less than take notice of, made her 
every day more appreciable in his eyes, because 
without any instigation from him, and only in 
virtue of her own convictions, she became more 
moderate in her principles, and it is this indul- 
gence or tolerance which is the base of all true 
Christian doctrine. 

One day Mr. Ingrand could not refrain from 
saying to Anita, which he did smilingly, " Do 
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you know, my dear, that you have changed 
very much ? " 

"In what manner ? " 

"Why, when we were first married, there 
was never a week passed without you went 
to confession, and now you go only once in the 
year." 

" It is true what you say." 

" And what is the reason of it ? '' 

Anita blushed and remained silent. 

Mr. Ingrand continued, " I have never spoken 
to you respecting your religious practices, and 
if I do now ask such a question it is not to 
oblige you to reveal to me your secrets, because 
exigence does not agree with my character, nor 
have I a right to exact it, it is merely from 
simple curiosity and you can do as you like, 
whether to answer it or not." 

" But for a husband there should be no 
secrets." 

" And yet you have kept one from me." 

" But you never asked me anything about it, 
and therefore I thought you had not observed 
it." 

" Nothing that concerns you can pass unper- 
ceived by me, because all connected with you 
interests me." 

" Thanks, my dear." 

"One is indifferent only when there is no 
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love, and I thank God that I have not ceased 
from the beginning to love you, and I now do 
so more than ever." 

** And I feel the same towards you.*' 

" Yes, I believe our love corresponds, my 
dear ; but tell me what has produced such a 
metamorphosis ? Have you turned protestant ? " 

''No, my dear. I shall never change my 
religion." 

"In that you act as you ought to do, for 
unless it is conviction which produces in us a 
reaction, we should never go against the ideas 
and sentiments which we have formed, because 
in any other manner we would act in contradic- 
tion to ourselves, and be at war with our con- 
science." 

*'Then, how did you become a catholic to 
get married ? '' 

"In your country one is obliged to lie, and 
this compulsion, this violence, to one's con- 
science benefits no one, but rather tends to 
injure Catholicism and bring it into discredit, be- 
cause one never practises it ; it also injures the 
individual, for they have obliged him to tell a 
falsehood, to commit a bad action, which to a 
conscientious man brings shame and remorse. 
Believe me, my dear, the step I took to obtain 
our union has been a reproach to my conscience 
and even to my honour, and which, without 
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thinking much about it, has made me regard 
with the greatest repugnance the exclusiveness 
and intolerance of your religion." 

*' Then, according to that, you would not 
have been pleased if I had changed my reli- 
gion.^' 

" If conviction was the only and exclusive 
motive for doing so, I should be glad, but if you 
were to do it only to please me, I would not 
have accepted it, and moreover I should have 
rather an unfavourable opinion of you ; but yet 
you have not answered my first question." 

**What was the cause I used to confess so 
frequently, and now so very seldom ? " 

" Exactly." 

" Well, then, the whole of the secret is, that 
they have acted towards me in a manner directly 
opposite to what you have done." 

" How is that ? " 

**My spiritual director desired me to make 
you become a catholic by force, and repre- 
sented my tolerance as a crime." 

" Is it possible ! " 

"He told me that I ought to deprive you 
even of my love if you continued obstinate, or 
to make use of it as a halter to bring you, and 
as a chain to bind you to the faith." 

** Is it possible!" again exclaimed Mr. In- 
grand with astonishment. 
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" And this it has been which has caused such 
repugnance as to make me, not abandon my 
religion, but to go with less frequency to per- 
form my duties as a catholic; and what has 
made this doctrine more unfavourable in my 
eyes, is the fact that it is so contrary to the 
manner you have observed towards me." 

"You have done quite right, my beloved 
wife," said Mr. Ingrand, with tenderness em- 
bracing her, and then he added — " Follow your 
religion, and thus you will have no cause to 
repent ; but follow it in that in which it is not 
opposed to reason, to justice, to tolerance, nor 
to the good* of your neighbours, because charity 
is the first and perhaps the only law, the only 
precept of Christianity, and which we should 
always observe if we wish to follow the maxims 
of the Lord and preserve ourselves free from 



sm. 



Anita listened attentively to those words of 
peace and mildness, but yet there was an ap- 
pearance of sadness upon her countenance which 
her husband noticed, and he asked her if she 
did not approve of his opinions. 

" Oh yes, my dear." 

" Then why do you appear so sad ? " 

" Because there exists a doubt in my mind 
which torments me, and of which I have not 
been able to divest myself, notwithstanding 
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it IS repugnant to my judgment as well as 
to my feelings." 

« What is it ? " 

" They have taught me from my infancy, 
and they have repeated it to me a number 
of times in the confessional, that every one 
who is not a catholic will be irrecoverably lost ; 
and thus I live tormented with the thought of 
the destiny that awaits you, and as I love you, 
my dear, what must be the conflict in my mind ? 
what the anguish of my soul ? and for the 
purpose of not hearing this doctrine, which is 
so opposed to the feelings of my heart and of 
my love for you, I have refrained very much 
from the confessional ; still I must own I enter- 
tain fears which torture me, placing me in the 
alternative of either renouncing my faith or 
condemning a man I love and esteem." 

" My poor dear Anita, I can understand you 
and I pity you ; but your complaint fortunately 
is not incurable, you already have commenced 
to correct yourself, and that is sufficient, time 
with your reason and good sense will do the 
rest.'' 

" Your example, my love, has had a powerful 
influence over me, because never have I heard 
you condemn others, and that is a system in 
harmony with my judgment and sentiments." 

" I have no wish, Anita, to combat your 
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creed by adducing reasons for my unbelief, but 
we should not accept what tends to injure 
others. I can forgive fallacies of judgment, 
although it is always well to be on our guard 
against error. We are all children of the same 
Father, who has brought us into being, why 
then should we condemn those whom He 
tolerates ? If your confessor anathematises me, 
I do not anathematise him, but I forgive and 
pardon him, although by his principles he tries 
to introduce discord between us, for what is it 
else when he asserts that a protestant is a fire- 
brand of hell ? But I trust you will take into 
account the morality of one's actions, so as not 
to condemn others." 

" This has been my doubt and my torment, 
but this doubt and this torment are fading fast 
from my mind " 

** And will ultimately disappear, for your 
happiness, for mine, and for all around us.'' 

After this conversation, of which we have only 
given a small part, there was never any more 
discussion upon the subject between Dona Ana 
Balcarce and her husband, but there reigned the 
same peace and harmony between them which 
had before existed ; and each one followed 
their own form of belief, but modified according 
to reason and justice, from which spring charity, 
tolerance, and brotherly love. 
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Some years passed over, and the fruit of this 
happy union consisted of one only child, a 
beautiful girl, to whom they gave the name of 
Julia. It is needless to say that she was almost 
the exclusive delight of her parents, and of her 
old grandfather, who however hardly had the 
pleasure of knowing her, for he died about two 
years after she was born. This blow was a 
most severe trial to Anita, who almost adored 
her old father, but a still more terrible one 
awaited her, for her husband was attacked by a 
severe sickness, to which, notwithstanding the 
most skilful medical treatment, and the assidu- 
ous and constant care and attention of his wife, 
Mr. Ingrand had to succumb, and he expired in 
the arms of his disconsolate wife, who for more 
than three months had scarcely ever left his 
side. 

Dona Ana Balcarce thus found herself a 
widow and the owner of an immense fortune, 
but not for this great wealth were the losses 
she had experienced to her the less sensible 
and distressing, and she decided to abandon 
the capital and retire to one of her estates in 
the country. She was unwilling to remain 
in the place where she had suffered so much, 
for to the loss of a beloved father and an almost 
idolised husband, was added the cruel and 
obstinate tenacity of the priests, who were 
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determined by any means that Mr. Ingrand 
should be made to reconcile himself to the 
Catholic Church, by confessing to one of them 
his sins, and receiving from them absolution; 
considering, no doubt, that this would be a 
grand triumph for religion under two aspects — 
first for the definite conversion of a Protestant, 
which would be proclaimed from the pulpits of 
all the churches, and probably with the lying 
addition that the dying man in his last moments 
had eagerly clamoured for the aid of a priest to 
reconcile him with God ; in the second place, 
that being rich, he might be induced to bequeath 
a considerable legacy to the Church. But 
Mr. Ingrand had given orders to his wife by 
no means to allow a priest to come near his 
dying bed, and Dona Ana de Balcarce had 
complied strictly with his request, in spite of 
the influence of her friends and the accusations 
of all kinds which they raised against her, for 
they never could forgive her for complying 
with the wishes of her dying husband contrary 
to the belief in which she had been born, and 
against the desires of the priests to invade, as 
they said, for the good of his soul, the dying 
bqd of the rich man, but the wife had obeyed 
her husband and complied with his wish, and 
thus the priests gained no glory or advantage 
either moral or pecuniary. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



JULIA INGRAND. 



Having given a relation of the antecedents of 
the Ingrand family, with which Dona Pacifica 
Jerez was also acquainted, as we have seen by 
the conversation she had with Don Juan Ugar- 
teche, we will now give a sketch of one of the 
principal actors who holds a place in our 
history — that is, the daughter of Dona Ana 
Balcarce and of Mr. James Ingrand and who 
bore the name of Julia. 

This young lady, who almost from her 
infancy had resided in the country, had had no 
other instructress than her mother ; but Dona 
Ana Balcarce was a very different woman from 
what she had been in her youth, because from 
the lessons her husband had given her, and by 
her own application, she had acquired sufficient 
knowledge and accomplishments to enable her 
to educate and instruct her daughter. Influ- 
enced in this way, Dona Ana during the first 
years of her daughter's infancy, neglected no 
opportunity to acquire a knowledge of every- 
thing which might be useful or even agreeable, 
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and thus it was that she found herself obliged 
to pay attention to various studies, and what 
was more, she had also as it were in a manner 
to simplify them so that they might be compre- 
hended by a child, a task not easily to be 
accomplished by a woman, but the love of 
a mother enabled her to overcome all diffi- 
culties. 

Julia Ingrand grew up healthy and robust 
from her continually residing in the pure air of 
the country, while at the same time her mind 
was formed and invigorated by the prudent 
lessons she daily received from her mother. 

On the other hand also. Dona Ana Balcarce 
de Ingrand had not neglected her pecuniary 
affairs, but had intrusted the management of 
her large property to an intelligent and honour- 
able individual, who by his careful superin- 
tendence and economy had increased con- 
siderably its value. From this general state- 
ment, however, must be excepted the estate 
to which the mother and daughter had retired, 
for that Dona Ana herself had undertaken the 
management of, and on which she spared no 
exertions or expense to embellish and beautify, 
with the object of making it a residence that 
could never be displeasing to her tender child, 
whom she surrounded with everything capable 
of affording her pleasure and rendering her 
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comfortable and happy. She also availed her- 
self of every means of procuring agreeable 
companions for her daughter, but only those of 
a strict morality, and capable, while amusing 
her, of affording her instruction ; for this pur- 
pose neither pecuniary expenses nor difference 
of social position was any impediment, she 
overlooked all that provided her daughter 
could obtain good lessons of every kind for the 
development of her intellect and the improve- 
ment of her character, and thus Julia Ingrand» 
although having received her education in the 
country, was as perfectly instructed and accomr 
plished as any of the young ladies of her age 
in Santiago. 

When Julia Ingrand first arrived at the 
capital she was about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, rather tall and well formed, hair 
dark, and with the clear transparency of skin 
common to the daughters of Albion ; she 
possessed all the beauty of the English face 
without the coldness by which it is charac- 
terised, and for which it has been compared to 
marble for its whiteness and the want of 
animation in its features. 

In the country where she had passed her 
infancy and the greatest part of her youth, she 
had formed no particular affection, excepting 
that she. felt for her mother, as was natural, and 
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for a young friend about her own age named 
Sofia Bascunan, and for a few servants who 
almost idolised her, as also did all the poor 
people in the neighbourhood whom she visited 
frequently and assisted, receiving from them 
gratitude and blessings, with which she felt in 
her pure heart to be amply repaid for all her 
kindness. 

It was with regret that Julia took leave of 
a place where she had passed so many happy 
hours of her life ; but it must be confessed that 
she also felt a curiosity — a curiosity natural to 
all, and especially to a young person just enter- 
ing into life — to become acquainted with the 
capital, of which she had heard so much spoken, 
and where it had been represented to her there 
were so many distractions and amusements 
not to be found in a country place. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE VISIT, 



DoNA Pacifica Jerez, in conformity with the 
conversation she had held with Don Juan 
Ugarteche, and for the realisation of her pro- 
jects, resolved on the day following the night 
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of her interview with the priest to pay a visit 
to her old friend, as she called Dona Ana de 
Balcarce. 

On this occasion the mirror of the beata was 
brought into greater requisition than it had 
been for some time, her best dress was taken 
out of the trunk where it had lain carefully 
folded, and her ornaments from the box where 
they were deposited, and from which they were 
taken only upon grand occasions, such as a visit 
to the archbishop, to the President of the 
Republic, or to some other great personage. 
These were intended, after being carefully 
cleaned and polished, to set her person off to 
the best advantage in the intended visit which 
she was preparing to make to her old acquain- 
tance, because in reality she could not classify 
her in the number of her friends, notwithstand- 
ing she may have spoken of her as such to Don 
Juan Ugarteche. 

When the beata had arranged her person to her 
own satisfaction, and studied well her features 
in the glass, she desired Elena to follow her, 
and, putting on her best airs, went out to pay 
the visit to her neighbour. When she arrived 
at the house of Dona Ana de Balcarce, she was 
shown into a splendid saloon, and desired by 
the servant to take a seat while she went to 
announce her to her mistress. 
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In a few minutes the lady of the house ap- 
peared, accompanied by her interesting daugh- 
ter. The beata rose from her seat, and, 
opening wide both her arms, flew to embrace 
Dona Ana, who, somewhat taken by surprise 
at such an unexpected attack upon her person, 
could do no less for politeness' sake than 
allow herself to be pressed to the warm and 
disinterested heart of her visitor. 

Two large tears filled the eyes of Dona Paci- 
fica, which she allowed to roll down her cheek 
that they might be perceived, and then, with a 
voice rendered tremulous by emotion, she ex- 
claimed, " Dearest Anita, . . . after so long 
an absence ! . . . What a pleasure to see 
you again ! *' 

The widow of Mr. Ingrand had recalled to 
her recollection Dona Pacifica, and without 
changing her manner, calmly answered, " Yes, 
it is a pleasure to see an old acquaintance 
again." 

** And this young lady, so handsome ! so 
interesting ! certainly must be your daughter, 
who left Santiago, if I remember well, at so 
young an age that she was scarcely able to 
walk." 

**Ah, no! Senora, my daughter was about 
six years old when we retired to the country." 

The beata, vexed with herself for having 
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made such a mistake, answered, ** Yes, I believe 
you are right ; but it is so long since, permit 
me to give her an embrace — what a perfect 
creature ! " and Dona Pacifica, without waiting 
for an answer, flew to Julia, and having pressed 
her against her breast several times and gazing 
in her face, stood contemplating her as in an 
ecstasy. 

Dona Pacifica, through her long course in 
the practice of hypocrisy, knew well how to 
give all her demonstrations an air of sincerity 
and truth. When she returned to her seat she 
seized hold of one of the hands of Dona Ana 
and exclaimed, ** It is no wonder that we are 
old, my dear friend ; but how happy is old age 
when one has an angel for a daughter." 

** I am content with my daughter Julia,^ 
quietly answered Dona Ana, regarding her 
daughter with tenderness. 

** Indeed, you ought to be very content, my 
dear, for who could behold that young lady 
without loving her ? She will captivate every 
heart at first sight." 

" The friendly feeling you have towards my 
mother makes you look with benignant eyes 
upon the daughter," said Julia in a low tone, 
looking down and blushing. 

** I do not deny it. I have felt great affec- 
tion for my friend, an affection which her pro- 
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longed absence has not been able to diminish, 
and which as by sympathy is extended to the 
daughter. Nevertheless, without knowing that 
you were the daughter of Ana Balcarce, it 
would be quite sufficient to see you to love you. 
There are persons, my dear child, so privileged 
that it is not requisite to be acquainted with 
their antecedents, for at first sight they capti- 
vate the sympathy of all with whom they come 
in contact." 

> "I thank you for the favourable opinion you 
have formed of my daughter," answered Doiia 
Ana, seeing that Julia blushed more and more. 
" There is no room for thanks, my dear 
friend ; these are affections which arise spon- 
taneously, and are not the effect of obligation^ 
nor the result of favour given or received." 
. The widow of Mr. I ngrand pressed the hand 
of Dofia Pacifica as a sign of the pleasure she 
felt, and, indeed, the manner in which the beata 
expressed herself was agreeable to her ; it is 
true she thought it rather strange, the interest 
manifested for her by a person with whom in 
her husband's lifetime she had held no relation 
intimate enough for her to regard her so sud- 
denly with such an ardent affection, but Dona 
Ana de Balcarce was of an open and ingenuous 
nature, and could not comprehend that any one 
would show an affection they did not feel. 
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" Well, Anita dear," said Doiia Pacifica, " do 
you think of establishing yourself for good in 
Santiago ? But what need have I to ask you, 
for the great changes made in your house, or 
palace I should say — for what else can you call 
this mansion^ essentially regal in its style of 
building, its arrangements, exterior and interior, 
and its internal adornments — I should suppose 
that you had decided to fix your residence 
among us/' 

" Everything will depend upon Julia ; if it is 
agreeable to her we shall stay here, if not we 
will abandon the palace, as you call it, because 
I prefer our moral wellbeing to our conveni- 
ences, or, as they are vulgarly called, comforts. 
Besides, on the other hand, there is no want of 
anything in the country to render our lives 
comfortable, for our estate possesses everything 
that is necessary, not only for our wants but 
also for our enjoyments." 

" I can comprehend all that, and I am sure 
that a person of your refined taste would be 
surrounded with everything agreeable not only 
to please the senses, but also to satisfy the 
mind." 

" For persons like us, yes ; but not for those 
accustomed to the society of the fashionable 
world." 

" I believe though, for every one ; neverthe- 
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less, there are things one cannot have, however 
rich one may be, and one of these is refined and 
select society — that society of elegant manners 
which is only to be met with in great centres of 
civilisation, as Santiago, for example, where 
persons of fortune come to enjoy themselves 
and pass their lives agreeably." 

** I do not doubt it, and that is one of the 
reasons which has determined me to come here, 
and also another thing, I wish my Julia to see 
something of the world." 

" Your Julia, dear Anita, will be in a very 
short time the queen of society." 

" I do not ask that, my friend ; the only 
thing I wish is that she may be happy." 

*' And she will be so — I will take care of 
that." 

** Thank you, Senora,'* 

*' Oh, leave Senora aside ; you see the 
familiarity with which I treat you, and I hope 
you will treat me the same." 

" Agreed, if you wish it." 

'* I was going to say to you that Julita will 
be very content in Santiago, and I may add 
that I will answer for it, and from this moment 
I become guarantee of her satisfaction, and, 
who knows, likewise of her future happiness." 

" That is going very far indeed, Pacifica," 
answered Dona Ana. 
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" I know that, but the truth Is I have so 
many connections, for I am acquainted with all 
Santiago ; I have friends in all parts and in 
ever)' circle, and so if one does not please her 
there are others, and it must be very hard in- 
deed not to be able to find some persons agree- 
able in this large capital. I cannot do less than 
flatter myself that however difficult to please 
Julita may be, at length persons will be found 
to her taste, and with whom she will sympathise. 
Do you not think so, my child ? " 

"Perhaps so, Senora;" answered Julia, 
colouring as she spoke, 

** From this moment, I will give you advice," 
added the beata ; " throw away that timidity 
of the school girl, or of a person unaccustomed 
to good society, and assume an air of confi- 
dence in yourself, — that confidence which is 
acquired by contact with the world ; and thus, 
I assure you, that the first time you appear in 
our saloons, you will be our queen. Walk with 
your head erect, and soon all, without excep- 
tion, will become prostrate at your feet." 

" Notwithstanding all you tell me, Senora, 
I have not, nor ever shall I have such pre- 
tensions.'* 

** Do not believe, my dear, that I am ad- 
vising you to be proud. I am too good a 
Christian for that, and I also know how beauti- 
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ful is modesty ; but, nevertheless, it is indis- 
pensable to throw off that timidity and bashful- 
ness of the school girl. When you make your 
appearance in society, it is necessary to rule 
from principle." 

" I never shall ; neither will I ever pretend 
to." 

"We shall see. I will give you the first 
lesson with your noble and intelligent mother. 
Is it not the truth, dear Anita, that the first 
condition of a young lady when she appears in 
society is to show herself amiable.'* 

" Amiable, yes ; but not pretentious or 
proud." 

'* And who has said that ? The only thing 
I desire is, that she does not manifest awk- 
wardness or shamefacedness, because by so 
doing she will hide the brilliancy of her 
physical and moral qualities." 

" It is true, that a young lady ought to have 
a certain easiness of manner." 

" That is it ; that is all I contend for." 

" Then we agree in our ideas ; but you must 
not forget that my Julia has passed all her life 
in the country." 

*'For that reason it is that I endeavour to 
put her on her guard. You know how much 
her first presentation in society influences the 
existence of a young lady. Many times, this 
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alone, which perhaps by some may be con- 
sidered of little moment, often decides the. 
future of a young person, and she is happy or 
unfortunate according to the impressions she 
has caused in the minds of others, and also 
that she herself has received; and, as these 
impressions depend for the most part on the 
manner in which she first appears, it is clear 
that one should fix on it their attention." 

" You are right," said Dona Ana de Balcarce, 
with that interest which a mother always takes 
when she hears anything in relation to her 
child ; much more so when it is something that 
may be applied to its advantage. 

More conversation of the sairie kind was 
carried on for a short time, when Dona Ana 
perceiving that the beata was directing her 
look around at the different objects in the 
room, asked her if she would like to see the 
house. 

" With the greatest of pleasure ; from what 
I have seen in the courtyard, you must have 
made considerable changes ; and I think you 
have shown great taste. 

** Do you think so ?" 

" I do not only think so, but I am sure of 
it. I know what houses are being constructed, 
and what have been constructed since this 
rage for building has come in vogue, for now 
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they are not content to build habitations, but 
they must build palaces, the same as this." 

Doiia Ana led the beata through several of 
the apartments, who exclaimed at everything 
she saw : " How beautiful ! What good taste ! 
What magnificence ! Splendid 1 " &c., &c. 

These exclamations she kept on repeating 
frequently, and with reason, for Doiia Ana de 
Balcarce had spared no expense to render her 
house comfortable and also beautiful, that it 
might afford satisfaction and pleasure to her 
daughter, so that she should not regret her 
delightful abode in the country. 

"What a happy woman you must be, my 
dear Anita," said the beata, when they had 
returned to the saloon, and again sat down. 

** I am, and I have every reason to be grate- 
ful ; for which I give thanks to God." 

** You say quite right," answered the beata, 
drawing a long sigh, and taking hold again of 
the hand of Doiia Ana, she said : *' Our first 
thought should be of the Lord, to whom we 
ought to look up to as much in prosperity as 
in adversity." 

** You are quite right, my friend." 

*' How pleased I am to see such a reverent 
disposition. 

** How! what do you mean ?" 

** Those religious sentiments, which become 
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SO well a matron, and especially to persons of 
our rank, who are obliged to show an example/* 

" I have always held the same ideas." 

** So I believe. A lady of your antecedents 
and of your habits, could not be less than very 
devout." 

*' Devout not so much, Pacifica, but religious, 
yes." 

** That's enough ; the other will come in 
time ; but tell me how did you fulfil your 
religious duties in the country ? You must 
have felt very much the want of priests ? 
That Is the only inconvenience I find in one's 
life being passed in the country." 

"There is no want; because, besides the 
chaplain of the estate, there was also the curate 
of the parish." 

"What! and had you a chaplain? How 
plainly it is seen what a good Christian you 
are ! But how you will be pleased and content 
with Santiago, which is the relicario "^^ of South 
America ! " 

" And the chaplain lives in the same mansion 
on . the estate, because in the country, and 
more so when the property is large and there 
are miany inhabitants, it is very necessary, or 
I should say indispensable." 

* A shrine, casket, &c., in which the relics of saints are 
kept. 
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*' Indispensable ! You are right. And what 
a felicity to have in your house a minister of 
the Lord, since thus we may see that one is 
assured of heaven ; for, at any moment, may 
be had spiritual help. And you have just told 
me that you are not devout. Why do you try 
to deceive me ? " 

'' I have told you the truth." 

"The truth! And keep a priest at your 
side in your house ! Oh ! I see, you wish to 
deceive me — ^without doubt, to give me an 
agreeable surprise." 

** No ; I have not had any such intention.*' 

"In whatever manner, no matter. I am 
extremely content, since I have discovered 
virtues which edify me, and " 

" Do not talk so, my friend ; because, in 
reality, I am no better than any one else." 

" Your answer is the most convincing proof 
of the solidity of your religion." 

"With respect to my religion, it has my 
entire faith." 

"Excellent! and I am sure you will find 
everything for the practice of it in Santiago." 

At this moment, Julia was called by a 
servant, and she was obliged to leave the 
room. The beata took advantage of this 
opportunity to say to Dofia Ana— "Not to 
offend the modesty of the young lady, I did 
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not like to repeat to you that you ought to be 
one of the happiest of mothers, to be blessed with 
so charming and so bewitching a daughter." 

*' I am satisfied with her, and I am pleased 
* that she has fallen into your good graces." 

" Indeed, she has ; but whom would she not 
please ? If such a thing as envy could hold 
a place in my heart, I should be envious of 
you ; but this would be ungrateful to God, who 
has accorded to me the same blessing, though 
in a less degree." 

** I am glad of it, my friend." 

** Yes ; I also have a son in whom is 
founded all my hopes." 

" Does he correspond to your expectations ?" 

" More than I could have supposed ; never- 
theless I have suffered a deception." 

" What ! has he behaved bad to you ?" 

" On the contrary, his conduct is without the 
shadow of a stain." 

*' Well, then, why do you complain ? " 

" I wished he should have been a priest ; 
but he has told me that he has no vocation for 
the sacred ministry ! What a happy mother I 
should have been ! " 

" But that is not a motive for making yourself 
sorrowful, because, being an upright man, 
whatever profession he may follow you will 
have reason to be satisfied." 
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" Of that I am sure ; but a clergyman in 
a family is a treasure inappreciable." 

" I have heard it said that by all roads we 
may get to heaven." 

"That is exactly what my spiritual director, 
Don Juan Ugarteche, assured me the other 
night ; and he is a priest the wisest and most 
holy that has ever been known, and to whom I 
shall have the honour to present you. Have 
you not heard speak of him ? " 

"Yes; many times." 

" Ah, where does not the fame of this illus- 
trious man reach to!" 

" But his fame is somewhat equivocal, since 
some speak of him well and others quite the 
contrary — some express themselves as you do, 
but many regard him as a maniac." 

" Those are his detractors." 

*•' It may be so, perhaps." 

" I do not wish that you should form an 
opinion of him until you have known him; 
nevertheless, nobody can take away his merited 
renown, and you know that a reputation, whether 
it may be good or bad, always arises from some 
cause, and that only the most useless persons 
pass through life without being noticed." 

" Experience teaches us that." 

" And this is what has happened to Don Juan 
Ugarteche. He has made himself the scourge 
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of the heretics by means of his devout practices, 
and, therefore, it is no wonder that those infamous 
wretches should criticise him." 

" The qualification you use is rather strong." 
" And yet not near so severe as they deserve." 
" But it is not the heretics whom I have heard 
express unfavourable opinions of the illustrious 
priest whom you exalt and praise so much." 
" Then it is those who are envious of him." 
" It might be, but I do not know them as 
such, the same as I do not know him ; but let 
us leave him in peace and talk of your son. 
You see that I am not so devout as you say I 
am, for I prefer to hear a mother speak of her 
son rather than to listen to the extravagant 
and anti-natural paneg)^ric of a priest." 

" And you deign to converse about my son ! " 
" Why not, when you have occupied yourself 
in conversing about my Julia ? and, moreover, 
I remember to have seen him." 

" Very likely, although he was of an age at 
which grown-up people do not generally notice 
children." 

" And it is for that reason that I only retain 
a confused idea of him ; but, according to what 
you tell me, you must be a happy mother, and 
I congratulate you for it — ^we ourselves are at 
that age in which we live only in our children 
and for our children." 

VOL. I. M 
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" I admire you more and more, and each word 
you utter fills nie with pleasure, because you ex- 
hibit in them as much prudence as wisdom." 

Dofta Ana de Balcarce regarded the beata 
in a strange manner, without however being 
wanting in politeness and good breeding, but 
she could not help saying to her, ** I believe you 
are making game of me, or at least what you 
say causes me to think so." 

''What an idea!" 

" Nevertheless, it is very natural for me to 
think so, when I receive praises which I do not 
merit, and more so from a person who can but 
know me very little, seeing that we were so long 
separated." 

" But your features are not so easily forgotten, 
and the echo of your virtues is heard every- 
where." 

** Do you still continue!" 

'* Yes, and I believe I never shall finish ; but 
as your modesty obliges me to be silent upon 
this subject, let us talk of some other." 

" Let us do so then — let us talk of your son. 
What age is he ? " 

" Between twenty-two and twenty-three 
years." 

" Then he must have finished, or about to 
finish, his studies?" 

** A long time. He has been one of the most 
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talented youths of the seminary, according to 
what I have been told by his honourable 
director, who has always distinguished him and 
who does so at the present moment, and to 
such an extent as to beg of him to assist him. 
He could in a moment if he chose be received 
as an advocate, and he is besides the best 
theologian, independent of an acquaintance 
with other branches of knowledge. Oh, how 
happy I should have been had he taken holy 
orders and become a priest ! " 

" By what you tell me you have a son of 
great abilities, and therefore I think you have 
no motive for complaint." 

*' Yes, and I tell you, besides being so much 
advanced in his studies, he is extremely virtuous, 
as may be seen by his wan and pallid counte- 
nance and his macerated body. Indeed, the 
penances appear to have acted in such a manner 
as almost to reduce him to a shadow, and yet, 
notwithstanding, he will not be a priest ; perhaps 
it is because from his great modesty he fears he 
is not worthy, and such scruples of conscience 
are quite justifiable." 

** In that he acts with prudence, and it shows 
his good sense." 

" And he is so loving, so agreeable, and such 
a friend to progress that out of gratitude to his 
teachers; especially to the director, and from 
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love to his fellow-students, he has remained up 
to the present in the seminary ; but for all that, 
and notwithstanding it may be against his 
inclination, I am resolved he shall leave the 
establishment and apply himself to some pro- 
fession, since he is not willing or not capable of 
following the holy and honourable one of the 
priesthood." 

** You are right in so doing/* 

" I am pleased my intention meets your 
approbation, and to-morrow I will go and take 
Raphael Archangel from the seminary." 

" What a pretty name you have given your 
son, — I do not remember him by that name," 
and Dona Ana smiled; "^'but I would advise 
you not to thwart his inclinations, and if he is 
well and content where he is it would be better 
to let him remain, because there he may obtain 
great advantages, or, perhaps, you would prefer 
that he should marry and live in the world." 

** For my part the only thing I should prefer 
would be to see him become a priest ; but since 
that is not possible, I must confess I should like 
to see him well established, for his own happi- 
ness and that of the young lady with whom he 
might unite himself, and also for that of mine." 

"You are right, because the happiness of our 
children constitutes that of our own." 

" And as unfortunately he has no inclination 
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to take orders, I see no motive for him to remain 
in the seminary." 

" Nevertheless, should it be his wish to re- 
main" 



" But it is necessary that he should think of 
following some profession, for the seminary is 
nothing more than an establishment for educa- 
tion, in which are formed good professors and 
nothing more ; but in the world Raphael could 
apply his talents and knowledge to some 
valuable and useful purpose." 

** Perhaps you are right/' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION. 

DoNA Pacifica, willing to give a turn to the 
conversation, now said to Dona Ana with an 
air of surprise, *' Only think, dearest Anita, the 
pleasure I have felt in your company has made 
me take no notice of the time — why, who could 
believe that my visit has lasted more than an 
hour?" 

" Among friends time is not thought of, and I 
have been so entertained with your conversation 
that it has passed without observing it, while as 
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yet you have told me nothing about the people 
of Santiago, and you know I have been so long 
away in the country." 

" There is nobody you could apply to for such 
information so well as to me, and I shall be able 
to put you in the way of knowing all about our 
society here in the capital, for I know every- 
thing perfectly ; and I will give you an exact 
account not only of each family, but of each 
particular individual." 

" That is what I require — not that I want to 
know the lives of others, but only to have some 
knowledge of the persons with whom I shall 
probably have to associate." 

" Be it how it may, I will give you every 
necessary information." And Dona Pacifica, 
after giving a detailed account of many of the 
families, began with analyses of the indi- 
viduals. 

** It is impossible that I can retain so many 
names and circumstances In my memory," said 
the widow of Mr. Ingrand, after having listened 
to the beata for some time. 

" I have given you but a compendium, my 
friend, of what passes, without having been 
able to enter into details, those you will be able 
to learn for yourself." 

*' Judging by , the preliminaries, I ' would 
prefer to know nothing about them." 
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"You will say, perhaps, what a state of 
corruption things are in the capital." 

" Certainly it is enough to frighten one." 

" I am sorry for it ; but now I will show you 
the reverse of the medal." 

" I shall listen to you with pleasure, because 
to me it affords a feeling of satisfaction when I 
hear of the good qualities of individuals, and of 
their noble and generous actions, the same as 
their bad acts produce in my mind feelings 
of dissatisfaction and disgust." 

" But as an impartial narrator, I am obliged 
to describe the good and the bad, and as I 
have spoken to you of the latter so now I 
will say something of the former." 

" To me it will afford a much greater 
satisfaction." 

** Santiago, notwithstanding what you have 
heard, is, as I have already said, the Relicario 
of South America. What good people are not 
found here ! What exemplary priests, and 
in what numbers are they not located in our 
flourishing capital! It surprises, and at the 
same time it makes the heart rejoice to see 
so much holiness, and it is so general. What 
abnegation and zeal is not displayed in striving 
against the impious, against the protestants 
and free-thinkers, who want to invade us and 
steal from us the belief which we have received 
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from our fathers, and what activity in the 
combat, what prudence in the means, what 
sagacity in the plans, and what energy do 
they not employ to exterminate those rapacious 
wolves! Our triumph is infallible, dearest 
.Anita, because we have in our favour all the 
elements to secure the victory, the principal 
of which are ourselves, we, the ladies of 
Santiago, for we belong, the whole of us, body 
and soul, to our most illustrious and most 
reverend prelate his Grace the Archbishop ; 
and thus it is that, ruling our husbands and 
fathers, our sons and brothers, our relations, 
and the young men who aspire to the hands of 
our rich heiresses, we stem the evil so that 
the 'poison does not spread, or at least it is 
concealed, until at last we shall be able to 
exterminate it altogether." 

The countenance of the beata in pronouncing 
these words became animated, her eyes became 
brilliant and seemed to shoot forth sparks of 
fire, while her face, generally of a pale hue, 
became red and flushed, and her whole frame 
was greatly excited. 

After a few moments of silence Dona Ana 
de Balcarce, somewhat alarmed, asked the 
beata : " But is it true — is there such a struggle 
going on ? " 

"Yes there is, impiety is gaining ground 
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every day, and those free-thinkers or protest- 
ants, who are the one and the same thing, under 
the pretence that God has given us reason to 
judge for ourselves, have dared to put in 
doubt and even to deny the duty of obeying 
the commands of the Church, which tells us 
to believe and not to examine, since the truths 
of religion are beyond man's comprehension." 

" But this state of things may bring on a 
conflict ? " 

"And a very serious one, and for that reason 
it is our duty to oppose all in our power the 
spread of free thought ; but the catholic faith 
is rooted in us, and besides we can reckon 
upon the abnegation, the intelligence, and the 
zeal of the most illustrious clergy of all America. 
What have we to fear ? If you only knew 
what one of our priests was capable of, you 
would wonder and have confidence." 

" Why ! what has he done ? 

" Done I He has invented a most simple 
and stupendous institution — nothing less than 
a method of communicating with the Virgin." 

" A method of communicating with the 
Virgin ! Is it not the same as with God and 
His Saints ? 1 thought that was already 
known, and that the method was by prayer." 

** Oh yes ! I do not deny that with prayer 
we are placed in contact with the Lord and 
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all the celestial court, but the holy priest whom 
I have mentioned to you has found a method 
more efficacious, more tangible, more evident 
to the sight, and more within the reach of 
every one." 

" And what is 'this method ? " 

" Have you never heard speak of the letter- 
box of the Virgin ? " 

" No." 

** No ? How strange ! because it has acquired 
a universal acceptation." 

" Having been more than ten years in the 
country I have not heard of it; pray be so 
kind as explain it to me." 

" The illustrious man whom I have mentioned 
had the happy thought to open a post-office 
to communicate with Heaven ; it consists of 
a wooden box with an opening in the lid, 
through which are introduced the petitions 
which they make to the most holy Virgin in 
the form of epistles, and this box is placed 
between the Host and the Chalice, upon the 
altar of Our Lady every Wednesday — that 
is to say, in the solemn moment of the con- 
secration it is elevated by the prayers of the 
priest to the feet of the Virgin, who undoubtedly 
accepts the petitions of her Daughters predilect. 
In this you see the advantage of the inven- 
tion." 
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" The truth is that I cannot see the efficacy 
of this invention, and you must excuse me 
when I say that I find something ridiculous in 
it, and no doubt it must provoke the laughter 
of those who you say combat against us." 

Dona Ana could not refrain from smiling at 
what she thought the simplicity of the beata. 
This did not escape the observation of Dona 
Pacifica, who, however, did not seem to notice 
it, and replied — ** Nevertheless, you cannot 
figure to yourself the efficacy of this portentous 
institution, for it has attracted all the society 
of Santiago without the least exaggeration, for 
poor and rich, gentle and simple, all hasten to 
inscribe in the sacred regfister of the Sons and 
Daughters predilect of Mary, and consequently 
a measure which produces such results cannot 
be less than good; and in proof of this his 
Grace the Archbishop himself not only permits 
but approves of it, because God employs many 
means to bring back to the fold the sheep 
which have gone astray." 

" But you have not told me who is the 
inventor of this institution ? *' 

** It is that celebrated and holy priest, Don 
Juan Ugarteche, and he belongs to a very good 
family ; as for his virtues, he is one of the most 
eminent men of the Church." 

" But it is of him, as I said before, that 
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some persons speak as though they thought he 
was not in his right senses." 

" That is because there are many who envy 
his great popularity ; but if you only knew his 
goodness, his tolerance, and his almost infinite 
indulgence, you would say that he is not a man, 
but an angel/' 

" I should like to know him." 

** Nothing more easy ; I am one of his 
intimate friends, and I am sure that you will be 
cordially received by him if I present you to 
hini, and I have reasons for saying so." 

** Reasons — what can they be ? " 

" I will be candid with you ; before I came 
here I told him that I thought to make a visit 
to you, as an old friend — he approved of my 
doing so, and added these words, which signifies 
with him a good deal : * I shall have pleasure 
in knowing that lady.' " 

•* And what antecedents has he of mine ? " 

" None, only what I have told you ; as I 
knew yesterday that you had arrived, I said to 
him that you was my neighbour and my friend, 
it was then that he manifested a desire to 
become acquainted with you, more especially 
when he remembered that he had known your 
husband." 

" My husband ! " and Doiia Ana remained a 
few moments silent ; and then added, ** but this 
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would be a motive for Don Juan Ugarteche 
not wishing to hold any relation with me, 
because as you know my husband was a 
protestant" 

" That is still a stronger motive for Don 
Juan wishing to know you." 

" How can that be, when he was opposed to 
his creed." 

** That is still a stronger reason." 

" That is to say then, that he without doubt 
believes me to be a relapsed." 

" It is quite natural for him to suppose that 
you must have lost a deal of your primitive 
faith from your contact with '' 

" I will allow no one to speak thus of my 
husband, whom I know to have been one of the 
. best of men, and to whom I consecrate my 
holiest thoughts," said Dona Ana de Balcarce 
in a severe tone ; ** and so much the less am I 
pleased with these references to him, knowing 
that he never spoke ill of any one, and always 
left me free to follow my own religion, and if 
there has been any negligence on my part it 
has been from my own convictions." 

" There is no reason, my dear friend, to feel 
hurt at anything I may have said," answered 
Dona Pacifica in a bland and soft voice, " be- 
cause every one knows that during the time of 
your marriage with SefJor Ingrand you remained 
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obedient to your Church, and perhaps that it is 
which has the merit of recommendation in the 
eyes of Don Juan Ugarteche." 

" I consider there can be no merit when there 
existed no sacrifice." 

" You can hardly suppose, however, the plea- 
sure I shall receive when you come to be 
acquainted with Don Juan Ugarteche ; you will 
like him very. much, and I am sure he will be 
pleased with you." 

" Perhaps so." 

"Well, then, I have made a promise that 
I shall fulfil with pleasure ; but I fear you must 
be tired with my very long visit, which I in- 
tended should have been but of short duration ; 
but the time has passed so agreeably with you 
that it seems I have been only here a few . 
minutes." 

"It is I who should feel gratified to you for 
the time you have spent here ; for you have 
imparted to me a deal of knowledge of Santiago 
society, and that will be useful to me." 

" I will now take my leave, Anita, and do 
me the favour to give Sefiorita Julia a kiss for 
me, as I cannot have the pleasure to give it her 
myself." And Dona Pacifica pressed the 
widow to her heart several times, the same as 
though she was devotedly fond of her, and had 
been for a long time her most intimate friend. 
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Dona Ana de Balcarce did not appear, nor 
was in reality so prodigal of her affection as the 
beata, still the visit of Dona Pacifica was by no 
means displeasing to her, for she knew that she 
was well received in society ; and as she herself 
had been so many years absent in the country, 
she was only too glad to have some one to in- 
troduce her to a few respectable families with 
whom she could form an acquaintance, and 
enable her daughter to mix in good society. 

When the beata had taken her leave, Julia 
came directly to her mother and said, " Do you 
know, mamma, I do not much like that lady." 

" Why, my dear Julia ?" 

" I have no motive for disliking her, but the 
impression she made upon me was not an agree- 
able one." 

" First impressions are often deceptive." 

" I daresay they are, mamma." 

" One ought always to suspend their opinions 
for awhile, so as not to form a rash judgment." 

" But sometimes an antipathy to a person or 
thing will arise in our minds against our will." 

" Nevertheless, you have no motive to form 
one against Doiia Pacifica, who has behaved 
very agreeably to both of us." 

" I am very unjust, and I confess it ; but still 
this lady does not please me." 

*' But ought we not to feel grateful to her for 
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having offered to procure for us a good connec- 
tion in society ? and as she appears to know all 
Santiago, it is "necessary to act prudently and to 
be friendly with her." 

" I shall never be wanting in the politeness 
and the consideration which are due to the 
friends of my mamma." 

"You should appreciate no one except for 
their merits, and I suppose we shall become 
better acquainted by and by with Dona 
Pacifica." 

" I wish nothing better ; for to me it is a pain- 
ful thing not to feel affection for our fellow- 
creatures." 

"You are right, my child; always keep to 
those principles." 

" I follow them from inclination, without it 
being necessary to hold them from conviction." 

" So much the better," said Dona Ana, em- 
bracing her daughter ; and the conversation 
turned upon indifferent subjects. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE THREE REQUESTS. 

After her visit to Dona Ana de Balcarce, the 
beata returned to her house extremely pleased 
and content, for the introductions appeared to 
her to present indications of being favourable to 
her projects — projects which she had con- 
ceived from the moment that her servant 
Monica had announced to her the arrival of 
the family Ingrand at Santiago. 

Dona Pacifica, gifted with a fertile imagina- 
tion, had in a moment combined her plan, 
which we have seen she had commenced to put 
in practice, being sure to carry it out by the 
force and constancy of her character, as no 
difficulties could deter her from the completion 
of anything she had once undertaken. Rapid 
to conceive, she was no less energetic to exe- 
cute, overcoming every obstacle that presented 
itself by her determination and assiduity, from 
which qualities she had never been known to 
fail in the accomplishment of her schemes. 
How, then, was it probable that she would 
falter in the one she had now proposed to her- 
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self, the success of which was to her of such 
stupendous importance, seeing that to unite in 
marriage her son with a rich heiress worth 
millions, and possessed of beauty united with 
many excellent qualities adapted to make a 
brilliant figure in society, was a chancei which 
under no aspect whatever ought she allow to 
escape her, and thus already in her mind the 
thing was decided, for she doubted not for one 
moment the ultimate realisation of her project. 
Moreover, Dona Pacifica reckoned in favour 
of her scheme the religious belief, essentially 
catholic, of the widow of Mr. Ingrand, whom 
she had figured to herself as having perhaps 
abandoned her faith, instigated to do so by her 
husband ; but, on the contrary, it was with the 
greatest satisfaction she saw that Dofla Ana 
Balcarce was the same as she had formerly 
known her — it was true, somewhat lukewarm 
in her practices, but that for the beata was no 
great detriment, sufficient it was for her to 
know that the widow still retained her original 
belief, as she was certain that little by little her 
mind would be worked up to the point desired 
of religious fervour, if she could only be brought 
under the eyes of the confessor, which the beata 
considered to be the principal thing and the 
first to be obtained in the furtherance of her 
views. Besides this, the beata had observed 
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that the widow had in her disposition a great 
amount of kindness of heart and tenderness of 
manner, almost bordering on weakness, and 
this she considered to be a circumstance from 
w'hich much advantage might be derived, as by 
it Don Juan Ugarteche could be enabled to 
obtain entire possession of her mind, and at 
length be able to govern it completely. 

The beata had also seen that the determina- 
tion of Dona Ana Balcarce to establish herself 
in Santiago had no other object than to procure 
for her daughter Julia an advantageous estab- 
lishment, not as regards pecuniary views, for she 
was rich, but in respect to the moral qualities 
of the youth who might make pretensions to 
her hand ; this, it was easy to perceive, was the 
only thing which the mother considered to be 
important, and also the only thing the daughter 
aspired to — this disposition in both was quite 
enough for the astute beata to know, and which 
she easily divined during her visit. 

Dona Pacifica Jerez was not deceived in 
respect to her son, and in this constituted per- 
haps the greater probability of succeeding in 
her project ; she knew what Raphael Archangel 
was capable of, and for that reason she resolved 
to manage the affair herself until it arrived 
at a satisfactory conclusion, depending upon the 
manoeuvring of her confessor, and instructing 
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the young man how to conduct himself while in 
the presence of Dona Ana and her daughter, 
so that he might always act with circumspection 
and prudence. Once the union had taken place, 
she thought within herself, it was of little con- 
sequence the rest, because then the husband 
would take the reins into his own hands, and 
Raphael Archangel would consequently hold 
an eminent position, which she would not fail 
to make advantageous for herself. But not for 
this must we suppose that Dona Pacifica had a 
poor opinion of her son — she considered him, 
from his long seclusion in the seminary, to be 
deficient only in that knowledge which an inter- 
course with the world can give ; but she like- 
wise feared that his modesty and retiring manner 
would be rather disadvantageous to him in the 
part she required him to perform, and therefore 
she was resolved to remove him from the 
seminary to her own house, so that she might 
be able to fit him by training to appear in society 
and conduct himself with propriety, particularly 
when introduced into the hou^e of the widow of 
Mr. Ingrand. 

The day following that on which the beata had 
made her prolonged visit to Dona Ana Balcarce 
and her daughter, she proceeded to the house 
of her confessor, whom she found engaged in 
his usual occupation — that is, he was reading 
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the fresh correspondence which had been de- 
posited the preceding evening in the celestial 
letter-box by the Daughters predelict of Mary. 
Content was depicted in the countenance of 
Don Juan Ugarteche ; no doubt the harvest had 
been good and abundant. 

Dona Pacifica gave three slight raps on the 
door in a gentle and almost mysterious manner 
such as are always given by beatas, nuns, and 
priests, and which, being well known to Don 
Juan, he only said, ** Come in." 

The beata hastened forward, threw herself at 
the feet of her confessor, and kissed both his 
hands several times. 

" What has happened, my daughter ? " asked 
Don Juan in a friendly tone. 

** Nothing particular yet, but my hopes are 
great." 

" Your hopes ! — hopes of what ? " 

" Have you so soon forgotten our conver- 
sation of the night before last ? " 

** Ah ! I remember — excuse me — my numer- 
ous occupations *' 

" I know, Senor, and perhaps I am disturbing 
your holy meditations and those goodly works 
which are so beneficial to us, and of which we 
so much stand in need." 

** Yotc also labour for the triumph of the good 
cause ; but tell me is there anything new ? " 
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" I went yesterday to visit Dona Ana de 
Balcarce and her daughter." 

" Well, and what do you think of them ? " 

"The daughter is a charming young 
lady." 

"In what kind of disposition did you find the 
mother ? " 

" In the most favourable." 

'* Then she has not lost the principles of our 
holy religion by having been in contact with 
that impious heretic whom she married ? " 

" Much less than I supposed." 

" Is she firm in her belief? " 

"Yes, Senor; but not with the zeal she 
ought to be." 

" That will come by and by." 

" I am sure of that, if you will only use your 
influence with her." 

** I shall do so with the greatest pleasure, 
lam always ready to save the soul of a human 
being ; and does the daughter participate in the 
mother's belief." 

" Completely, although with the same' luke- 



warmness." 



" Well, then, there will be no great difficulties 
to overcome." 

" But it will be well, as you may suppose, to 
prepare the ground for Raphael Archangel, for 
if he succeeds the triumph will be ours." 
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" Nevertheless, it will be necessary previously 
to consult the will of both young persons." 

"As for that of my son, you know how 
submissive he is, and that he will do all you 
command him.'^ 

*' I am aware that he is a good catholic, and 
he could not be otherwise, since he has been 
educated in the seminary ; but this affair is of a 
different nature." 

"But it is an affair which will redound to 
the glory of our holy religion, and to the greater 
splendour of the worship we pay to the most 
Holy Virgin Mary, of whom you are the most 
worthy of her ministers." 

"The least worthy, my friend, the least 
worthy ; but not for that am I discouraged, or 
have I less zeal." 

** That is the truth, and it is well known to 
every one.'' 

"You know,*' said Don Juan Ugarteche, 
"that I am willing and ready to favour your 
projects, and particularly in that you now 
think of undertaking; but supposing we have 
the consent of your son, how are we going to 
obtain that of the young lady ? " 

" That is a service I hope to receive from 
you, Senor." 

" But what am I to do to serve you ? " 

" Three things, Senor." 
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" You may reckon on my approbation before- 
hand, but what are they ? " 

"Well, then, Senor, the first is that you go 
with me to pay a visit to my friend Dona Ana 
de Balcarce, so that she and her daughter may 
have the honour of obtaining you for their 
confessor." 

" Granted." 

"The second is that you go with me to 
the seminary to take away Raphael Archangel, 
and that you will have the kindness to explain 
to the reverend director the motives I have 
for removing my son, and at the same time 
giving him my most grateful thanks for the care 
and pains he has bestowed upon him in his 
education." 

" Granted," said Don Juan again. 

"And the third, Senor," repeated the beata 
with hesitation in her voice, "is that you will 
have the kindness for a very short time to lend 
me two thousand dollars." 

" Two thousand dollars ! And what for, my 
daughter, is that large sum ? You know that 
the clergy abound in sacrifices and in virtues, 
but not in money." 

" I know it too well, Senor ; but I know also 
that for pious purposes money among us is 
never wanting." 

" But what pious work is this ? " 
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** The money will enable me in a great measure 
to carry out my project, and you are not ignor- 
ant that it bears a relation to the triumph of 
our cause, so fiercely attacked in these calami- 
tous times, for if Raphael Archangel marries 
the daughter of Dona Ana de Balcarce he will 
be the possessor of a large fortune, which will 
be the same as belonging to you, and it will 
serve to sustain our principles and strengthen 
our cause." 

** That I can comprehend ; but how can 
money influence in this affair.'' 

"The thing is very simple — my resources, 
as you very well know, are limited, and it is 
requisite that Raphael Archangel should present 
himself in a respectable manner ; secondly, that 
I should be able to receive Dona Ana and her 
daughter in a style becoming my rank and 
that of theirs, and although I never could com- 
pete with this family in the grandeur they 
display, a certain decency is indispensable, and 
although the sum I have requested the loan of 
is but moderate, I well know how to make the 
most of it ; and besides, let the marriage but 
take place and I shall return it to you im- 
mediately, and independent of that, should the 
affair go contrary to our wishes, I shall be able 
to repay it from my own resources." 

Don Juan remained pensive for a moment, 
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but after having considered, he answered the 
beata — " I comprehend, my friend, all that you 
have said, and you will likewise comprehend 
my desire to serve you and to assist you when 
I. say that I am disposed to place in your hands 
the sum of money which you ask me for ; but 
to do so is really a sacrifice, for I take it from 
the funds of the Virgin which have been 
deposited with me by her Daughters predelict, 
and destined exclusively to the worship of the 
Queen of Heaven." 

** So much the more is the reason why our 
Lady should perform for us a miracle." 

" If I had to depend upon a miracle only for 
the return of the money, I would not risk it," 
answered Don Juan with a certain air of dis- 
trust. 

" Independent of the miracle, there is my own 
responsibility and that also of my son." 

"Without doubting for a moment the good 
faith of both of you, you, my daughter, are not 
ignorant that this money is sacred." 

" And, for the same reason, it being sacred it 
ought to be employed in the furtherance of a 
ofood work — ^as the one is which we are en- 
deavouring to accomplish." 

" And if it should fail ? " 

** If it should fail, Senor, which I do not ex- 
pect, relying on the intercession of the most 
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holy Virgin, I have as you know wherewith to 
repay the money." 

"Well, then, you shall have the money; but 
reflect well on what I have said, and on no 
account disappoint me in returning it at the 
time I shall require it." 

" The Virgin and the whole of the celestial 
court are compromised in the success of this 
affair as well as you, Senor, and me and my 
son ; how then is it possible that I should dis- 
appoint you ? " 

'* That is all very well ; but the principal 
thing is the security, and, therefore, you will 
sign me an obligation to repay the money with 
its corresponding interest when called upon to 
do so." 

And Don Juan took out from a small desk a 
number of bank notes which he counted with 
great care, and then taking up a pen he com- 
menced to write, and having concluded this 
operation, he said — " Read this paper, and if you 
sign it, here is the money." 

"There is no necessity to examine any docu- 
ment which you may have written, for I have 
too great a confidence in you to do so." 

The beata signed the document and then 
placed the bank notes in a small pocket-book 
without counting them, as a proof of the full 
confidence she had in her confessor, having 
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done which she said to Don Juan, ** I should 
like, Senor, if we could go immediately to the 
seminary, and to-morrow visit my friend Dona 
Ana de Balcarce/' 

" I can refuse you nothing, my daughter, 
and, therefore, I am ready to do as you wish." 

" Your kindness is very great, and I hardly 
know if I ever shall be able to requite you for 
all the benefits you have conferred upon me." 

**We shall see that when your son is in 
possession of the fortune which you tell me 
belongs to the heiress of that old protestant 
who gained so much money among us." 

*' Yes, indeed, Seflor, you will see, because I, 
my son and his wife — as she will be brought 
into the way of perfection and to the incom- 
parable devotion of the Virgin Mary, — she, I 
repeat, as well as we, will prove to you as also 
to the Queen of Heaven that we are submissive 
and grateful children, and we shall hasten to lay 
upon her altar our poor offerings, first our 
devout and living souls, secondly our humble 
prayers, and finally the worldly and perishing 
gifts of fortune, with the only view to propagate 
and introduce into all parts that holy devotion 
which alone can insure us eternal life." 

"You have expressed yourself well, my 
daughter, and as your words are the pure re- 
flection of your soul I cannot do less than 
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appreciate them at their just value in the name 
of Mary, and also gratefully acknowledge them 
in tliat of mine. But let us go, as you consider 
it urgent, to take immediate steps in this affair. 
The director of the seminary is, as you are 
aware, my intimate friend, and will not refuse 
me any favour I ask him.'' 

In saying this Don Juan rang a small bell 
which was close at his hand, and immediately 
appeared an old woman-servant, the only one 
who had the privilege of entering the priest's 
apartments, and the one he made use of to im- 
part his orders to others. 

" Tell Bonaface," said the priest to his 
servant, " to get the coach ready immediately." 

The old servant made an inclination of the 
head and left the room. 

" I am obliged," said the priest to Dona 
Pacifica when the servant retired, and in a tone 
as though he would excuse himself, *'I am 
obliged," he said, ** to make use of a coach, be- 
cause I find myself weak, and were it not for 
the generosity of one of my penitents I should 
not have had this coach, a modest one though 
it be, which serves me upon urgent occasions, 
as for example this present one ; and indeed it 
would have been almost impossible for us to 
have gone on foot, as you are aware that the 
seminary is at a considerable distance." 
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After a short time the old servant announced 
that the coach was ready. 

" Wait for me a moment or two until I 
change my cassock," and Don Juan Ugarteche 
entered into his bedroom. 

In a few minutes he returned, dressed in a 
rich cassock of silk, buttoned in front from top 
to bottom. This costume, which is somewhat 
different from that generally worn by our 
clergy, was then in fashion, and was used not 
only by Don Juan Ugarteche but by the priests 
most in vogue in the capital. Amongst these 
were the director of the seminary, besides 
many of the other exquisites of the cassock, who 
are also not deficient in their pretensions ; 
endeavouring to captivate souls not only by 
means of the confessional, their grand resource, 
but also by the attraction of their appearance, 
this being a species of external worship, as they 
call all that phantasmagoria which they employ 
to make religion triumph — a phantasmagoria 
which places it upon a level with paganism, if 
it is not the very identical paganism itself, for 
it is clearly seen that the astute priests perfectly 
comprehend the power they possess of acting 
upon the senses ; and thus, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, the vulgar of the present day are 
influenced, and their minds debased by lights, 
artificial flowers, and gaudy paintings, to which 
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may be added solemn music and fragrant 
incense. 

Don Juan Ugarteche being ready, said to 
Dona Pacifica, " Shall we go ? " 

The beata immediately rose from her seat, 
and with Don Juan entered the coach, the 
windows of which were closed by the blinds in 
order to preserve in everything that air of 
mystery and concealment in which our numerous 
sacerdotal families live, for, as enemies to the 
enlightenment of the human mind, so it would 
appear that they also dislike even the light of 
the sun, that glorious sun, the visible repre- 
sentative of the Invisible, which gives light and 
life to all around us. True moles of the human 
species, they undermine from beneath, and are un- 
willing that their works of destruction should be 
perceived. Silence, secrecy, and hypocrisy, these 
are their arms, what then must be their victims ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CLERICAL CONFERENCE. 

When Don Juan and the beata had arrived at 
the seminary they were received by the porter 
with great politeness, being a priest so well 
known as was the inventor of the Virgin's letter- 
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box, and a lady so honourable as the beata, to 
whom the director of the establishment always 
paid much attention whenever she presented 
herself at that house, either to make inquiries 
about her son or for any other purpose. For 
some time she had held relations of various 
kinds with the director of the seminary ; but it 
should be perfectly understood that these rela- 
tions referred to certain affairs connected with 
the triumph of religion, and in endeavouring to 
avoid any scandal by which it might be pre- 
judiced. One of these scandals was that caused 
by those poor people of whom we have spoken 
in the beginning of our history, from whom, 
besides separating the parents they had taken 
away the children, under the pretext, as they 
said, of delivering them from evil and placing 
them in the good path, although to do so they 
might break the hearts of many poor unfortunate 
creatures, the same as they had done with those 
with whom we are already acquainted. 

The priest and the beata were shown into 
the saloon immediately, and the porter with all 
diligence hastened to call the director, who soon 
made his appearance. Don Juan Ugarteche 
opened wide his arms to his colleague, and the 
two priests embraced each other apparently 
with the greatest cordiality. 

The director then took hold of the hand of 
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Dona Pacifica, and in his most honeyed tone 
said to her — " Every time I see you it affords 
me much pleasure, because you bring us wel- 
come news or else a proposal of something- 
beneficial." 

"I only comply with my duty, Senor, and 
that to me is a great pleasure." 

After some conversation, the subject of which 
was the virtues and self-denial of the beata, 
which were highly praised by the two priests, 
and as strongly with great modesty disowned 
by herself, the director said to her : " Do you 
wish to see your son ? " 

" If it is agreeable, Senor, and you would 
have the kindness to permit me." 

"He shall be called immediately." 

" Dona Pacifica wishes to say a few words to 
him, and I also have something to say to your- 
self," said Don Juan Ugarteche. 

**We will go to my room, then; but first 
allow me to call Raphael Archangel." Ringing 
a bell, a student of the seminary made his 
appearance before the sound of it had ceased — 
such was the strict punctuality with which the 
orders of the director were attended to and the 
respect paid to him. 

" Go and call Raphael Archangel de Domin- 
guez," said the rector of the seininary in a harsh 
voice to the kind of lay monk who made his 

VOL. L o 
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appearance in a most humble manner; and 
then he added, "tell him to leave whatever 
occupation he may be engaged in, and come 
immediately/' 

The student disappeared like lightning, and 
in a few seconds Raphael Archangel presented 
himself, with his head inclined and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, not daring to look straight 
in the face of the director or of any one else in 
the room. 

" Come here, my friend," said the rector, 
**and embrace your mother, who desires to 
see you." 

Raphael Archangel made a few steps to- 
wards his mother with timidity, his head still 
inclined and without raising his eyes. 

'' We will leave them alone, my friend," said 
Don Juan Ugarteche, "and let us go to your 
room, because I have something in particular 
to say to you." 

" Your son is a good youth, Senora, and with 
whom I am much satisfied," added the rector 
of the seminary as he went out of the room 
with his companion, leaving the mother and 
son in complete liberty— a liberty which also 
the two priests required for themselves. 

That our readers may be aware of the im- 
portance attached to the words of the chief of 
the seminary, and how flattered Dona Pacifica 
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was with them, they ought to know that this 
priest occupied the first position among the 
Chilian clergy, although only a simple presbyter, 
because, being in the confidence of the arch- 
bishop and the dispenser of his favours, he was 
held in much esteem and respected by every 
one, and his decisions were considered and 
obeyed as those of the prelate himself. Besides 
this, he was excessively proud of his family 
connections, and considered himself to be a 
treasury of science, although he had done no- 
thing to show it ; but, as it often happens, it is 
sufficient to be satisfied with oneself to impose 
upon others. Nevertheless, the rector of the 
seminary among his clerical brethren was a 
real power in himself, and therefore any con- 
descension on his part, however trifling it might 
be, was esteemed as a high favour, and a smile 
from him filled with joy the hearts of those 
upon whom it was bestowed; and, in like 
manner, any words or expressions which issued 
from his mouth were commented upon in a 
variety of ways, and repeated by every one of 
the sacerdotal tribe with a thousand interpreta- 
tions, but always with the greatest respect. To 
this may be added that the said director was 
excessively severe, excessively rigorous, and 
had a lofty bearing towards his pupils, and it 
was rare indeed to observe upon his counten- 
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ance the least sign of hilarity or relaxation from 
the constant occupation of his mind, namely, the 
idea of his own importance. 

The director of the seminary might be said 
to have been young at the time in which 
the occurrences we are now describing took 
place. He was about thirty-eight or forty years 
of age, but he appeared to be much younger, 
from the smoothness of his face, the whiteness 
of his teeth, and bright glance of his eyes ; his 
look, however, was generally harsh, and pro- 
duced a feeling of fear, rather than of respect or 
esteem, in the minds of all those who for any 
reason had to approach near his person. 
Another circumstance likewise contributed to 
the aspect of the director of the seminary 
causing fear instead of respect, and this was 
that he squinted most horribly, so that no one 
in conversation with him could tell if he was 
looking at them or not, and this produced dis- 
trust in his interlocutor. 

" Well, my friend," said the chief of the 
seminary to Don Juan Ugarteche, at the same 
time pointing to the sofa for him to take a seat, 
** in what way can I be useful to you?" 

" I am not come to solicit a favour, my dear 
friend, but simply to withdraw a pupil" 

''What! Raphael Archangel.^" 

'' Exactly so." 
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** But that's impossible; it would by no means 
answer his mother s purpose. What would she 
do with the youth, when, as I understand, her 
means are not very great ? Besides, he has a 
bursary, and consequently his education costs 
her nothing, whereas should he leave the 
seminary he will be burdensome to her. There 
is also another circumstance, independent of the 
lodging, education, and board which he receives, 
I orive him sufficient for his small wants and also 
clothe him decently." 

** By that, then, I should say that he enjoys 
your good opinion, and that speaks a great deal 
in his favour." 

** He is useful to me.'* 

" Then it will be a pity for him to leave the 
house ? " 

** Indeed, very much so, and also very preju- 
dicial to himself and to his mother, because, as 
I have already said, what will this boy or this 
youth do in the streets.'* He is now twenty- 
two years of age, and he will be incapable of 
earning his living." 

" But this incapacity is in contradiction to his 
usefulness, which you have just mentioned." 

** You are not ignorant, my friend, that some 
people are good for one thing and some for 
another, and that the talent to direct an under- 
taking, whatever it may be, consists in knowing 
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how to take advantage of each individual, and 
in knowing how to make the most of all the 
elements at hand, however heterogeneous they 
may be or may appear." 

" Most undoubtedly, and in this consists true 
sagacity." 

" And you know also very well, my good 
friend, that without this sagacity we should not 
be able to exist." 

Don Juan Ugarteche regarded the rector 
with an air of distrust, as a man who does not 
understand what is said to him. 

" You do not understand me," said the rector 
Larrafiaga, that being the name of the director 
of the seminary. 

" What I understand," answered Don Juan, 
with a certain feeling of annoyance arising in 
his mind, but which he strove to subdue, "is 
that you have not faith in our sacred mission, 
for, judging by your words, it would appear that 
you do not consider it to be divine, and conse- 
quently to be exposed to all the vicissitudes to 
which everything human is liable. If we, my 
friend, expect to see our cause triumphant, we 
must have faith in its divine origin, for it is faith 
alone and a firm conviction in the rectitude of 
our acts which will enable us to overcome all 
the machinations of the enemies of the Church, 
and again place it firmly on that rock from which 
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the Storms of impiety and heresy have nearly 
overturned it/' 

The priest Larranaga, with a scornful smile 
upon his countenance and in a tone of irony 
replied — 

" May God in His great mercy keep you in 
the right use of your senses ! " 

The spirit in which these few words were 
spoken did not pasis unobserved by Don Juan, 
who with anguish of heart bitterly exclaimed — 
" If distrust invades the hearts of the Lord's 
anointed, where shall we find our ark of safety, 
our refuge from the deluge of incredulity which 
is rapidly rising around us ? If doubt is in the 
sanctuary itself, where then are we to seek for 
those noble and self-devoted souls whose mission 
is to regenerate the world ? " 

The director of the seminary again smiled, 
but remained silent, making no observation to 
the question of Don Juan who, after a short 
pause, again proceeded — ** I am not come here, 
my friend, to enter into theological discussions, 
but only with the object of withdrawing one of 
your pupils from the seminary, always provided 
that you have no serious objection." 

" I can assure you, I am as much opposed as 
yourself to those kind of discussions," answered 
the rector, making no allusion, however, to the 
youth Raphael Archangel, or to the object of his 
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friend's visit. " But tell me, Don Juan Ugar- 
teche," he proceeded, " do you really and truly 
believe that in this present age we can triumph 
by the sincerity of our faith alone ? There is 
no one who desires more than myself to see that 
happy time return in which our holy Church 
ruled the nations, and then we, its ministers, 
would also hold our sway over men's minds and 
bodies, and dispose of them according to our 
own good will and pleasure ; but times, alas 1 have 
changed, and circumstances have greatly altered, 
and we must act in conformity to them — that 
is to say, we must take advantage of everything 
which offers itself, whether it be spiritual or 
corporeal, and that not so much to triumph or 
to govern but to hold our own, and that our 
acquired influence, if we cannot increase it, be 
not diminished or perhaps entirely lost. But 
we will leave this subject, dear friend, and 
return to that of the object of your visit." 

The two priests regarded each other for a few 
seconds in silence, but with a certain air of dis- 
trust, as though each was doubtful of the 
sincerity and good faith of the other ; at length, 
rather in a harsh tone of voice, Don Juan said 
— ** I have come with the lady Dona Pacifica 
Jerez, the mother of your pupil, to withdraw him 
from the seminary." 

** I already know that, my friend, and 
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although I have no wish to oppose your act, 
still excuse me when I say that in doing so you 
are committing a very great blunder." 

" Perhaps you would think different if you 
were acquainted with the motive, but I believe 
you said that he was useful to you." 

" Exceedingly useful to me." 

"In that case, then, we could not do better than 
make comparisons of the two methods in which 
he could be rendered serviceable, and to choose 
that which appears the most advantageous." 

^*I perfectly agree to what you propose." 

" Well, then, my friend, have you any objec- 
tion to tell me in what is the son of Dona 
Pacifica useful to you ? For my part, I have 
come here with the express intention of explain- 
ing to you the motive that Dona Pacifica has for 
removing her son from the seminary." 

" I have no object in concealing from you in 
what his usefulness consists, for you, more than 
any one else, will be fully able to comprehend 
the motive." 

*' Does the youth Raphael Archangel possess 
many acquirements." 

The rector smiled disdainfully and answered, 
«* Acquirements ! you must not expect many in 
him." 

" Why, what do you mean then ? " 

" I will tell you ! Young Dominguez is one 
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of those youths of a mediocre understanding — 
and if I said less than mediocre, I should not 
be deceiving you — who never will .be able to 
attain to any good position in life, and who has 
scarcely powers of mind to comprehend even 
superficially the lessons he is taught; but in 
exchange he has much sagacity and a great 
deal of dissimulation, so much so that it would 
be impossible to detect in his countenance the 
sentiments by which he is governed, and these 
two qualities are for me as rector of this insti- 
tution of the greatest value and importance. 
By his agency I am made acquainted with every- 
thing which passes among the pupils, and there 
is no fault committed by any one of them, no 
matter how unimportant it may be, but what he 
comes immediately and reveals it to me. In 
this manner, my friend, I am as I may say 
posted in everything which takes place — no 
matter how insignificant, even to a word 
apparently of little moment, and thus I can 
arrange my plans for the government and better 
ordering of the seminary, by knowing all that is 
done and all that ought to be done. By this 
means also I learn not only the merits, but also 
the defects of my pupils, and I am able to 
distinguish with the greatest facility those young 
men who are best adapted for the priesthood, 
to whom I principally dedicate myself by giving 
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them instruction, and endeavouring to instil 
into their young minds an inclination and a 
desire to enter the ministry. Now, by all this ' 
you will see, my dear friend, of what importance 
it is for me and for the establishment that young 
Dominguez should remain here.*' 

" I perfectly understand you, and you are 
quite justified in your desire that he should not 
leave the seminary; but could you not find 
another capable of supplying his place ? " 

'* His loss to me will be irreparable ; sufficient 
it is to say that I have never known his equal, 
and as you are well aware there are among 
us, where spyism has been brought to a system, 
some very clever ones. It is impossible for you 
to figure. to yourself all the cunning he displays 
or the duplicity of which he is capable. Young 
Dominguez in this sense is a veritable phen- 
omenon ; but so it is, God has given to 
different individuals different talents and dif- 
ferent characters.'' • 

" How well he would be adapted to be a 
Jesuit!" 

" Excellently, if he had only been gifted with 
moderate abilities, and so he would likewise be 
well adapted to be a priest, and I have many 
times thought of causing him to be ordained and 
keep him permanently here ; but as he is so in- 
capable I have been afraid, because in these times 
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Stupid and ignorant priests, instead of advanc- 
ing the cause of religion, only serve to bring it 
into discredit, and thus I have vacillated in my 
intention. Nevertheless, I have given him a 
position in harmony with his inclinations, and 
in which he renders me the incomparable 
service of which I have spoken.*' 
• *' What position can that be ? " 

" First, I made him inspector of a ward, after 
which I appointed him inspector-general, with 
which appointment he has been highly flattered, 
because he finds himself placed above those 
who are by far in everything his superiors ; and 
in this last situation, which is the one he now 
actually holds, he has conducted himself with 
such remarkable tact and cunning, that there is 
not one of the pupils who for a moment suspects 
that it is he who reveals everything to me, for 
he contrives to make their suspicions fall upon 
each other, but never by any means allows them 
to fall on himself, whom they all consider to be 
a perfect saint." 

** I see clearly, my dear friend, that you have 
great reason for not wishing that young Domin- 
guez should leave the establishment ; but now I 
will explain my reason for wishing him to do 
so, and then we will decide which of the two 
will be most conducive to our interests and to 
that of reIig-io^»' 
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" Before you do so, however, my dear friend, 
allow me to inform you that I have no earthly 
interest in view — my sole object being the 
triumph of our holy religion, with which this 
establishment is intimately blended ; it is, as 
you are well aware, the laboratory in which are 
formed for the service of our Church many good 
and able ministers of the altar, and we are, as I 
may say, some of the strongest pillars of this 
grand temple whose walls are so battered and 
assailed by the stormy waves of impiety, the 
fury of which is increasing more and more every 
day, in consequence of the advance of that 
hydra-headed monster falsely called civilisation, 
and if we do not exert ourselves with con- 
stancy and act with intelligence, if we do not 
avail ourselves of all the means within our 
power, our prerogatives and immunities, already 
undermined, will completely and altogether 
disappear." 

'' You are quite right in what you say, my 
friend." 

" And many times," added the rector, " a 
thing apparently insignificant or an humble in- 
dividual of no consideration, may prove a most 
powerful lever or the corner-stone to sustain 
an edifice, and this I reckon to be the case with 
Raphael Archangel, who by his secret co-oper- 
ation assists in forming a chosen band of disci- 
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plined warriors for the Church militant, armed 
at all points and ready for the combat." 

" Now, I can understand and I cannot do less 
than agree with you, that this youth is of the 
greatest utility, and I am almost inclined to 
•desist from my purpose ; nevertheless, my 
friend, the son of Dona Pacifica might also afford 
us valuable assistance outside of the walls of this 
establishment, and if I had determined to with- 
draw him from it I was moved to do so by the 
same reason as you have in wishing him to 
remain — that is to say, the triumph of our holy 
religion/* 

Hearing this, the rector could not contain his 
gravity, and gave vent to his feelings in a loud 
roar of laughter, which greatly surprised and 
shocked Don Juan Ugarteche, who considered 
it an act highly improper and extremely inop- 
portune when they were treating of affairs so 
serious. 

" You are surprised, my friend, to see me 
laugh so heartily ? " 

** I confess I greatly am, and I cannot under- 
stand your motive in so doing." 

" Well, then, I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing at the absurd idea that Raphael Archangel 
could exercise any influence in the world. I 
laughed, because I know him to be incapable of 
performing any act requiring the slightest judg- 
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ment, because it is completely impossible that 
he could exercise the least influence under any 
circumstances whatever. You may, with every 
confidence, believe me when I say that this 
youth is good for nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except to be (between ourselves) an informer 
and a spy." 

" And if this youth should acquire a good 
position, if he should become a millionaire, 
what would you think ? what would you say ? " 

" What would I say ? I say now that such a 
position is completely impossible for him to 
acquire." 

" But if it should be given to him." 

" That 'is a different affair ; but who, knowing 
what he is, would give it to him, and in any 
other manner how would he be able to obtain 
it ?" 

" He has good friends, and I am one of 
them." 

" Ah ! But we do not live in an age of 
miracles — this we may say between ourselves, 
although we endeavour to make the outside 
world believe differently — and it would be one 
for this young man to gain such an advantageous 
position.'' 

"His mother, as well as myself, believe that 
he will, and I may say that we are almost certain 
of it." 
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" Your earnestness is beginning to give me 
an interest in the affair, and I should like much 
to know the means you would adopt to cause 
Raphael Archangel, the most incapable youth 
in the world, to become a millionaire." 

** Raphael Archangel has a prospect of a most 
advantageous match." 

The director of the seminary answered with 
another uncontrollable fit of laughter, 

"You doubt it?" 

" I not only doubt it, but I deny it ; notwith- 
standing my wishes for his good, and my readi- 
ness to serve him by any means in my power." 

" Yet nevertheless it is true." 

'' But how — by what means ?" 

" I will explain it to you, because I have 
come expressly for that purpose ; and therefore 
my friend, you must know that there is a young 
girl, a rich heiress, who has been educated in 
the country, of great simplicity, without how- 
ever being foolish or ignorant, and whose 
mother has brought her to Santiago for the 
purpose of seeing her well established. To 
whom, then, could we give her better than to 
Raphael Archangel ? " 

*' But to gain your object what measures do 
you intend to adopt ? " 

" His mother is a friend of the lady, and as I 
am director of the conscience of the former, 
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no doubt I shall become also that of the latter, 
and perhaps also that of the daughter." 

" I am glad of it; but what will all this amount 
to, and what will be the ultimate results ?" 

" I need hardly inform you, my friend, that I, 
like yourself, exert all my energies solely and 
exclusively for the triumph of our religion." 

" I have never doubted that ; but what will 
be the advantage to us and to religion by 
Raphael Archangel becoming rich ?" 

" You will agree with me that we require to 
gain influence and respect, and above every- 
thing to gather around us persons of wealth and 
good position." 

" In that I am entirely of your opinion." 

" And as Raphael Archangel will be indebted 
to us for everything, he will be entirely our own. 
Now more than ever we require friends, and 
friends staunch and powerful. The heretics 
and incredulous are waging war against us — a 
war to the knife — and we must annihilate them ; 
for which purpose we require to have influen- 
tial persons in our service, and Raphael Arch- 
angel will be influential, because he will be 
owner of a colossal fortune." 

" I confess that you are right in everything, 
and this youth perhaps will serve us better out- 
side the seminary than if he remained in it, and 
you shall have my cordial approbation," and 
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the rector held out his hand to Don Juan 
Ugarteche, who, pressing it, said — 

*' Your approbation, indeed, gives me great 
satisfaction as well as pleasure." 

" But it will be necessary," answered the 
rector, " to make Raphael Archangel perfectly 
understand and comprehend to whom he is 
indebted for so vast a benefit, so that he may 
be always grateful to us, and in every case dis- 
posed and ready to serve and even to sacrifice 
himself for us ; giving him likewise to under- 
stand that on our part we will sustain him and 
further his views in everything to increase his 
wealth and influence, but that should we ever 
be inclined we shall have the power to reduce 
him again to the condition from which we shall 
have raised him." 

" I have thought over all this, and we have 
also his mother as a guarantee, who will not 
allow him to act contrary to her wish." 

"You are quite right. Dona Pacifica Jerez is 
a pious and a good matron, to whom we are in- 
debted for many valuable services." 

" Indeed we are, and of various kinds, my 
friend; she is an auxiliary of which like her 
there are few. Do you remember the last 
service she performed for us ? " 

'* Of course I do. It was she who discovered 
that nest of lost beings.*' 
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"And the father — that is to say — that An- 
selmo " 

"He will never be able again to bring a 
scandal upon our holy religion." 

" Is he dead ? " 

" No ; but he is the same as dead." 

" H^s he gone out of his mind ?" 

" No ; nor yet that either." 

" What, then ? Have you secluded him again 
in some monastery ? " 

"In a monastery! From a monastery he 
would have escaped as he did before." 

" What have you done, then, with the unfor- 
tunate being ? " 

"You must be aware that for one who has 
been the occasion of so great a scandal, a severe 
punishment is necessary ; but how much more 
so when caused by an individual so obstinate 
as this miserable wretch, who by all means 
ought to be prevented from returning to the 
commission of his crime." 

" Undoubtedly so, but then he might appeal 
to the civil law and claim the 'recourse of 
force,'* and then the scandal would become 
greater." 

" The recourse of force ! Can they employ 
the recourse of force, as they call that infraction 

* Recurso defuerza, the privilege of appeal from an ecclesi- 
astical to a civil court 
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of our rules, by which they pretend to legalise 
disobedience in a person that has once fallen 
into our power, and to whom we apply the 
holy rigour that he requires for the expiation 
of his crime ? '* and the voice of the rector, 
as he said this, became harsh and guttural with 
rage, as of one whose vengeance was not yet 
satisfied. 

Don Juan Ugarteche regarded his friend 
almost with a feeling of fear, and in a quiet 
tone of voice asked what had been done with 
him. 

" He is here, my friend, in this very building; 
but this I tell you as a secret/' 

" Here, did you say ! Why, how can you 
keep him here, where there are so many pupils, 
without many of them knowing it ? " 

" And do you believe that in this seminary 
there are no secret places, and so secret that 
nobody but myself and those to whom I confide 
the knowledge would ever suspect their exist- 
ence ? In a religious house, as this is, it is 
necessary to have certain places secret to every- 
body, where those who have committed great 
faults and who are not amenable to reason may 
be confined and punished." 

** That is but natural." 

" Well, then, in one of those places at the 
end of the building is confined the individual of 
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whom we are speaking, and it is because his 
Grace the Archbishop has more confidence in 
me than in the monks, that he has sent him 
here ; and here he will be to the end of time — 
that is, until his death, because his prison is 
perpetual, and his body will not leave it until 
abandoned by his spirit." 

" Is that the sentence of his Grace ? " 

"It is, because he is considered to be incor- 
rigible." 

" Poor wretch ! " 

" For these kind of hardened sinners one 
ought not to feel compassion." 

" And to what punishment has he been con- 
demned ? " 

"To none; the archbishop, who is very 
merciful, too much so indeed, has only ordered 
me to place him in security in some cell or 
dungeon, where he may be deprived of the 
light of the sun — in like manner his soul, unless 
he repent, will be deprived of the sight of 
God." 

"Unfortunate man! Does he not show 
signs of repentance ? " 

" None ! for he always preserves a sullen 
silence, and it is in vain to interrogate him, for 
he never will make the sliofhtest answer." 

" But who have you to act as jailor — he 
requires food and some attendance ? " 
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"That post has devolved upon Raphael 
Archangel, who, besides myself, is the only one 
in this building aware of his existence. So you 
see, my good friend, that is another motive for 
me to desire to keep that youth with me ; but 
your influence, by which he came here, the 
merits of Dona Pacifica, and the great services 
she has rendered to us, my desire to see the 
young man prosper, and also the hope that he 
will gratefully respond for the services we 
are about to do him, are the motives which 
induce me to give my consent to his leaving 
the seminary. Had it not been for all these 
reasons combined, nobody would have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining my permission, for I know 
of no one who is capable of supplying his place 
and fulfilling the duties which he has hitherto 
performed." 

" I am convinced that you are doing the son 
of Dona Pacifica a very great service, and his 
mother as well as myself ought to be thankful 
to you for the concession you have made to us ; 
but if you, as you will do, sustain a loss in 
parting with him, you may console yourself 
with the surety that we shall gain a hundred- 
fold by him in other respects." 

" I earnestly hope so, and for that I have 
given my adhesion to your plan, as I know that 
you as well as myself labour exclusively for 
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the advantage of the Church, our beloved 
mother." 

'' But tell me, my good friend, could I not be 
permitted to see this individual — this Anselmo ? 
It is out of curiosity and nothing more ; but 
should there be any objection or inconvenience 
in granting my request, it is of no consequence 
and we will think no more about it." 

The rector gave a piercing look askant into 
the pallid countenance of Don Juan Ugarteche, 
but perceiving nothing but curiosity depicted 
there, answered him after a short pause — 
** From staunch friends like you we have no 
secrets, and if you will wait a moment your 
wish shall be gratified." 

The rector left the room, and after a delay of 
a few minutes returned with a small bunch of 
keys, which he concealed in the sleeve of his 
dress. 

Don Juan awaited him without moving 
from his seat, absorbed in the most profound 
meditation. What were the thoughts that 
occupied at this moment the mind of the 
priest ? Although acquainted with many 
mysterious secrets connected with his pro- 
fession, he experienced an indescribable 
sensation, something which he had never 
felt before — he had no reason to be afraid 
of anything, and yet fear had taken complete 
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possession of his mind ; he was going only 
to satisfy his curiosity, and to do so he 
himself had requested, still it was the suffer- 
ings of a fellow creature he was going to 
witness, sufferings caused by violence, and that 
in an obscure subterranean dungeon, far from 
the voice of man and the light of heaven. 
Don Juan thinking of this could not repress a 
shudder, and repented of having made the 
request which he had done of the rector of the 
seminary. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DUNGEON. 

In a few minutes after leaving the room, as we 
have already mentioned, the rector returned 
bringing a bunch of keys, and with a serious 
look upon his countenance said to Don Juan, 
" Come, shall we go ? " 

The postmaster of the Virgin, without 
moving from his seat, answered, " No, I have 
given up my wish to see that individual." 

" But it was my intention to satisfy your 
curiosity," said the rector, at the same time 
showing Don Juan the bunch of keys. 
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"Nevertheless, I think it will be painful for 
me to see him, and perhaps also disagreeable 
to you to show him to me." 

"It is now some time since I have seen 
him, as Raphael Archangel has the charge of 
attending to him, and I have as much curiosity 
as yourself or perhaps more. Although I am 
daily informed of his condition, still I should 
like to see if there is any difference in him 
since he first arrived here." 

" Well, then, in that case we will go." 

The two priests, conversing familiarly with 
each other, left the room and passing across an 
open space which separated the apartments of 
the director of the seminary from the main 
building, entered a long gallery in which were 
several of the students, who, with books in hand 
were walking up and down, some of them 
reciting their lessons in an audible voice and 
others apparently absorbed in deep study. As 
the rector and his friend passed these young 
men they were saluted by them with a profound 
reverence, as though their presence inspired 
awe. The gallery opened into another, in 
which none of the students were to be seen, at 
the farther end of this was a door always kept 
locked, and thus all egress beyond the last 
gallery was prevented. The rector, selecting 
one of the keys, opened the door, and they 
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passed out into what might be called a large 
courtyard, part of which apparently had once 
been laid out as a garden, but from neglect was 
now entirely overrun with a dense vegetation ; 
the walls by which it was surrounded were 
lofty and of a massive construction, and as they 
impeded the direct rays of the sun from enter- 
ing the yard during the greater part of the day, 
the place had a sombre and gloomy aspect. 

About two or three feet distant, and parallel 
with the opposite wall, which was considerably 
lower than the others, and appeared to be only 
a division from another yard beyond, ran a 
small stream of water, which, entering through 
an opening in the lower part of one of the 
walls, made its exit through a similar opening in 
another — that part of the canal through which 
the water flowed under the walls being lined 
with brick, and across the openings were placed 
gratings of stout iron, so that nothing but the 
water could pass through them. In the middle 
of the low wall, on the opposite side of the 
stream, was a door, to reach which it was 
necessary to cross a broad plank laid over the 
canal for that purpose. 

When the two priests entered the courtyard, 
the rector, taking the key out of the lock, shut 
the door and locked it on the outside, not 
however without having first taken a most 
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scrutinising look along the gallery through 
which they had come ; he then proceeded in 
silence, followed by Don Juan, across the 
plank and to the door in the wall of which we 
have just spoken, this also he opened, and on 
entering they found themselves in another yard, 
but of smaller dimensions than that they had 
just passed. Seeing there was no other opening 
from this yard than the door they had entered 
by, Don Juan stood still, and was surprised to 
see the rectorwalk straight across to the opposite 
wall, which having reached he turned round 
and looked about in all directions, as though 
he was afraid of being seen by some one, but 
what was Don Juan's astonishment when the 
rector, after making him a sign to approach, 
laid his hand on the wall and immediately a 
small low door opened as it were in the solid 
masonry itself. The rector, without noticing 
the surprise of his friend, pointed with his 
finger to the opening and said, "It is here 
he is.*' 

Don Juan approached and looked down, but 
the place was in total obscurity, and all that he 
could discern was . the beginning of a flight of 
stone steps which led down into the darkness. 

The rector entered the opening, and, taking 
hold of the hand of Don Juan, said to him, 
** Follow me," and began to descend the steps. 
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The priest hesitated a moment and was on 
the point of refusing to proceed any further, 
but being assured by his companion that there 
was nothing to fear, he, holding on to the 
rector's hand but not without a feeling of dread 
in his mind, followed him down the steps, of 
which he counted thirteen, and he knew by 
feeling the wall on each side that they were in 
a narrow passage and underneath the ground. 

The director of the seminary, still holding 
the hand of Don Juan, led him along for a short 
distance without speaking a word. At last he 
stood still, and, putting his mouth close to the 
face of the priest, said, " This is the place." 

*^ What place?" 

" The place where the individual is confined 
whom you wished to see." 

" Here ! here ! Can he live here ? " 

*' You appear astonished. But what is the 
punishment that God has prepared for the 
wicked, and if God is severe in His judgments, 
ought we not to be the same — we who are His 
representatives here on earth ? " 

'' Nevertheless, this is horrible ! " exclaimed 
Don Juan, wiping the profuse perspiration from 
his forehead with his sleeve. 

" But sin is more horrible, my friend, and 
still more horrible is he who wishes to remain 
in his sin, and whom neither punishment nor 
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kindness can reclaim, for in this case we have 
put in practice every method for that purpose, 
but it has been all in vain. Now we limit our 
cares to keeping him confined, preventing him 
from committing evil, and trying if it were pos- 
sible, if not to save his body, at least to save 
his soul ; but I am fearful that even in that we 
shall not succeed, for although so long confined 
he shows not the least sign of repentance." 

These words made a powerful impression on 
Don Juan, owing in a great measure to tKe 
darkness in which they were uttered ; a terror 
seized upon the mind of the postmaster of the 
Virgin, and he clutched violently with both his 
hands the cassock of the rector, who said to his 
friend in a low voice, " Do not be afraid — I 
will light a lamp." 

Stooping down close to the wall where they 
were and groping about with his hands for a 
few seconds, he laid hold of a small lamp which 
was always left in that spot, then, taking from 
his pocket a phosphorous match, he lit it, to the 
great relief of Don Juan, who felt his courage 
somewhat revive by the influence of the light. 

At first nothing could be seen, the light 
being dull and confused, similar to that which 
is seen through a thick mist, nor was it reflected 
from the walls of that horrible abode, for they 
were black and damp ; little by little, however, 
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the rays of light from the lamp penetrated the 
surrounding darkness and rendered everything 
more distinct. The terrified priest almost 
shrunk from the dark and sinister-looking figure 
of his companion, and, indeed, could these two 
dark forms have been seen at that moment, 
enveloped in their black dresses, the frightened 
countenance of the one, and the malignity 
depicted in the countenance of the other, 
they would have been taken for two spirits 
of evil bent upon some foul work of ruin and 
desolation. 

The rector, holding the lamp above his 
head, said to Don Juan, *' Look, there he is.^' 

" I can see nothing. '* 

'^ Do you not see him, with his eyes glaring 
upon us like those of a wild beast ?" 

" Where ? What ! Oh, let us go," and the 
priest shook in every limb. 

" As you have come so far," said the rector, 
" you must not go away without satisfying your 
curiosity." 

" Well, then, I will stay ; but I cannot perceive 
anything." 

'* He is not far off— now look towards where 
I direct the light." 

Don Juan obeyed and followed with his eye 
the direction indicated. After a short time 
his eyes became more familiar with the situation, 
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and at length could distinguish objects; sud- 
denly he made an exclamation of horror, and 
started several paces back. 

" Do you see him now ? '' asked the rector, 
coming closer to Don Juan. 

" Unfortunate man ! " 

" This man is unworthy of your compassion, 
not only for the sin he has committed, of which 
you are aware, and for the scandal he has 
caused, but also for his stubborn obstinacy. 
Many times he has been assured that his suf- 
ferings should be alleviated, and perhaps even a 
pardon might be obtained for him, if he would 
only repent, confess his fault, and abandon for 
ever the wicked partner of his crimes ; but he 
has obstinately preserved a most sullen silence, 
except on the occasion when he was first 
brought here, and then, for all my friendly ex- 
hortations to him to repent, he overwhelmed me 
with abuse and uttered the most horrid blas- 
phemies ; even going so far as to tell me that he 
had done no more than the ministers of the 
gospel among the protestants, for that many 
of them, who were good and holy men, were 
married, that they had wives and families, and 
yet for all that they did not neglect their duties, 
that St. Peter himself was a married man, and 
he added that although he had not the sanction 
of the Church he considered himself to be mar- 
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ried in the sight of God, and that he would 
never give up his wife, as he had the wicked- 
ness to call the wretched woman, and that 
while he had life he never would abandon her." 

"Oh, horrible, horrible! What dreadful 
blasphemy ! " 

" Dreadful, indeed ; but I quickly put a stop 
to it, for I had a gag placed in his mouth, and 
he was silent enough for the next three days." 

" What ! Was he gagged for three days ? 
Three days without eating or drinking ? " 

" Yes, and well he deserved it ; but I am in- 
formed he has not spoken since. You shall 
now try if you can induce him to speak ; let us 
go nearer to him." 

*' Ah no ! I would rather not." 

** There is nothing to fear even if he had the 
inclination to injure us ; he is not able." 

And it would appear that the rector spoke 
the truth. The place where the priests now 
were was a room about ten or twelve feet 
square, the walls of which were formed of 
large unhewn stones, the entrance being the 
long and narrow passage through which they 
had just come. In the side opposite to the 
passage was a door or rather an iron grating 
formed of thick perpendicular bars, placed 
at such short distances from each other, that 
even a young child could not pass through 
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them. In this cage, not fit to confine a wild 
beast much less a human being, and standing 
close behind the bars, was a tall thin man, 
whose only dress seemed to consist of coarse 
woollen rags wrapped round his body. His 
thick and matted beard, reaching nearly down 
to his waist, wa§ quite white, not from age but 
from the dreadful privations he had undergone 
and from his cruel imprisonment ; his head was 
bald, and his sunken cheeks, with his wan and 
sallow countenance, showed the anguish of his 
mind and the intensity of his sufferings ; in his 
eyes, nevertheless, shone a brilliancy almost 
unnatural, whether it was caused by the 
dilatation of the pupils in consequence of his 
living so long in darkness, or from the violence 
of his passions, which must have been greatly 
excited by the presence of his persecutor, the 
fact is, the fire of those eyes was so extraor- 
dinary, so brilliant, and so piercing that had 
Don Juan beheld them when he first entered 
that cavern he would never have dared to 
remain, but as the continuance of the light 
weakened their magnetic influence, he was 
enabled to approach nearer when desired to do 
so by the rector. 

Anselmo, for it was that unfortunate and 
miserable victim, who, as the reader is aware, 
had been torn away from the midst of his 
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family, remained standing immovable like a 
statue behind the bars of his prison, and had 
it not been for the fierce brilliancy of his eyes 
he might have been taken for an Egyptian 
mummy. 

The director sustained without flinching the 
fierce look of his prisoner, and with great 
hypocrisy and in a humble voice thus addressed 
him: 

" My brother, how long will you remain 
impenitent ? Here is a pious priest, one of the 
most zealous ministers of the Lord, who is 
disposed to hear your confession and to pardon 
you in the name of the God of all goodness 
and mercy." 

The prisoner made no answer. 

** Always the same silence," said the rector, 
** will you not at least try and save your soul ? " 

But this interrogation only obtained the same 
result, the prisoner remained silent. 

" You are not ignorant," continued the rector, 
"what are the terrible punishments which 
await the sinner,] and that those punishments 
will be in proportion to the magnitude of his 
crime and the obduracy of his heart ; and how 
much more will their intensity be augmented 
when he obstinately rejects the means of sal- 
vation held out to him. Satan holds you 
firmly in his grasp, my friend, but you must 
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contend with him, you must conquer him, or 
else your poor miserable soul will be lost for 
ever." 

The same immobility and the same silence. 

** Speak to him, my friend," said the rector to 
Don Juan, "perhaps your power of persuasion 
may subdue his sullen obstinacy, and thus you 
will add another soul to the many you have 
saved from perdition." 

The postmaster-general of heaven, concen- 
trating all his powers of eloquence, commenced 
a most pathetic and persuasive exhortation to 
induce the prisoner to repent, but all his argu- 
ments were in vain, for Anselmo showed not 
the least sign of having heard them, and his 
eyes were kept fixed on the narrow passage as 
though he saw something in the obscurity 
which absorbed all his attention. 

Don Juan Ugarteche, finding that his words 
had no influence upon Anselmo, knelt down 
before him and commenced afresh, and to give 
greater effect to his discourse, let fall several 
tears down his pale cheeks, hoping by that 
means to make some impression upon the mind 
of the prisoner ; but the lips of Anselmo moved 
not, still the rector, who was intently watching 
him, thought he observed upon them a slight 
and almost imperceptible smile of contempt 
and derision. 
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" Still obstinate and stubborn," exclaimed the 
rector in a voice of thunder, " may the punish- 
ments of this life and the torments of the next 
fall upon thy head, impenitent sinner that thou 
art! Come, let us go," he said to Don Juan, 
" and leave him in the company of the devil of 
whom he is a worthy minister." 

The two priests retired, Don Juan going 
first, and as soon as the rector perceived he 
had reached the foot of the steps, he extin- 
guished the light, and, having put the lamp 
into its accustomed place, also left the cavern, 
taking care to shut the door which closed with 
a spring, and thus the dungeon remained again 
in total darkness. 

No sooner did the prisoner hear the noise 
caused by the closing of the door, than he 
removed one of the perpendicular iron bars 
which formed the grating to his cell, and 
passing through the opening, muttered between 
his teeth — " Ah the fools ! their lives were in 
my power, and I was tempted to crush those 
miserable reptiles. But no ! thank God, who 
held my hand and assisted me to bear with 
patience their hypocrital exhortations. I may 
yet be useful to my children ; it is the hope of 
that which gives me strength to bear this cruel 
imprisonment. O God of mercy ! for only 
them I care to live ! " and bitter tears flowed 
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copiously down his sunken cheeks ; but dashing 
them away with his bare hand, he groped along 
to the commencement of the narrow passage 
which led to the steps, and falling upon his 
hands and knees seemed busily engaged as 
though he was searching for something, but 
there we will leave him and follow the two 
priests, who in silence proceeded to the room 
of the director of the seminary. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PRODIGIES OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

The two priests, each occupied with his own 
thoughts, retired in silence from the sub- 
terranean dungeon, the recent interview with 
its occupant having made a powerful impression 
on the mind of Don Juan, who was only too 
glad to breathe again the fresh air. Neverthe- 
less, whatever he may have thought at first of 
the nature of his punishment, he approved of it 
entirely when he saw the obstinacy of the 
prisoner — more particularly when he remained 
deaf to all his exhortations, for he considered 
his own eloquence to be, or ought to be, always 
irresistible. 
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"It is sad to see a priest in this state," ex- 
claimed Don Juan as soon as they had reached 
the room of the rector, " very sad indeed." 

'* It certainly is so," answered his companion, 
'*but it is far better he should be in the condi- 
tion he is than to be at large and giving a bad 
example to others, besides rearing a brood of 
vipers in sin and wickedness, whereas they are 
now saved and will be brought up in the fear 
of God." 

'' But tell me, how is it he manages to 
breathe ? — I was almost suffocated in that 
dreadful hole, notwithstanding the entrance to 
it was open." 

" Oh," said the rector, "there is no want of 
air — there is a small aperture from above, 
directly over a very deep pit at the back of that 
part where the man is confined, and although 
not very large it is sufficient to allow a supply 
of air enough for him, or more than he 
deserves." 

" But for what purpose could there be a pit 
made in that place, and is there not danger of 
the prisoner falling into it, he being in the 
dark ? " 

" I hardly know, but I think before the con- 
struction of the prison there had been a very 
deep well from an orchard above, and on mak- 
ing the subterranean excavation they had broken 
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into the well, this then they made to serve for 
two purposes — the part from the roof of the 
prison they filled up, only leaving a hole 
sufficient to allow the air to enter, and the lower 
part, which is covered with three or four boards, 
serves the prisoner for various purposes. As 
to his falling into it, why, seriously speaking, 
it would be no great matter, for what can he 
desire to live for, knowing as he does that his 
imprisonment is perpetual, besides such an 
accident would save us a great deal of trouble 
and his Grace the Archbishop much anxiety. 
Indeed, I expect some of these days to be in- 
formed by Raphael Archangel or his successor 
that the prisoner has disappeared." 

"But," said Don Juan, "would it not have 
been better to have let him alone ? He was 
living, hidden, unknown to every one." 

" What ! living ! yes, he was living in sin, and 
what an example for others it would be if he 
should be able to escape with impunity. His 
Grace the Archbishop made every endeavour 
to discover his hiding-place, well knowing that 
should he be allowed to remain at large, there 
would be many ready to do the same as he had 
done." 

" Then, according to that, the discovery made 
by Dona Pacifica has been of very great 
service." 
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** Undoubtedly so ; but let us talk of some- 
thing else, my friend. Then you do believe 
that Raphael Archangel can be of great use to 
us?" 

" I have no doubt of it, in case he should 
marry the daughter of the Lady Balcarce de 
Ingrand." 

" Why do you say in case — are you not sure 
that he will?" 

"Not absolutely sure, yet nevertheless you 
very well know what a powerful auxiliary is the 
confessional." 

" I do indeed know, and thanks to it we are 
enabled to retain our prestige and influence 
in the world ; but sometimes we are deceived 
in pur expectations of its results." 

** Not very often, because being owners of 
the conscience we can direct it as we please." 

'* Of that there's no doubt ; and really when 
I consider that for us there is no reservation, 
nothing hidden from our knowledge, that we 
are enabled to read the hearts of our penitents 
and to investigate their most inmost thoughts, 
that we are in possession of the secret springs 
by which all their passions are moved, that we 
know the causes of all their actions, and that 
their character and disposition even to their 
slightest bias is laid open to our view — when we 
penetrate into the midst of families and even 
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into their private bedchambers, when we make 
ourselves acquainted with everything said or 
done in their most retired moments, when we 
know all that they think, all that they say and 
all that they do, and not only of those who 
frequent the confessional, but also of those with 
whom they have any relation or connection, 
even to the heretics who strive against us — 
when I reflect, when I consider all this, I can- 
not do less than exclaim, What power is 
there on earth so mighty and sublime as ours ! 
Catholicism is invulnerable, and will be so as 
long as the confessional exists." 

" I am charmed, my friend, with this holy 
enthusiasm of yours, with your powers of 
reasoning, with your confidence, and with your 
faith; and I hardly know which to admire 
most, the words I have just heard or the person 
who has uttered them." 

** Thanks, my friend and companion ; but it 
is our duty to be always on the alert, maintain 
our post and stand in the breach, so as to 
prevent the enemy from entering the interior of 
our citadel." 

*' I work hard, as you well know and as you 
may see, and, thank God, every day I obtain 
greater results." 

" I know that with the letter-box of the 
Virgin you perform wonderful miracles," and 
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the chief of the seminary in saying this smiled, 
but took good care that Don Juan should not 
perceive him doing so. 

" Some have criticised my pious invention, as 
it is denominated by our holy and worthy 
archbishop, but the fact is, I now register 
more than four thousand Daughters predilect 
of Mary, and as I cannot receive the confessions 
of so large a number, I distribute them among 
the most zealous of our priests, and only reserve 
those for my own hearing to whom are attached 
some particular merit or circumstance which 
interests me." 

" I cannot deny, and indeed I have always 
said that you are one of the ministers of the 
greatest utility to the Chilian priesthood, and 
also one of the most holy, for it is well known 
that you have performed miracles." 

** No, — do not say that." 

** Why should I not say so .'^ Is it not a verit- 
able miracle you have done in forming a sister- 
hood consisting of so extraordinary a number 
of members as you already register." 

"In that sense certainly; still it is our lady 
the Virgin to whom we are indebted for such a 
wonderful prodigy." 

" Undoubtedly it is to the Queen of Heaven 
it is due ; but she has vouchsafed to choose you 
to be her interpreter, and that is a mark, of her 
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favour which shows your great merit, and 
which we ought to appreciate and acknow- 
ledge." 

" Nevertheless, there are not wanting some 
who have ridiculed me in speaking of my 
efforts for the good of religion, at least so I 
have been informed." 

" Take no notice of all that, my good friend^ 
the end justifies the means — that is our axiom ; 
and as the results of your exertions cannot be 
less than satisfactory, we support you with all 
our credit and influence, and as a proof of what 
I say, are you not the master, the owner, the 
great high-priest, the Pontifex of that superb 
and beautiful temple of the Compania ? " 

" The temple of the Compania is our arena, 
our place of combat ; it is our religious lever 
to raise on high our power and influence, — 
it is there where shines in all its splendour 
the tournay of the confessional, in which we 
always come off victorious " 

" And indeed we require to do so, in these 
times of impiety and heresy." 

" Undoubtedly ; but it is impossible to deny 
that we gain great advantage." 

" I hope so." 

" I will give you one example out of many 
curious occurrences connected with the confes- 
sional." 
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'* Do SO ; I shall be pleased to hear it." 

** Well, then, you must know that I had 
been informed by one of my penitents that 
her husband, who was one of those impious 
and sceptical authors, was writing a book 
against us. I told her immediately that he 
was committing a sin against God, and that 
she would be punished as his accomplice 
unless she found means to prevent him from 
carrying out his intention — that to do so would 
be for her a meritorious action, and would 
certainly be rewarded by the Virgin." 

" Well, and what did she do ? " 

** Listen, and I will tell you. She made use 
of a very ingenious method, for she waited 
until one evening he was busily engaged in his 
impious work, with all his paper lying on the 
table before him, when she told the servant to 
call him to his tea. No sooner had he left the 
room than his wife entered, placed the candle 
near to his papers, but between them and the 
window, then opened the window and retired to 
join her husband at the tea table. It happened 
as she intended — the draught from the window 
acting on the flame of the candle blew it toward 
the papers, which ignited and soon were in a 
blaze. The husband, perceiving a smell of 
something burning, rushed to his room, but 
only to behold his work of several weeks' con- 
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stant writing reduced to a heap of ashes. It is 
true the table was so much burnt that it was 
rendered useless, and the house was nearly set 
on fire ; but no matter, our object was gained, 
and the wife was quite delighted at the success 
of her stratagem." 

"And what did the husband say ? " 

" What could he say ? he had no suspicion 
of the true cause, but attributed it to accident ; 
and his wife rated him soundly for his great 
carelessness in leaving the candle so near his 
papers." 

"It is wonderful the artfulness of some 
women." 

" But that was not all. She told him it was 
a judgment from God for his wickedness in 
writing against his minister ; and she worked 
so much upon his mind that he became 
entirely changed, and he is now one of our 
most ardent partisans. Thus you may see 
what can be done by the confessional." 

" Yes ; and I had a case almost similar. 
One of our members of Congress was preparing 
a furious speech against us which he intended 
to deliver in the Chamber, parts of which he 
used to read to his wife, who was one of my 
penitents. She communicated them to me, 
and I gave her my instructions, which she 
followed to the letter — the result was that the 
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orator put his speech in the fire, and he is now, 
like the writer you alluded to, one of our most 
enthusiastic defenders." 

"And what did the wife do to obtain so 
favourable a result ? " 

The rector of the seminary put his mouth 
close to the ear of Don Juan, said something 
to him in a low voice for a few minutes, and 
the two priests burst out into a hearty laugh. 

When their hilarity had somewhat sub- 
sided, the rector said to his companion, **I 
could relate an immense number of similar 
cases." 

" Ah ! no one can deny that the power of 
women is great, and that they are our best aux- 
iliaries in the bosom of families to draw towards 
us fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, and rela- 
tives — indeed, the sympathy for the female is 
felt by all, and gives her great influence." 

" I see that you are more than perfect in all 
that relates to the confessional." 

" Why should I not be, with the experience 
I have had for so many years ? " 

"If you can do all this with writers and men 
of the world, what can we not do with girls and 
young women ? " 

"Yes, indeed; if they allow themselves to 
be deceived how can the simple escape, and 
what tricks — ^what deceptions some of the 
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women are guilty of. I could relate numbers 
of the most curious affairs connected with some 
of them." 

" Not only curious," said the rector, laugh- 
ing, "but grotesque, whimsical, and ridiculous ; 
often when I am in the confessional I can 
hardly contain myself from bursting out into 
a most hearty laugh to hear some of those 
women relate, in a voice half serious and half 
comic, the tricks they play their husbands, and 
the ludicrous situations they place them in ; 
I am compelled many times to hold my hand- 
kerchief over my face to conceal the risibility 
of my features, which, in spite of my endeav- 
ours, I cannot prevent." 

" Some of their stories are very laughable." 
" And how cunning they are ; but they are 
daughters of Eve. Only fancy, my friend, last 
year one of the ministers, the Minister of 
Worship and Justice, would not give his 
authorisation to an affair of great importance 
to our interests, owing to that cursed right of 
patronage which obstructs some of our best 
measures, and obliges us to have consultations 
with the government — consultations which by 
right we ought not to hold, because we have 
the same authority as it, if not a higher one, 
since our authority proceeds from God and the 
Holy Church, the visible head of which is the 
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Pope. But, as the times are changed, we are 
obliged to submit, although I trust in God that 
this state of things will disappear some day, and 
perhaps, my friend, not very long, and we shall 
obtain not only liberty but the preponderance 
which of right to us belongs, and then we 
shall see how things will work. Coming back 
to my story, the minister I mentioned declined 
point-blank to give his authorisation, and in 
vain did his Grace the Archbishop write note 
after note to induce him to grant it. Tired at 
length with this useless contest, I said to the 
prelate, 'Would your Grace permit me to 
arrange this affair ? ' Of course, as you may 
suppose, his answer was in the affirmative, 
and I immediately commenced operations. 
First of all, I ascertained who was the con- 
fessor of the wife of the minister, and I imme- 
diately sent for him, explained the case fully, 
and stated to him the archbishop's wishes. 
He retired, and in a few days the authorisa- 
tion of the minister to the measure was 
given." 

" And did you not ask the confessor the 
method he had adopted to gain such a favour- 
able and apparently impossible result ? " 

'* Of course I did ; and I will relate it to you 
at another opportunity, for it is very amusing; 
but I am afraid we have been keeping Dofla 
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Pacifica and her son a long time waiting for us, 
and I think we had better go to them." 

The two priests, firmer friends than ever, 
for they were combined in the same affair and 
had the same object in view, returned to the 
saloon where the mother and son had been for 
some time impatiently expecting them. 

When the two priests entered the saloon the 
features of Dona Pacifica displayed the satis- 
faction she felt in her mind at that moment, for 
it appears that she had had considerable diffi- 
culty in overcoming her son's disinclination to 
leave the seminary, and it was only by her 
great powers of persuasion, which she artfully 
employed in painting in bright and vivid 
colours the attractions and charms of the young 
lady Ingrand, and pointing out to him the 
advantageous social position he would obtain 
by his marriage with her, that at length he was 
induced to give his consent and to enter fully 
into all his mother's plans. 

The director of the seminary, after having 
been informed by the beata that Raphael 
Archangel was willing to comply with her 
wishes, always provided that they were in 
harmony with those held by him and met with 
his entire approbation, thus addressed his pupil 
— " My beloved disciple, it is now many years 
that we have been together, and I cannot do 
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match we have spoken of will place in your 
possession, and which I trust will be brought 
shortly to a favourable conclusion, if you are 
careful skilfully to display those qualities with 
which you are gifted and conduct yourself with 
tact and discretion. And, my friend, always 
have present before you the religious principles 
we have inculcated upon your mind, the masters 
who have taught you, the protectors who have 
favoured you, who now favour you, and who 
will be disposed in every circumstance to favour 
and to serve you. I make these observations 
to you, that the riches and prosperity of this life 
may not blind you so far as to forget the source 
from which they spring, and from vanity make 
you go and throw yourself into our enemies' 
camp, and join with those heretics and impious 
wretches who persecute us with malignity and 
bitterness." 

" Never!" exclaimed Raphael Archangel with 
enthusiasm, ** for I shall always be your sub- 
missive disciple, sincere friend, and faithful ally." 
"In that, beloved Raphael Archangel, lies 
/our interest as well as duty, because without 
»ur support, however great your fortune might 
e, you would become lost and ruined." 
"What you say is true, Senor; if you take 
>ni me your benevolent protection, what 
uld become of me? and I cannot do less 
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than confess that I leave this holy house, and 
its worthy and honourable director, with my 
heart full of bitterness and sorrow," and Raphael 
Archangel began sobbing convulsively. 

" Do not thus afflict yourself,'' continued the 
rector, "because we shall always remain inti- 
mately united ; for although you adopt a mode 
of life different from that I intended for you, 
nevertheless I hope you will always belong to 
us, more so as to succeed in this life and to 
attain felicity in the other you will require our 
protection." 

*' I know that, Senor; but without taking into 
account my own interest, I shall always obey 
you from conviction, from gratitude and affec- 
tion," in saying this the young man bowed down 
his head in sign of obedience. 

** That is well said, my son," exclaimed Doiia 
Pacifica, embracing Raphael Archangel. 

" You are going to take away, Senora," said 
the rector Larranaga, *'the most useful youth 
in the seminary. May God reward him for all 
his virtues." 

Dona Pacifica could scarce contain herself 
for joy at hearing her son thus spoken of by the 
director of the seminary, who was considered 
to be the clergyman of most importance in 
Santiago after the archbishop, whose private 
counsellor he was, and who was expected to 
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succeed him in the event of the archbishop's 
death. 

"Can I take the liberty, Senor," said the 
beata, "to request that Raphael Archangel 
may be permitted to remain here a few days 
until I can get some clothes made for him to 
change his clerical dress ? " 

" Undoubtedly/' said the rector, " he can 
remain as long as he or you may wish." 

" Then I will take him to a tailor, and he 
shall return early in the evening." 

" He can return at the time it suits him." 

Dona Pacifica, the priest Ugarteche, and 
Raphael Archangel then took leave of the 
director of the seminary with the greatest 
cordiality, who accompanied them to the coach 
that was waiting for them at the entrance of the 
building, and with great politeness offered his 
hand to the beata to assist her to her seat. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 

During the visit made by Don Juan Ugarteche 
in company with Dona Pacifica to the rector of 
the seminary, and while the priestly combina- 
tion, or more correctly speaking, the priestly 
conspiracy, was being formed, and the events 
taking place which we have given in the last 
chapter, two individuals presented themselves 
at the house of Dona Ana Balcarce de Ingrand. 
One of these was a lady very simply dressed, 
and with features mild and humble, but rather 
good looking, and in her manners agreeable 
and prepossessing ; the other was a youth, tall 
and well formed, with an open and pleasing 
countenance, which bore much resemblance 
to the face of the lady, showing that there 
existed a relationship between them — in fact, 
they were mother and son. The lady might 
have been about forty years of age, the youth 
twenty-two or twenty-three. 

Before, however, we relate the object of the 
visit of these two persons to the house of Dona 
Ana Balcarce, we will make our readers ac- 
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quainted with these personages — who and what 
they were. We ought also to explain the cause 
which brought the priest Anselmo under the 
displeasure of the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
what the crime was he had committed to de- 
serve the severe punishment which we have 
seen was inflicted upon him. To accomplish 
both these objects, it will be necessary to take 
a retrospective glance at a time some few years 
anterior to the commencement of our history. 

Anselmo Caceres was the son of a military 
officer who had served with great distinction 
during the revolutionary war waged by the 
Chilians against Spain, and in which, after a long 
and sanguinary struggle, they were completely 
successful in achieving their independence. 

In the last encounter that took place between 
the patriots and royalists upon the mainland of 
Chile, Major Caceres received a musket ball in 
the left thigh which injured the bone and dis- 
abled him for active service, rendering him 
lame for the remainder of his days. As soon 
as his wound was healed he retired with the 
rank of colonel to his native place, a small 
country town in the south of Chile, and there 
dedicated all his attention to the care and edu- 
cation of his two children, Anselmo and Carmen 
Caceres, whose mother had died about two 
years before. Her loss, fortunately for the 
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colonel and his children, was more than par- 
tially compensated for by the care and superin- 
tendence of an elderly maiden aunt, Dona 
Gertrudis Caceres, sister to the colonel, who 
acted towards the young people as a kind 
mother, and considered herself more than amply 
repaid for all the care bestowed upon them by 
the love and affection they always expressed 
and felt for her, they being old enough to 
understand and appreciate her kindness and 
disinterestedness of heart, as well as the bene- 
volence of her disposition. 

The boy Anselmo was about ten years of 
age, and was of a quiet and studious turn of 
mind ; he had attended regularly for some time 
the national school belonging to the town, and 
had acquired a knowledge of all that could be 
learnt there — that, however, is not saying a 
great deal. At the time to which we now refer 
education had not made great progress in Chile, 
particularly in those places remote from the 
capital, so that when his father returned and 
declared his intention of remaining at home, 
young Caceres was extremely pleased, because 
he would have the enjoyment constantly of the 
society of his father whom he dearly loved, and 
whom he also knew would be able to instruct 
him in the knowledge of many things he could 
not learn at school. 
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Colonel Caceres, however, would rather have 
placed his son at a good school in the capital, 
as he was desirous that he should have the best 
of education ; but there were two or three rea- 
sons against him doing so, one of which was 
that he felt loath to part with the boy whom 
he tenderly loved, and his fondness for him 
prompted his mind to invent excuses for not 
doing a thing he did not care to do, for he 
argued somewhat in the following manner : — 
*' While I was kept away," he would say to 
himself, " by the duties of my profession, An- 
selmo remained at home, and now that I am 
come to remain, I send him away from me. 
Will it not appear to every one, and will they 
not say that I do not love my poor boy ? " 
and the fond father could not help shedding 
tears at the thought of what he called his own 
cruelty. There was also another powerful 
motive for not sending his son to the capital, 
and that was the scarcity of means, for the only 
property the colonel possessed was the small 
house with the garden attached, in which he 
and his family resided, and he had no other in- 
come to defray the whole of their expenses 
than the pay allowed him by the Government 
for his long and active services in assisting to 
establish the independence of his country. 
This, although with economy sufficient to 
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enable his family to live in a respectable 
manner, still would not allow him to support 
his son and to pay all the charges necessary 
attending on his education in the capital, 
without making great retrenchment in his 
domestic expenses. As far as his own require- 
ments were concerned he would have been 
most willing to have made any sacrifice for his 
son s benefit, but he considered it would not be 
right that his sister and daughter should be 
deprived of their necessary comforts for his 
sake, and this, joined to the motive above 
mentioned, determined him to retain the boy at 
home. 

As he himself when young had received a 
good education, and had acquired in after life 
a considerable amount of useful knowledge, by 
experience as well as by reading, of which he 
was very fond, he considered that with the aid 
of a few modern school-books, he would be able 
to instruct young Anselmo and his sister Car- 
men as well, if not better perhaps, than they 
would be should he place them at a school ; he 
therefore commenced at once, and procuring a 
few useful books from Santiago, arranged his 
method of proceeding by setting apart certain 
hours of the day to be devoted by his children 
and himself solely to the purpose of study and 
instruction. 
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Everything went on quietly and smoothly 
for a few years. The old soldier by his con- 
stant attention to the studies of his children 
had given them a very fair amount of educa- 
tion, and, as they took pleasure in his instruc- 
tions, the lessons he gave did not appear to 
them as a task, and thus they improved very 
fast, particularly young Anselmo, who was 
very quick in comprehending all that his 
father taught him. As might be supposed, a 
family so well conducted as the Caceres was 
much esteemed and respected by all their 
neighbours, with whom young Anselmo was 
a great favourite, and the youthful members 
of the different families in all their pleasure 
excursions, picnics, or meetings for amuse- 
ment, would never consider them complete 
unless he and his sister were of the party. 

Among the acquaintances of the family was 
one named Diego Alvarez, for whom the 
colonel entertained a sincere friendship ; he 
also had served in the War of Independence 
against the Spaniards, though in a much more 
subordinate capacity than Colonel Caceres. 
In fact, when the incident occurred which 
made them acquainted with each other, 
Alvarez was only a soldier in the ranks, and 
the event we allude to was an act of bravery 
on the part of Diego Alvarez by which he 
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saved the coloners life. In one of the 
engagements between the Chilians and Span- 
iards, brought on by a rash and imprudent 
attack made by the former against a strong 
position defended by a superior force of the 
enemy, the patriots were repulsed and forced 
to flee; they were fiercely pursued by the 
Spaniards, and all who were overtaken were, 
according to their barbarous custom, unmerci- 
fully butchered. Colonel Caceres, or, as we 
should say. Major Caceres, that being the 
rank he held at the time, was hotly pursued 
by three of the enemy and overtaken by 
them as he was in the act of climbing a dwarf 
mud wall which crossed his path ; he was 
thrown to the ground, and one of the men 
had already pointed his carbine at the major's 
head, and was about to draw the trigger, when 
he himself fell dead with a bullet in his brain, 
and at the same instant a soldier in the patriot 
uniform was seen to scramble over the wall 
from the other side, shouting and calling upon 
his comrades to follow. The two Spaniards, 
seeing their companion fall, and the soldier 
coming towards them shouting and calling to 
his comrades, thought there was at the very 
least a whole company of the enemy on the 
other side of the wall, and they immediately 
took to their heels, never once looking behind 
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them or stopping until they joined their main 
body. As we may well suppose, neither the 
major nor the soldier lost a moment's time, the 
one to explain or the other to thank his de- 
liverer, but hastened as fast as they were able 
until they reached their own encampment, and 
then it was that Major Caceres expressed his 
gratitude, not by words only, but in a more 
substantial manner, to the soldier for having 
saved his life. The man being asked how it 
was that he was there, behind the wall, at that 
critical moment, explained that when their 
party was being pursued by the Spaniards, he 
had separated from the main body and made 
across the fields to where stood the low wall, 
beside which, having clambered over, and see- 
ing none of the enemy coming towards him, 
he stopped awhile to rest as he was nearly 
exhausted. As the mud wall was perforated 
in several places, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
field he had just come from, and presently saw 
a Chilian officer running towards that part of 
the wall behind which he was standing, pur- 
sued by several Spaniards. His first impulse 
was to flee, but seeing that some of the soldiers 
stopped, and that the officer was followed only 
by three, he pointed his musket through one 
of the openings in the wall and waited their 
approach, thinking if he could disable one of 
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them, he and the officer would be a match for the 
others. The result was as we have just related. 

When the troops arrived at head-quarters, 
Major Caceres presented his deliverer to the 
commander-in-chief, who, pleased with the 
man's act of bravery, and finding him to be 
intelligent and better informed than the gene- 
rality of soldiers were at that time, and also in 
consideration of his friend Major Caceres, 
whom he highly esteemed, gave him an 
ensign's commission, and by his steadiness and 
good ^^conduct it was not long before he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Alvarez had been many years 
married, yet during the whole of the time his 
wife had born him but one child — a daughter, 
now grown up a tall and rather good-looking 
girl ; and, as we may suppose, being an only 
child, she was greatly beloved by her parents. 
She fully returned all their love by her 
obedient and dutiful behaviour, being a most 
kind-hearted girl and of an affectionate and 
amiable disposition, sprightly in manners, but 
rather timid and inclined to be pious — no 
doubt from her mother's example, who was 
particularly strict in the performance of all 
her religious duties, a most devoted adherent 
of the Church, and submissive and obedient to 
her spiritual director. 
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As there existed so close a friendship be- 
tween the families, of course the young people 
were frequently together. Juana Alvarez was 
about the same age as the colonel's daughter 
Carmen, and the two girls, as we may well 
suppose, were sworn friends, and never so 
happy as when they were in each other's com- 
pany. Juana's father had rented a small farm 
some little distance from the town, and on 
the Sundays and other holidays during the 
summer months, the colonel would take his 
children and sometimes their aunt, and go and 
pass the day with the Alvarezes at their farm. 
In the winter time, however, Don Diego with 
his wife and daughter, always took up their 
residence in the town, and the colonel had 
proposed to his friend that his daughter should 
come and receive lessons with her friend 
Carmen. The father would gladly have 
availed himself of the colonel's kind offer, for 
Juana had not yet even learnt to read, and the 
daughter would have been only too delighted 
to study with her friend Carmen and her 
brother Anselmo, but Juana's mother, by the 
advice of her confessor, strongly opposed it, he 
having told her that it would conduce more to 
her daughter's happiness and to the good of 
her soul for her to remain innocent — no doubt 
the worthy priest meant ignorant — of all 
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worldly learning, and that if she knew' the 
catechism and could say her prayers, it was 
enough, since no virtuous female, he said, 
ought to know more ; and as the husband's 
opinion or wish could not be put in competi- 
tion with that of her spiritual guide, poor Juana 
was condemned to remain in ignorance. 

Anselmo also shared the pleasure of his 
sister when they were together in the company 
of Juana ; there was something so kind and 
amiable in her manners, so unselfish in all her 
endeavours to please others, that the youth \(ras 
insensibly attracted towards her. He regarded 
her with feelings that he was incapable of ex- 
plaining to himself, and greatly regretted that 
the religious scruples of her mother should 
deprive her of the advantage of his father's 
instruction. As might be supposed, a mutual 
attachment sprung up between Anselmo and 
Juana Alvarez. It had commenced long be- 
fore either of them were aware of its existence, 
and by constant and almost daily intercourse 
had ripened into love. The colonel had long 
observed the growing partiality of his son for 
the daughter of his friend, but it did not dis- 
please him, as Juana had become a great 
favourite with the old soldier, for he had wit- 
nessed her dutiful behaviour to her parents, 
and the care and attention she bestowed upon 
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her poor mother who had been laid up for 
some time on a bed of sickness, from which 
she was not expected to rise. 

The colonel considered that Anselmo was 
now of an age when it was necessary for him 
to think of the future by adopting some pro- 
fession or business, to enable him to make his 
way in the world. He himself was aware, 
from his advanced age and failing health, that 
it could not be long before he should be called 
away from his family, and he was anxious that 
his son, when that time arrived, should be in a 
condition to support and protect his sister and 
aunt, in case the latter should outlive him, which 
he thought was not likely, as although she was 
still active and in good health she was consider- 
ably older than himself. Several years had 
now elapsed, and during the whole of that time 
the two families had lived in constant peace and 
harmony with each other, and the first interrup- 
tion to their happiness was occasioned by the 
death of Juana's mother, who finally succumbed 
after a long and tedious sickness, leaving poor 
Juana and her father almost inconsolable. The 
daughter sought consolation in the society of 
her beloved friends the Caceres, but the father 
took his wife's death so much to heart that he 
thought it impossible for him ever to reconcile 
himself to the loss he had sustained. 
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It was about this time that the existence of 
gold in large quantities was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and produced, as is well known, great 
excitement all over the globe. People rushed 
to the diggings from all parts in the hopes of 
acquiring enormous wealth, and among these 
were a large number of Chilians of all classes 
and conditions ; Don Diego Alvarez, who, since 
the death of his wife had given up his farm, 
also determined to leave Chile for California, 
not so much, as he expressed it, for the sake 
of gaining riches, as by change of scene and 
associations to dispel from his mind the sad and 
gloomy reminiscences which he said were kill- 
ing him. Colonel Caceres employed all his 
eloquence to dissuade his friend from carrying 
his resolution into effect, but in vain; and as 
he could not but confess that Don Diego had 
very plausible reasons, in hi^ present melancholy 
state of mind, for desiring a change of scene 
and occupation, he desisted from urging him 
any further. 

But what was the state of mind of poor 
J nana when her father made known to her 
his intention of leaving Chile. Accustomed as 
she had always been to obey her parents in 
their slightest wish, of course she raised no 
objection ; but her heart was wrung with anguish 
at the thought of leaving her beloved Anselmo 
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and her other kind friends. It will be needless 
to inform our readers that the lovers had per- 
fectly understood each other for some time, and 
no secret was made of their mutual attachment. 
Her father did not take her away to remove 
her from Anselmo, on the contrary, he was 
pleased and gratified to see that the son of his 
much-valued friend the colonel had fixed his 
affections on his daughter ; but he viewed the 
affair in a much cooler manner than the lovers 
did, and his method of reasoning was con- 
sidered to be quite logical by the colonel him- 
self. " Anselmo," he said to his daughter, " has 
to choose a profession, or to establish himself 
in some business, that will require time, perhaps 
two or three years, and if you remained in Chile 
he could not marry you until that was accom- 
plished. We wiirgo to California, and perhaps 
in a year or two we may be able to return 
with a considerable sum in gold, which will 
assist you and Anselmo to marry and settle 
down in a comfortable manner, and then we 
shall be able all of us to live happy together." 

Don Diego Alvarez, having by means of a 
friend ascertained that many vessels from the 
United States were in the habit of calling 
at the port of Valparaiso for the purpose of 
refreshing their crews, and to receive any 
passengers who might wish to proceed to San 
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Franciso, resolved to go with his daughter and 
remain at Valparaiso until an opportunity 
offered of embarking for California, and An- 
selmo, who had obtained his father s permission 
for the purpose, was to accompany the Alvarezes 
as far as the port and remain there with them 
until they left. 

The day before that intended for their depar- 
ture was passed by Don Diego and his daughter 
in the house of the Caceres, and as they were 
much respected by all who knew them, many 
friends called to take leave and offer them 
sincere wishes for their good success. It was 
getting rather late, the friends who had called 
to say farewell had all retired, and only Juana 
and her father remained with the Caceres ; as 
they had given up their house they had been 
invited by the colonel to pass their last night 
with his family, and were to start off early in 
the morning accompanied by young Caceres. 
The niofht was warm and the air of the room 
felt close, the two old soldiers were sitting 
comfortably together smoking their cigars, and 
relating their exploits of former days. Carmen 
Caceres was assisting her aunt Gertrudis to 
prepare the supper, which although none of 
the party had any inclination for eating, was to 
be something more substantial than usual, as it 
would be the last they would have together for 
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some time. Anselmo whispered a few words 
into the ear of Juana, who immediately arose 
from her seat, left the room and with him 
entered the garden, at the farther end of which 
stood a large fig-tree with seats around its thick 
stem. Many nights in summer time the young 
people had sat beneath its wide-spreading 
branches with hearts full of glee, conversing 
and laughing together, anticipating many years 
of unalloyed happiness and joy. Alas! how 
changed from then, — there is not the light step 
and smiling faces to be seen as when the chil- 
dren in playful mood, after their evening meal 
was over, used to run to see who could first 
reach the tree ; instead, are two young persons 
holding each other by the hand, slowly saunter- 
ing side by side along the path that led to the 
fig-tree, which having reached they both sat 
down, still holding each other by the hand. It 
was summer time, and as we have said the 
night was warm and the air close, but an almost 
imperceptible breath of wind gently stirred the 
broad leaves of the fig-tree, producing an agree- 
able freshness beneath its branches by cooling 
the sultry air. The stars above shone brightly 
in the heavens, shone with a splendour only to 
be seen in a southern sky. 

From the time the two young persons left 
the house, neither of them had uttered a single 
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word, their hearts seemed too full to permit the 
use of speech ; at length Anselmo in a husky- 
voice said to his companion, "So you leave 
to-morrow, Juana." 

"Yes, Anselmo," replied Juana with a sigh. 

"Who would have thought a month ago, 
that you would be so soon going to leave Chile/' 

"Ah, who indeed would have thought it! 
I never dreamt of such a thing." 

" What a pity it is that they ever discovered 
the gold in California ! I was so happy before 
then ; but you will return to us, will you not, 
Juana ? " 

*^ I do not know, that will all depend upon 
my father ; but I hope I shall, nevertheless I 
have my misgivings, which to think of makes 
my heart feel sad." 

" But you must not feel sad, dear Juana," said 
Anselmo, "we must look forward with hope 
that we shall yet be happy. While you are 
away I will strive hard to establish myself in 
some business, so that when you return I shall 
have a comfortable home to receive you and 
your father, — our home, dear Juana." 

In saying this Anselmo put his arm round 
her waist, she made no effort to remove it, but 
with tears in her eyes answered, "Ah, dear 
Anselmo, I fear that when I return to Chile 
you will not be the same to me as you are now; 
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you will soon be going to reside in the capital, 
there you will have new occupations, and no 
doubt will make many friends, and perhaps 
other attractions may lead you, I will not say 
to forget, but to think less of her who is far 
distant on the sea or in a foreign land, sad and 
sick at heart thinking of him she has left 
behind." 

" Oh Juana ! why do you talk like that? Can 
you suppose for a moment that I would allow 
any one or anything, no matter who or what, to 
turn my thoughts from you ? Oh, Juana, it is 
cruel of you to tell me so." 

" Do not misunderstand me^ I did not mean 
to say that you would forget me for another ; 
but I have a presentiment, Anselmo, and I can- 
not help it — I have a presentiment that I shall 
never be your wife." 

" What I never be my wife ! you surely do 
not mean to say that — why what could ever 
come between us to prevent it ? We love each 
other do we not ? Th^n why should you be so 
much afraid ? *' 

" I do not know, perhaps I am very foolish ; 
but when I think of the happy life I had before 
my mother s sickness — she was so kind to me, 
dear Anselmo, — had she but lived we never 
should have parted, at least my father would 
never have left his home. And now to think 
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that at his age he should undertake such a long 
and perilous journey. Oh, may the heavenly 
saints protect him ! may the Holy Virgin protect 
him, protect us both ! Pray for us, Anselmo, 
will you not ? Pray to the Holy Virgin to keep 
us free from every danger." 

** I will pray to God for you and your father, 
aear Juana ; I will pray to Him constantly to 
protect you both, to guide you, to bring you 
safe back to your country, and you to my 
longing arms, never to part again." 

*' Oh ! If I could be only sure " 

** What ! do you still doubt ? doubt my faith, 
my constancy," said Anselmo excitedly, and 
standing on his feet ; ** look up, dear Juana," 
he continued, " do you not see high above us 
that cross formed. by four bright stars, brighter 
than all the others? How often have we sat 
together and watched it as it seemed to turn ! 
That is the sign of man's redemption — will 
you kneel with me before it ? " 

Saying this, he gently drew her off the seat, 
and she, hardly knowing what she was doing, 
made no resistance, but knelt on the bare 
ground as he requested ; and Anselmo, still 
holding her hand knelt by her side, with his 
eyes upraised and fixed on the starry cross, 
exclaimed in a firm and solemn tone of voice — 
'* Juana, before that heavenly cross, and in the 
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presence of its Creator, I here declare that you 
and you alone shall be my wife ; that under no 
circumstances whatever, whether of good or ill, 
will I ever wed another, that I will love you 
and protect you, and neither in pi^osperity or 
misfortune ever desert you, but will be faithful, 
true, and constant until death shall part us ; 
and should I ever prove false to you, should I 
forget this solemn moment, this promise I now 
make, this oath I now have sworn, should I 
abandon you and wed another, may I be 
forsaken by that great Spirit who now hears 
me, and lose my part of that inestimable benefit 
of which that bright and starry cross is the 
sign." 

While Anselmo was saying this poor Juana 
trembled violently, nevertheless a pleasing 
feeling of satisfaction took possession of her 
mind, and his words appeared to have a 
magnetic influence upon her, as catching his 
enthusiasm she said, although in a voice 
scarcely audible — " Thanks, dearest Anselmo ; 
thanks for this assurance of your love, and I 
accept it with heartfelt joy. I will be your 
wife, and under every trial I will love you and 
prove faithful to you while life exists ; should I 
be false, or give my affections to another, may 
that same fate you have just named be my 
punishment." 
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Anselmo raised her gently from her knees 
and placed her again on the seat, in doing 
which he imprinted an ardent kiss on her warm 
lips ; she blushed but did not chide him, it was 
the first time he had ever done so, but the 
solemn promise he had just made seemed to 
have soothed her troubled mind, and she felt 
for the moment almost happy. They sat and 
conversed for some time, but in a more joyous 
strain than when they had first sat down, and 
Juana smiled and even laughed at hearing 
Anselmo describe what he intended to do, and 
how he would have their house arranged by 
the time she and her father returned. 

It was now they regretted that Juana had 
not been allowed by her late mother to receive 
the instruction of the colonel, as she could not 
write to Anselmo, or even read his letters, and 
they would have to depend upon her father for 
all the correspondence between them, but they 
both promised not to lose any occasion that 
presented itself of communicating with each 
other. In the midst of their pleasing conver- 
sation they were interrupted by the servant 
girl calling them to the supper table ; neither of 
them had any desire for eating and would have 
preferred to remain where they were, but that 
they could not do, and therefore both entered 
the house. 
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Every one of the inmates were up betimes 
the following morning, a man with the horses 
being waiting at the door, and having made an 
early breakfast our travellers took an affection- 
ate leave of their kind hosts. . Carmen Caceres 
fervently embraced her friend Juana, but it 
was some time before their tears would allow 
them to say farewell. Don Diego tried to 
hide his emotion by bustling about and talking 
loudly, but could not prevent a tear now and 
then from standing on his eyelid, and producing 
a moisture on his rough cheek. The old 
colonel of all the party appeared to be the 
least concerned ; but when his friends had 
mounted their horses, bade a last farewell and 
rode away, he entered his room, threw himself 
in his chair, and gave vent to his feelings in a 
copious flood of tears. 

The party soon arrived at Valparaiso, where 
they had not long to remain as a vessel had 
been some days in the port bound for San 
Francisco, and was to sail almost immediately. 
Don Diego engaged a passage for himself and 
his daughter, and having provided themselves 
with several articles which they had been 
informed would be found necessary upon their 
arrival in California, went on board accompanied 
by Anselmo, who remained with them until 
the last moment. We will not attempt to 
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describe the scene at parting; but just before 
going over the side into his boat, Anselmo 
gave Juana one last fond embrace, and at the 
same time slipped into her hand a little present 
he had purchased for the occasion ; it consisted 
of a small but valuable cross, and as he did so, 
he said, giving her a most significant look, 
"Juana dear — never forget the cross ! " 

Anselmo for some time sat listlessly in the 
boat gazing at the parting vessel as she bore 
away his beloved Juana, but the breeze fresh- 
ened and soon her hull had nearly disappeared, 
then, and not till then, did he sorrowfully and 
sadly return to the shore. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A DISASTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Not to tire the patience of our readers we will 
pass rapidly over the next four or five years of 
Anselmo's life ; great changes had taken place 
during that time, for he had suffered some 
severe trials, and these had told hard upon him, 
producing a powerful depression of the mind, 
and rendering him a very different being from 
the light-hearted youth we first knew him. 
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When Juana and her father left Valparaiso, 
Anselmo had returned home and recommenced 
his Studies, which, owing to the circumstances 
we have related, had been much interrupted. 
He had calculated that they could not expect 
to hear any news of the Alvarezes for at least 
four or five months, and he waited somewhat 
impatiently for the expiration of that period. 
When that time, however, had elapsed and 
nothing had been heard of them he became very 
uneasy ; but after two months more had passed 
and still no news had arrived, he, by the advice 
of his father, wrote to the commercial house 
at Valparaiso with which the ship in which the 
Alvarezes embarked had transacted business, 
begging them to inform him whether they had 
received any news of her, and also to have the 
kindness to advise him by letter should they 
hear of her arrival at San Francisco. 

In a few days there came from the Valparaiso 
house an answer to his letter, which informed 
him that the only news they had received of 
the ship he referred to, since her departure from 
Chile, was that she had been spoken with by a 
vessel near the Equator, and that all were well 
on board ; but that was some months ago, and 
as no tidings had been received of her having 
arrived at San Francisco, great fears were 
entertained that some disaster had happened to 
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her, and they concluded their letter by promis- 
ing that if they heard any news of the ship 
they would make him acquainted with it 
immediately. 

It would be impossible to describe the state 
of mind of Anselmo upon the receipt of this 
letter ; he became quite dejected and melan- 
choly, and it was in vain that his father used 
every endeavour to cheer him by suggesting 
that perhaps the ship had been obliged to put 
into some small port with which there might be 
a difficulty of communication. 

Anselmo would have gone himself to Valpa- 
raiso, and remained there for no other reason 
than that should any news of the missing ship 
arrive he would be on the spot to hear it, but 
the bad state of his father's health prevented 
him from leaving home. The old colonel for the 
last year or so had been failing fast, and he also 
suffered much from his old wound in the thigh, 
which had become very painful and often pre- 
• vented him from sleeping ; but his spirits had 
been excellent until within the last few months, 
when the loss of his friends, the Alvarezes, with 
whom he had been so long accustomed to 
associate, made a deep and painful impression 
upon his mind. When it became almost a 
certainty that Don Diego and his daughter had 
perished at sea, the poor old soldier took it so 
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much to heart that it was not long before he 
became so ill that he could not rise from his 
bed, and, notwithstanding all the anxious care 
and attention paid him by his sister and two 
children, he never rallied, but finally sank within 
a very few days of one whole year after the 
Alvarezes had left for California. 

This was, as we may well suppose, a most 
heavy blow for the brother and sister, as also 
for their aunt. Colonel Caceres having been 
a kind and indulgent father and an affectionate 
brother. The grief of the poor old lady. Dona 
Gertrudis, had such a powerful effect upon her 
that it was supposed she would not long survive 
him ; Carmen Caceres was inconsolable for the 
loss of her father, and as for Anselmo he 
thought his heart would have broken, and he 
said " His only wish was to die that he might 
rejoin his father and his beloved Juana ; " but 
he had a duty to perform and one requiring 
activity, and it is well known that occupation is 
the best antidote against the depressing effects 
of sorrow. 

We have already said that the late colonel 
had no other income to defray the expenses of 
his family than the pay allowed him by the 
Government for his services, and as it was 
barely sufficient for that purpose, it was impos- 
sible for him to save anything for his family. 
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and all that was now left them was the house 
and garden in which they resided. It was now 
incumbent upon Anselmo to arrange his affairs 
and decide upon the business or profession he 
thought of adopting ; but the losses he had 
sustained by the death of those whom he had 
loved so well, preyed upon his mind to such an 
extent as, he himself said, rendered him unfit 
to battle with the world, and as he should 
never marry he had serious thoughts of enter- 
ing the Church and devoting his life to its 
service. 

His first impulse after his father's death was 
to embark for California with the forlorn hope 
of hearing tidings of his Juana, but indepen- 
dent of the cruelty he considered it would be 
to abandon his sister and his aged aunt, an end 
was put to all thoughts of such a desperate 
undertaking — for news had been received by a 
ship just arrived from San Francisco to the 
effect that an American vessel, bound for that 
port, had picked up at sea a boat with its keel 
uppermost which proved to have belonged to 
the missing ship, it having painted upon its 
stern not only the name of the ship but also 
that of the master. This then put an end to 
all doubt, if there had been room for any, of the 
fate of the ship and of its unfortunate passen- 
gers and crew. It was evident that the ill- 
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Starred vessel had foundered at sea, that the 
crew and passengers had taken to the boats, 
but these no doubt must all have shared the 
fate of the one picked up by the American 
ship, capsized probably in some gale and all 
the people in them had perished. 

To carry out his intentions, it was necessary 
for Anselmo to remove with his aunt and sister 
to Santiago, and to raise funds for the purpose 
of defraying his expenses at the University and 
for them all to live upon until he could become 
ordained. He therefore sold the house and 
furniture, but it caused a sharp pang at his 
heart when for the last time he sat under the 
fig-tree at the end of the garden, gazing on the 
starry cross, and thinking of the night in which 
he and his beloved J nana, on their knees before 
it, had plighted their vows of mutual constancy 
and love. 

Anselmo with his sister and aunt had been 
for some time living in Santiago ; they had 
taken a small house in one of the streets near 
the outskirts of the town for the sake of 
economy, and the young man was studying 
hard for the purpose we have already men- 
tioned. While thus employed, he became 
acquainted with a gentleman who held a sit- 
uation in the house of Mr. James Ingrand, the 
rich English merchant, and although he was 
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some few years older than Anselmo, yet from 
a similarity of tastes and dispositions, a close 
friendship was formed between them. Seiior 
Escobar, for that was the name of the gentle- 
man, was wont to go of an evening to see his 
friend, and from his frequent visits at the house, 
he had an opportunity of becoming fully 
acquainted with the kind and amiable disposi- 
tion and useful qualities of his friend's sister 
Carmen, and as Senor Escobar's manners were 
agreeable and those of a gentleman, an affection 
sprang up between the two. From the hand- 
some way the English merchant spoke of Senor 
Escobar, and from their own observation, An- 
selmo and his aunt approved of the attachment 
formed between him and Dona Carmen, and in 
a short time, upon the occasion of an increase 
of salary made by Mr. Ingrand, they married — 
a step which neither of them had ever to 
repent of— and up to the time of Senor Esco- 
bar's death they lived contented and happy. 

Time went on, and at length Anselmo was 
ordained, soon after which he obtained the 
curacy of a small parish south of the river 
Maule. This was another affliction for the 
Caceres, as the separation to all was painful. 
Anselmo would gladly have had his aunt to go 
and keep house for him, but the old lady could 
not make up her mind to leave her niece, and 
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he, knowing that she would be more happy in 
Santiago, made no attempt to persuade her. 

Anselmo had been for some time established 
in his curacy, and the novelty of his situation 
had worn off. During the last two or three 
years his studies had occupied all his attention ; 
he had had the whole of that time an object in 
view, to obtain which required active exertion, 
and likewise had the presence of his sister and 
his aunt to cheer and encourage him in his 
labours, and to soothe and console him by their 
society. All that had changed, he was now 
alone ; the excitement caused by the exertions 
he had been forced to make had subsided, and 
to that had followed listlessness — there was a 
want in his heart which he knew not how to 
supply; that peace of mind which he had pictured 
to himself he should enjoy, in the performance 
of his duties as a priest, he had not yet found. 
In short, his sanguine anticipations had not been 
realised. 

From the moment the death of his beloved 
J nana was confirmed, he had resolved never to 
marry, and to carry out his resolution he had 
become a priest ; but he began to suspect that 
he had been over hasty, and that a life of 
activity was better adapted to drive sorrow 
from the mind than a life of quietness and rest. 
He also began to fear, what had never occurred 
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to him before, that he had no vocation for the 
priesthood. But the die was cast and there was 
no receding, and he resolved to dedicate him- 
self with zeal to the profession he had volun- 
tarily chosen, and by so doing banish from his 
mind all thoughts of the lost Juana. But it 
is easier to make resolutions than it is to keep 
them, and so Anselmo now found, for the more 
he tried to exclude from his memory all thoughts 
of her he had loved so well, the more persistent 
was her image before his eyes. Even in his 
dreams she appeared to him, and always with 
an upbraiding look, while upon one occasion she 
appeared to him with her finger pointing to the 
sky, and looking up he saw the starry cross. 
This had such an effect on him that he awoke to 
find himself in total darkness. 

Some months thus passed away, Anselmo 
becoming gradually more resigned to his 
situation ; he visited frequently the poor among 
his parishioners, giving them advice, and con- 
soling them in their troubles and difficulties, 
and thus he became beloved and respected by 
all who knew him. The house which Anselmo 
occupied consisted of only one story, and 
therefore all the rooms were upon a level — 
the principal room was a long one, and the 
door at the farther end opened into a smaller 
apartment which he made use of as his study 
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or sitting-room, and to which his bed-chamber 
was adjoining. 

In the smaller room or study, Anselmo was 
accustomed every night to sit and read some 
time before retiring to rest. One night, having 
returned home after the evening: service of the 
church was over, he had sat down as usual, and 
taking up a book commenced to read, but he 
soon found that he could not fix his attention 
upon the subject he was reading. His mind 
was wandering, and his heart felt sad and 
heavy ; he made two or three attempts to read, 
but it was in vain, and at last he laid the book 
down and gave himself up to his own sombre 
thoughts. His mind reverted to the time 
when he was happy — happy in the society of 
his family and of his beloved Juana ; he re- 
membered his poor old father, all his kindness 
and love, and Anselmo's tears flowed fast and 
thick ; he remembered the night before the 
Alvarezes left for Valparaiso, the scene which 
took place under the fig-tree, and the oath ne 
had sworn to Juana, and of her promise to him ; 
and thus he sat calling up images of the past, 
endowing them with life and motion. It was 
getting late ; but Anselmo's mind was too much 
absorbed in his sorrowful thoughts to heed the 
time, when he was suddenly roused from his 
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reverie by a slight tap upon his room door and 
he said, ** Come in." 

An old woman who acted as servant and 
housekeeper opened the door, entered the room 
and said, "If you please, Senor, there is a 
woman in the other room wants to see you." 

Anselmo felt annoyed ; he wished to be 
alone — he knew that it was some poor person 
who had come to ask his advice, or perhaps his 
assistance ; they often came, but he was in no 
disposition just then to listen to a long tale of 
distress — so late too, and yet he did not like to 
refuse the poor creature, and he asked the 
servant, " Did the woman say what she 
wanted ? " 

*' Yes, Senor, she said she wanted to speak 
with you.'' 

" What sort of a woman is she ? " 

" She is a young woman, I think ; but her 
face is covered by her mantilla." 

" Ask her to come in the morning — tell her 
I can see nobody to-night." 

" Very well, Senor." 

The servant left the room, but in a few seconds 
returned with a small packet wrapped in paper, 
and said, **The young woman asked me to 
give you that, Senor." 

Anselmo took the packet, looked at it, and 
then opened it. Had a bolt from heaven or a 
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shell burst through the roof and fallen upon the 
table, it could not have produced a greater effect 
upon him than did the sight of the contents of 
that small packet. Anselmo uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise, started up violently, and 
overturning his chair rushed to the door. As 
he entered the long room, which was dimly 
lighted by a single candle, he perceived at the 
farther end a tall figure robed in black, with the 
head and all the face except the eyes enveloped 
in a black mantilla. 

Anselmo suddenly stood still, as though he 
was fearful of approaching the dark figure ; 
he trembled violently, and his knees knocked 
against each other, when the figure throwing 
back the folds of the mantilla, said — 

'* Anselmo, have you forgot the cross ? " 

** J nana ! " exclaimed Anselmo and fell sense- 
less to the floor. 

Juana Alvarez, for it was she, seeing Anselmo 
fall, rushed to his assistance, knelt down beside 
him, raised his head on her bosom, and chafed 
his temples with her hand, while the old servant, 
lost in amazement at such a scene, stood 
speechless, unable for several seconds to render 
any assistance until called upon by Juana to help 
her. They raised him and placed him upon his 
bed. After a little time Anselmo's senses began 
to return, and Juana said to him — 
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" Anselmo, dear Anselmo, look up, it is I ; 
your Juana — your own Juana." 

Anselmo opened his eyes, looked wildly 
around him, and said, " Where am I ? Did I 
not see her ? Did I not see Juana ? Ah, no, it 
cannot be, poor Juana is in heaven." 

"Juana is here, dear Anselmo — ^she speaks 
to you." 

Anselmo looked hard for several seconds in 

Juana's face, then put his arm around her neck 

and burst into a flood of tears. 

. • . * • 

Juana related to Anselmo how that when she 
and her father left Valparaiso, they had had 
fine weather for a long time, and the ship 
made rapid progress towards her destination; 
that she had suffered very little from sea-sick- 
ness, and how that at night she often sat on 
the deck gazing at the starry cross and thinking 
of him, but every night it was seen lower and 
lower until at last it disappeared altogether, and 
then she said she felt sad and wondered 
if she would ever see it again, and still 
more whether she would again behold him who 
in her mind was so closely connected with it. 
But she had the smaH cross which he had given 
her at parting, and she told him how much that 
had consoled her, for she hung it up in her 
small cabin, and every night before retiring to 
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rest she knelt before it, and prayed to the Holy 
Virgin for her father and for him, and then she 
laid herself down upon her bed, and many 
nights cried herself to sleep. 

Time wore on, and it was expected that in 
about a fortnight more the ship would arrive at 
San Francisco; for the last few days the 
weather had been boisterous, and the wind was 
against them. One day it blew a perfect 
hurricane and the ship laboured so much that 
she sprung a leak, and although the pumps 
were kept going continually day and night, the 
water gained so fast upon them that it was 
evident to all that the ship would soon go 
down, and it was necessary to hoist out the 
boats, in doing which one of them was so much 
damaged that it was rendered useless, and the 
whole of the passengers and crew had to get 
into the others. They had scarcely pushed off 
from the ill-fated vessel before she sank, leaving 
three crowded boats upon the wide ocean many 
leagues distant from the land. 

It would be impossible, Juana said, to 
describe the state of her mind in that awful 
situation, but she felt more for her father than 
for herself; of course they were together in the 
same boat and she tried to comfort him, assur- 
ing him that they would not perish, for she had 
Anselmo's cross suspended from her neck, and 
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in that she had great faith and also in the 
powerful protection of the Holy Virgin. They 
had provided the boats with sails, besides 
putting into them water and provisions, and 
they now directed their course towards the 
coast. Those who were in charge of the boats 
had agreed to keep as close together as possible, 
so as not to be separated in the night ; but at day- 
light the following morning the boat in which 
were J nana and her father was alone, and to 
the dismay of all on board no signs of the 
other two were to be perceived in any direction. 

Fortunately the weather had become 
moderate, and after steering in an easterly 
direction for a few days, to their great joy one 
morning at sunrise they beheld the tops of the 
lofty Andes, but as the sun rose high in the 
heavens the sharp peaks of those stupendous 
mountains vanished from their sight, and 
nothing was to be seen but the broad expanse 
of ocean as before. Nevertheless, they knew 
that if they kept on their course they soon 
would reach the land, and it was time, for their 
provisions were getting low, and although they 
had used the water with great economy, there 
was not much of it left. 

Three days from the morning in which they 
first had seen the huge peaks of the Andes the 
boat had neared the coast, but this presented to 
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the view in every direction nothing but a range 
of black and rugged rocks, against which the 
sea dashed with tremendous fury, breaking into 
immense masses of white foam, and rising to a 
height visible at a distance of several miles, 
making it certain destruction to everything 
which should dare approach the shore. 
According to the calculations of the officer in 
the boat, that part of the coast where they then 
were, was supposed to be some distance south 
of the Bay of Monterey. They would have 
been greatly pleased could they have reached 
Monterey, but as the wind was northerly and 
they were short of provisions, they determined 
to steer southward, keeping as near the shore 
as it was prudent until they could find some 
small bay or inlet into which they might run 
the boat. 

On the following day towards noon, as the 
boat was coasting along the land, they espied a 
small sandy beach at the bottom of a shallow 
bay, bounded on both sides by lofty and rugged 
rocks. Their situation had now become 
desperate, their provisions were nearly all con- 
sumed, and they had been for the last twenty- 
four hours without a drop of fresh water, and 
therefore, although there was a tremendous heavy 
surf rolling on the beach, they determined to 
make an attempt to land, and for this purpose 
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they took down their mast and sail, which with 
every loose article in the boat they threw over- 
board to lighten her, and then steered direct for 
the beach. The boat had reached the spot 
where the sea commenced to break, when at 
this critical moment one of the oars suddenly 
snapped in two, and a huge rolling wave break- 
ing against the boat overturned it, precipitating 
every one into the water. From that moment 
Juana said that she remembered nothing, for she 
had fainted — how long she had remained in that 
state she knew not, but when her consciousness 
returned, she found herself lying on her back on 
the sand and her father and another man 
stooping over her and chafing her with their 
hands. 

At this part of her story Juana was greatly 
affected, and her tears prevented her from pro- 
ceeding, but after a little time, her emotion 
having subsided, she continued. 

When Don Diego saw that his daughter was 
restored to animation his joy knew no bounds, 
he embraced her, he started up, danced, shouted, 
sang, and embraced her again, until she thought 
he had lost his senses, but a flood of tears came 
to his relief and calmed his intense agitation. 

Of those persons who were in the boat when 
it left the sinking ship, only Juana, her father, 
and another Chilian passenger had escaped, all 
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the rest had perished, and the boat itself had 
been driven against the rocks which formed the 
boundary of the bay, and dashed into a thousand 
pieces. 

When the sea overturned the boat, Don 
Diego had seized hold of his daughter and held 
her fast, and to his doing so he attributed the 
safety of them both, for the rolling surf catching 
the loose dress of J nana carried them towards 
the beach, but as she was insensible, the reced- 
ing wave would have borne her back into 
deep water had she not been firmly held by her 
father, who, the moment he felt the ground, 
made violent efforts and struggled hard to reach 
the shore with his burden, and gain a place 
upon the strand beyond the reach of the surf. 

It would be impossible to follow Juana in the 
relation she gave to Anselmo of her adventures, 
and of the hardships she had experienced 
during the time she remained in California. 
She described the dreadful state her father, the 
other man, and herself were in, when they were 
washed ashore upon the beach after the up- 
settingof the boat — in that lone and barren spot, 
not knowing whereabouts they were, hungry 
and without food, and, worse than all, tormented 
with an intolerable thirst which they had not 
the means to quench. On one side was the 
ocean from the dangers of which they had just 
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escaped, on the other side an immense arid 
plain of sand, which they would have to cross 
before they could expect to reach any human 
habitation, and as it was of no use remaining 
where they were, they started off at once, with 
the hope of being able, before it became dark, 
to reach a low range of hills they saw in the 
distance. 

After a laborious and toilsome march of 
nearly four hours across the sandy plain, they 
arrived at the foot of the low range of hills, just 
as the sun was sinking into its ocean bed behind 
a huge mass of crimson fringed clouds, which 
extended along the western horizon. Perceiv- 
ing signs of vegetation in a small valley between 
two of the hills, they proceeded towards the 
spot, and to their unspeakable joy discovered 
that the ground was damp and covered with a 
short grass, and going farther up the valley 
they found a small run of water trickling over 
the stones. Having quenched their thirst, and 
it being now nearly dark they resolved to re- 
main there for the night and rest, for they were 
tired and weary, faint for want of food, and ex- 
hausted from the fatigue and great excitement 
they had undergone. 

As soon as it was daylight the following 
morning our travellers were on their feet, and 
again commenced their painful journey. They 
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proceeded up the valley, and having arrived at 
the farther end, they discovered a narrow foot- 
path which appeared to cross the head of the 
valley, and was lost on either side among the 
hills ; at the sight of this they were greatly 
encouraged, for it cheered their drooping 
spirits, and they stood still for a while to con- 
sider on which hand they should follow the path. 
While in this uncertainty, and perplexed to de- 
termine which side to take, they were suddenly 
and agreeably surprised to hear the distant 
barking of a dog. This sound, as Juana said, 
was like a recall to life, for they had begun to 
despair of being able to reach any human 
habitation, and they hastened along the path on 
that side from which they supposed the sound 
proceeded. They had gone on wending their 
way among the hills for about half-an-hour from 
the time they had jfirst heard the barking of the 
dog, when at a sudden turn of the path to their 
great joy they beheld a small village before 
them, and although it consisted only of a few 
miserable thatched huts, it was to our ship- 
wrecked travellers a most welcome sight, as 
being to them a deliverance from starvation. 

As they neared the village, which showed no 
signs of human inhabitants, or, perhaps, from it 
being so early no one was stirring, they were 
encountered by several dogs, which set up such 
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a furious barking that it disturbed the inmates 
of the huts, some of whom came to their doors 
to ascertain the cause, and seeing three strange 
people, one of them being a woman, they were 
surprised and somewhat alarmed; but when 
Don Diego explained to them their misfortunes 
and the condition they were in, these poor people 
treated them with the greatest of kindness, 
giving them such food as they themselves 
possessed, and receiving them into their houses. 
At this village Don Diego and his companions 
remained for two or three days until they had 
recruited their strength, and being informed 
that there was a small town called Santa Ana 
about six leagues distant from the village, they 
resolved to proceed thither. Having thanked 
the poor people for their kindness, they started 
early in the morning for the town ; upon taking 
leave, Don Diego offered the people of the hut 
in which he and J nana had lodged a small sum 
of money, but this by no means could he pre- 
vail upon them to accept. 

When the travellers arrived at the town of 
Santa Ana, which they did in the afternoon of 
the same day they left the village, they found 
it almost deserted, as all the inhabitants who 
were able had gone to the gold diggings. Don 
Diego before leaving the ship had taken the 
precaution to secure about his person what 
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money he possessed, and therefore was enabled 
to purchase a few clothes, provisions, and some 
other articles necessary for the journey they 
intended to make to reach the gold fields. 
Don Diego had endeavoured to make himself 
acquainted with the route they were to take, by 
inquiring of every one who could give them 
any information. He had also purchased a 
small tent, a couple of mules to carry their 
luggage and provisions, and a horse for the use 
of Juana. All their preparations being made, 
the travellers once more started on a journey 
of some twenty or twenty-two days, through a 
country without roads, and almost without 
inhabitants. 

For the first four or five days the journey 
was pleasant enough, the weather was fine and 
the country beautiful, and to encamp out in the 
open air at night was no great hardship, besides 
there was plenty of pasturage for the animals, 
but before they could reach the San Joaquin 
river, they had to traverse a range of mountains 
which runs north and south between that river 
and the sea coast. As soon as the party entered 
the defiles of these mountains, Don Diego's 
knowledge was at fault, for he could not make 
out the landmarks as he hitherto had done, and 
by which he had been guided. In fact, they 
had lost themselves, and the consequence might 
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have been serious, but fortunately, after wander- 
ing about at random for two or three days with- 
out knowing where they were, or which way to 
go, they fell in with a party bound for the same 
destination, namely, the gold diggings. This 
party consisted of eight or ten Englishmen who 
had left Valparaiso in a small vessel for San 
Francisco, but in consequence of continued bad 
weather had put into Monterey, and leaving 
one of their party in charge of the vessel, the 
rest with a couple of loaded waggons and 
several yoke of oxen, were on their road for the 
San Joaquin river, which they intended to cross 
and then proceed to the mines. As may be 
supposed, Don Diego and his companions were 
extremely pleased with having encountered this 
party, for it put them into good humour, and 
they remained with the Englishmen until they 
arrived at the diggings, which they did in about 
fifteen days after meeting with them. 

The first thing which Don Diego did when 
he arrived at the mines, was to see how a letter 
could be sent to San Francisco to be forwarded 
to Chile — this was no easy matter, it being at 
the beginning of the excitement caused by the 
gold discovery, and there were many persons 
continually arriving at the mines from San 
Francisco, but there was nobody returning, and 
the only thing he could do was to send his letters 
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to Stockton, and take the chance of them being 
forwarded on to San Francisco. 

Don Diego and his daughter had now been 
many months at the mines, during which time 
he had forwarded several letters to San Fran- 
cisco to be sent to Chile, in each of which was 
also one enclosed from Juana for Anselmo, and 
also in each he had given directions how letters 
for him should be addressed so as to reach him 
in safety. However, no answer to any of his 
letters ever came, until at last he lost all 
patience, accused the Caceres of unkindness 
-and neglect, and declared he would write no 
more. Poor Juana suffered dreadfully in her 
mind at the thought of Anselmo's neglect, and 
yet she could not believe that he would act so 
cruelly towards her; she believed that he would 
hear of the ship in which they had embarked 
for California being lost, and if the Caceres 
should not have received any one of her father's 
letters, they would consider that her father and 
herself were drowned. 

Time went on, and the Alvarezes had been 
miore than three years in California ; Don Diego 
had been successful in his speculations and had 
acquired a considerable sum in gold. Juana 
had endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
Chile, but he always evaded her importunities 
by telling her to have patience a little longer — 
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that they were doing so well, that in a few 
months more he would have a little fortune for 
her, and then they would return. Don Diego 
had invested all the money he possessed in 
opening a store in a small town called Sonora, 
situated near the Stanislaus river, in attending 
which Juana afforded him great assistance, as 
by her affable and obliging manners, customers 
were attracted to the store ; but in the midst of 
this apparent prosperity, as though fortune was 
never weary of persecuting the Alvarezes, early 
one morning the father and daughter found 
themselves suddenly reduced to poverty, for a 
fire had broken out in the night not far from 
their dwelling, and as all the buildings were of 
wood in a short space of time more than half 
the town was consumed, involving in the con- 
flagration the house and store in which the 
father of J uana had embarked the whole of his 
capital. This was a severe blow to Don Diego, 
and it had such a serious effect upon him, that 
joined to the fancied neglect of the Caceres, 
which had always preyed upon his mind, his 
health gave way, and some six or eight months 
from the time of the destruction of his property 
by the fire, he died, leaving his daughter Juana 
alone and unprotected in a foreign land. 

During the time that the Alvarezes had been 
in California, Juana had received several offers 
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of marriage — two of which were from her own 
countrymen, but her heart was with Anselmo 
and she had no love to bestow upon another. 
Although the starry cross was not visible in 
California to remind her of her promise, yet she 
had suspended from her neck the small one he 
gave her at parting, not that she required the 
sight of either to remind her of him she loved 
so dearly, and now that she was forever 
deprived of her father's love and care, her 
heart yearned for Anselmo, and she wished only 
that she had wings like a dove that she might 
fly to his bosom and be at rest. 

As soon, therefore, as she possibly could, 
Juana disposed of the few things her father had 
left, and started off for San Francisco, with the 
purpose of embarking for Chile. Notwithstand- 
ing the destruction of their house and store in 
the town of Sonora by the fire, her father had 
managed to save a few of their most valuable 
effects, and a certain amount of gold dust he 
had by him at the time, and with the proceeds 
of a little business he had done afterwards, 
Juana at his death was not left entirely penni- 
less, although what she possessed was a com- 
paratively small sum for the length of time she 
had been in California, yet she had more than 
sufficient to defray all her expenses until she 
should arrive at Valparaiso. Immediately on 
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her arrival at San Francisco, she engaged a 
passage on board an American ship bound for 
Panama, and there took a passage in the mail 
steamer for Valparaiso, where she safely arrived 
without anything of importance occurring during 
the whole of the time occupied in returning to 
her native land. 

It would be difficult, Juana said, to describe 
her feelings when, after being absent from Chile 
for several years, she first stepped on shore at 
Valparaiso ; she recalled to mind the day when 
Anselmo took leave of her and her father, and 
of the last words he said to her as he was going 
over the side of the vessel into his boat, and 
she wondered where he was then and what he 
was doing. As she was unacquainted with any 
one either in Valparaiso or the capital, and not 
being aware that her old friend Carmen Caceres 
and her aunt Gertrudis were living in Santiago, 
she made the best of her way to the town in 
the south, where her family and that of the 
Caceres had for so many years resided. 

Upon arriving at the town, which she did 
late in the evening, Juana had not courage to 
call at the house of the Caceres, but went to 
that of an old friend. Dona Luisa Mendez, who 
had married only two or three months before 
the Alvarezes had left the country. With a pal- 
pitating heart she knocked at the door, which 
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being opened by a servant, she asked for the 
lady of the house and was shown into a room. 
In a few minutes Doiia Luisa entered the room, 
and Juana flew to embrace her friend, but the 
lady stepped back, evidently alarmed, and gaz- 
ing for a moment or two at her, exclaimed — 
" Why ! is that you, Juana Alvarez ? It cannot 
be possible ! " 

" It is indeed, Luisa. I myself, just returned 
from California." 

The two friends rushed into each other's 
arms, and after a cordial embrace they sat 
down together upon the sofa. A number of 
questions were asked by one and the other, 
and then it was that Juana learnt the full extent 
of her misery and her misfortune, for her friend 
related to her all that had occurred to the family 
of the Caceres after her departure for California, 
with the whole of which the reader is already 
acquainted.. 

The whole of that night Juana Alvarez never 
closed her eyes, but lay on her bed weeping 
bitter tears of anguish, for her heart was nearly 
broken, being grieved to think that after all the 
hardships she had suffered, the dangers she had 
undergone, now to arrive and find the hopes 
which had sustained her in all her troubles 
shattered and destroyed. Oh, how she regretted 
that she had not been swallowed up with the 
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Sinking ship, or that she had not shared the 
fate of those who perished by the upsetting of 
the boat, for then, as she said to herself, she 
would have been at rest, and would have 
been spared this bitter and cruel disappoint- 
ment. 

Her first thought was that she would not see 
Anselmo, but then that would be cruel ©n her 
part. No, she would go to him, and let him 
see her constancy, and how that in all her 
troubles and under every circumstance she had 
always been faithful to him, and had religiously 
complied with the promise she had made, and 
with the oath she had sworn on that eventful 
night as they knelt together under the fig-tree 
in his father's garden. Then she would retire 
to some distant part, where in quietness and 
peace she could work to gain a livelihood and 
pray for Anselmo. 

To reach that part of the country where 
Anselmo dwelt, it would be necessary to cross 
the river Maule, but Dona Luisa informed 
Juana that if she left early in the morning she 
would be able to arrive at the place the same 
night, and being provided by her kind friend 
with horses, and a man to serve as a guide, 
Juana started at daybreak and arrived at the 
village where Anselmo resided a little after it 
was dark. 
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The meeting of these two ill-starred and hap- 
less lovers we have already related. 

Daylight peered through the window-panes 
of Anselmo's sitting-room, and Juana was still 
recounting to him her adventures, and the hard- 
ships she had gone through, since the time he 
took leave of her and her father in the bay of 
Valparaiso, and several times during her recital 
she would have to pause for awhile as the 
remembrance of many things, particularly of 
those connected with her father, caused an 
oppression at her heart and filled her eyes with 
tears. Anselmo also could not refrain from 
weeping at hearing the sad troubles his Juana 
had suffered, but a sharp pang shot through his 
heart as he reflected that she was his no 
longer. 

It would be impossible to describe the state 
of mind of these two unfortunate beings, when 
they came to see and reflect upon the true 
nature of their position. The anguish and 
despair of Anselmo was almost uncontrollable 
at the thought that he had, by his own rash act, 
forever deprived himself of his beloved Juana. 
Nevertheless, she could scarcely reproach him, 
for he had become a priest only when all hope 
of ever seeing her again had vanished ; and 
what he had done ' had also been from the 
excess of his love for her, which made him 
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determine that it should never be bestowed 
upon another. 

But the great excitement Anselmo had under- 
gone, joined to the anguish he suffered, had 
such a depressing efifect upon his brain, that his 
mind became enfeebled, and he fell sick of a 
fever which confined him to his bed for some 
weeks, and to which at one time, it was feared 
by the doctor who was called to attend him, he 
would have to succumb, but thanks to the kind 
attentions of two or three neighbours, and more 
particularly to the careful nursing of Juana 
Alvarez, he at last rallied and ultimately 
recovered. 

We should like to pass over in silence the 
denouement of this intimacy, and leave to our 
readers to form their own judgment of the 
affair. But as Anselmo and Juana are impor- 
tant characters in our story, we think it incum- 
bent on us not to shrink from expressing our 
opinion. In their situation they had to contend 
with the two most powerful influences human 
feelings are exposed to, and both greatly anta- 
gonistic the one to the other. The one, affec- 
tion and love, ardent, pure, and untainted by 
the slightest divergence towards other objects 
from their youth upwards, and the other the 
contracted professional obligations of Anselmo. 
Their situation appears so trying that we can- 
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not condemn, neither can we approve ; we pity, 
palliate, and at the same time, deplore that the 
laws of his Church should be so rigorous and 
unrelenting, but it is only another instance, if 
any were wanting, to show the evil results of 
the unnatural institution of celibacy. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MOTHER AND SON. 

The lady, then, who with her son had called up- 
on Dona iVna de Balcarce, as we have already 
mentioned, was Dona Carmen Caceres, sister 
of the priest Anselmo Caceres, and widow of 
Senor Escobar, who, as we have seen, was for 
many years a clerk in the employ of the Eng- 
lish merchant, Mr. James Ingrand. 

Senor Escobar had been much esteemed by 
his employer for his faithfulness, honesty, and 
strict attention to his duties ; his death, which 
took place but a short time before that of Mr. 
Ingrand himself, was much regretted by that 
gentleman as well as by all those persons who 
were acquainted with him. As he had made 
no provision for his family, his widow would 
have found herself badly off had not Mr. In- 
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grand settled upon her a small annuity, which, 
although of no very great amount, was of much 
assistance to her in the maintenance of herself 
and her young son Emilio Escobar, who at the 
time of his father's death was about twelve 
years of age. 

During the lifetime of Senor Escobar, Dona 
Carmen had lived in what may be called easy 
circumstances, as the salary her husband re- 
ceived for his services from Mr. Ingrand was 
quite sufficient to allow them to live comfort- 
ably, and to give a good education to their boy, 
of whom they were dotingly fond ; but as hus- 
band and wife were both young and in good 
health, it never occurred to either of them to 
lay by anything for old age or sickness, and 
thus without being extravagant they lived fully 
up to their means, as it is termed, so that when 
Senor Escobar was laid upon a sick-bed, it 
would have gone rather hard with him had it 
not been for the kindness of Mr. Ingrand, who 
obtained for his clerk the best medical assis- 
tance to be had in Santiago, and also continued 
the payment of his salary until the day of his 
death. 

Our readers are already aware that the Eng- 
lish merchant, Mr. Ingrand, was a protestant, 
but one of those who never intruded his belief 
or opinions upon another person, yet, neverthe- 
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less, he preached most eloquently the doctrines 
he professed, not by words, for he seldom 
talked about his religion, but by deeds — deeds 
of kindness and charity to numbers of poor 
people, who were puzzled to understand how 
an impious man, as they were taught to believe 
that all protestants were, could at the same 
time be so kind-hearted and benevolent. 

About three years before the death of the 
clerk Seftor Escobar, his employer had received 
a commission from a gentleman in the northern 
part of Chile, to procure for him from England 
a large Bible, of which he gave a description. 
When the book arrived it was brought into the 
office for Mr. Ingrand to examine and see if it 
agreed with the order he had received from his 
correspondent. The Bible was a large one, 
beautifully bound, and had a very attractive 
appearance ; this naturally drew to it the atten- 
tion of the clerks in the office, and among the 
rest Senor Escobar. The Bible contained 
a large number of very handsome engravings, 
and it was in looking over these that the clerk, 
although intelligent and well read upon many 
subjects, discovered how ignorant he was in 
biblical history, and he felt almost ashamed 
while he listened to Mr. Ingrand explaining the 
subjects of the engravings. This trifling cir- 
cumstance had such an effect upon him that he 
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could hardly sleep that night, so annoyed did 
he feel to think that he should be ignorant of 
of things that every man with any pretension 
to education ought to know, and the first thing 
he did the following morning when he arrived 
at the office was to ask Mr. Ingrand to procure 
for him a Bible in Spanish. 

The Bible was procured and given to the 
clerk, who commenced at once to study what 
he called sacred history. This became his 
favourite employment every evening, and he 
not only studied it himself but read many parts 
of it, particularly in the New Testament, aloud 
to his wife, who was as much pleased to hear it 
read as her husband was to read it ; but after 
a time both of them found their faith not so 
strong in many things they had been taught to 
believe, and when the first time, after receiving 
the Bible, Dona Carmen went to confession, she 
asked the confessor to explain one or two 
subjects upon which she was in doubt. The 
confessor took the alarm immediately, and 
asked her what books she had been reading 
upon being told he informed her that she mus 
bring the book to him, and until she did so he 
would not give her absolution. It was in vain 
she told him the book was her husband's and 
that he would not part with it ; the priest was 
inexorable, and insisted that she should bring 
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him the book. Seeing this, she at last said to 
him, " Tell me, my father, if my husband will 
not give up the book, and I should die without 
having received absolution, where would my 
soul go to ? " 

The confessor replied, " Your soul would be 
irrecoverably lost." 

" Very well then," answered Dona Carmen, 
" I will ask my husband to give up the book, 
and if he refuses I will never come near you 
again. I will trust in the mercy of God, and 
when I die, if He condemns me for not having 
received absolution, I will accuse you before 
His throne as being the cause of my soul's 
perdition." 

The priest was astonished to hear such a 
spirited remark, so different from what he was 
accustomed to ; but, being a sensible man, he 
saw the justice of her words, and replied, " Do 
nothing rashly, my daughter, use all proper 
means to persuade your husband to give up the 
book — it is one prohibited, and his soul is in 
danger if he retains it ; nevertheless, should he 
persist, then you have done your duty, and as 
I should be sorry for any one to be lost, return 
here and I will give you absolution." 

It is needless to say that the clerk would not 
part with the Bible ; he had learned to value 
it as something more than a history, and it 
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afforded him much consolation while he lay on his 
bed of sickness, it being read frequently to him 
by his wife, who, although she had returned to her 
confessor and received absolution, never after- 
wards went near the confessional. 

When the husband of Dona Carmen Caceres 
died, all that the widow possessed was the 
furniture of the house and the small annuity 
assigned to her by Mr. Ingrand ; but as there 
had been a few debts incurred in consequence 
of her late husband's long illness, which it was 
necessary for her to discharge, she sold the 
most valuable articles of the furniture, with the 
use of which she thought she could dispense, 
and retired to a small house situated in a less 
expensive part of the city. 

The greatest desire of Dona Carmen after 
the loss of her husband, was to be able to 
continue giving education to her son. To 
enable her to do so and at the same time 
assist in maintaining him and paying all other 
expenses, she found it necessary to exert her- 
self in some kind of business, and as she had 
been accustomed during her husband^s lifetime, 
to make her own dresses and the linen articles 
of wear for him and her child, she was very 
expert at her needle, and she resolved to seek 
some employment in which the skill she had 
acquired by experience could be made avail- 
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able. It was not long before she obtained 
offers of work, in sewing articles of clothing for 
some of the retail establishments situated in 
the business part of the town; but she soon 
found that this occupation was but poorly- 
remunerated, and that it would require her to 
dedicate many hours of the twenty-four to 
enable her to defray her daily expenses, and 
even that only supposing she could obtain con- 
stant employment, but this could not be always 
depended upon. Dona Carmen would often 
have been put to great inconvenience, had it 
not been for the kindness of her brother Ansel- 
mo, who was in the habit of sending her a 
trifling sum of money occasionally. 

These two beings, then, mother and son, were 
as we might say alone in the world, for ex- 
cepting a visit now and then from Dona 
Gertrudis, they had no other society than their 
own ; but they loved each other with the most 
tender affection — the mother, anxious for the 
future welfare of her son, was desirous of giving 
him a good education, and the son, responding 
to her wishes, attended to his studies with the 
greatest assiduity. Even in his hours of recrea- 
tion, while the other boys were diverting them- 
selves with their various games, he would be 
seen in some comer with a book in his hand, 
either preparing for his next lesson, or reading 

VOL. I. x 
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an instructive work for the improvement of his 
mind. Of a morning he would rise early, sweep 
and arrange the room, putting everything in 
order, so that his mother would have little to do 
but attend to her sewing, then with a small loaf 
and anything which might be left from the 
dinner of the day before, he would make his 
breakfast and be off to school, whence he would 
not return until the afternoon, when he would 
sit down with his mother to the dinner-table. 

In the summer evenings, after having made 
their frugal meal, which at the best of times 
could never be considered luxurious, the mother 
and son would go together for a short time to 
the public walk which runs through the whole 
length of the city, and is bounded on both sides 
with several rows of lofty and umbrageous 
poplar- trees, and which, with its noble statues 
of bronze and marble placed at certain distances 
throughout its whole length, makes the A lameda 
of Santiago one of the finest and most pleasing 
promenades in all South America. On other 
occasions they would visit the aunt of Dofia 
Carmen, who resided in a small house in one 
of the suburbs, or in that part of the town called 
the Chimba,* and was now of an advanced age, 

* Chimba — A name given to that part of a town situated on 
the opposite side of the river to that on which the town itself 
stands. In London, the Borough would be called the Chimba 
in Spanish towns. 
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and, It IS needless to add, not in very good cir- 
cumstances. During the lifetime of her hus- 
band. Dona Carmen was in the habit of sending 
her several little presents, generally of a few- 
useful articles, and sometimes small sums of 
money ; but since his death she was unable to 
continue doing so, this being another source of 
affliction to the kind heart of the widow. 

When after their walk they returned home to 
their humble habitation, Emilio would read to 
his mother some little story out of one of his 
father's books, which the widow had preserved 
for the use of her son ; it is true, they were not 
many in number, but they were mostly all of 
an amusing and instructive nature, and were 
highly prized by young Escobar. Among these 
books was the Bible so much valued by the late 
clerk, two or three chapters of which were in- 
variably read by Emilio to his mother every 
night before retiring to rest. Dona Carmen 
Caceres had not changed her religion, at least 
so she thought, — she had not become a 
protestant. On the Sunday mornings she 
would go and hear mass at one of the 
churches, although not with the same regu- 
larity she had been accustomed to formerly ; 
she liked the music, she would say to her son, 
the paintings and x?rnaments in the church 
were very pretty, and it pleased her to go. 
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Notwithstanding all this she never failed to 
visit with her son, about eleven o'clock on the 
Sundays, a large room in a house in a retired 
street, where a small congregation of protestants 
met for the purpose of Divine service, and to 
hear an exhortation from one who acted the 
part of a minister. Had Dona Carmen been 
questioned by any one why she was such a 
constant attendant at a meeting of heretics, she 
would perhaps have replied that she preferred 
going there than to her own church, because 
the service was in her own language and she 
could understand it ; that the prayers were said 
with greater earnestness and solemnity, and not 
hurried over as they are in the churches ; that 
the sermons preached there were not in praise 
of the saints, but were incitements to morality, 
and also that she felt a peace and happiness of 
mind when she left the meeting which she 
never felt on leaving her own c^iurch. 

Two years had passed away in this manner, 
in which the mother and son seemed to live 
only for each other — the mother being always 
satisfied when she saw her son content, and the 
son always pleased when his mother appeared 
to be happy. With what the mother could 
earn, and the other resources of which the 
reader is aware, they managed to live, moder- 
ately it is true, but without falling into actual 
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distress ; when suddenly, without any previous 
notice, Dona Carmen found herself deprived of 
the assistance which hitherto had been afforded 
to her by her kind 'brother Anselmo. To the 
repeated letters which she sent him, no answers 
were returned, and in her anxiety to know the 
cause, she resolved to undertake a journey to the 
village where her brother held his curacy; but 
what was her surprise when she arrived there, 
to learn that more than two months previous 
Anselmo had been suspended from his curacy, 
and the priest who had superseded him could 
not or would not give her any information about 
him. Upon making inquiries, however, among 
the neighbours, she was informed that one day, 
late in the evening, a coach arrived with three 
priests, one of whom was the present curate ; 
the coach remained about two hours and then 
left, taking away, no doubt, the former curate, 
as he had not been seen since, and on the 
following day the parishioners were greatly 
surprised on going to the church to see a 
strange priest performing mass. 

Dona Carmen Caceres, as may be supposed, 
was greatly alarmed at this mysterious circum- 
stance — not so much on account of the loss of 
the assistance she had hitherto received from 
her brother, as for the great affection she bore 
him, and she resolved to call upon the arch- 
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bishop himself, and beg of him to inform her 
what had become of him. 

The illustrious prelate, upon hearing the 
name of his humble visitor, gave her so severe 
and piercing a look that it made the poor widow 
tremble, while he said to her in a harsh voice : 
**Your brother, Senora — and better it were if 
you had none — is suffering a punishment, 
although not in proportion to his crime, which 
will partly correct it.*' 

** Senor," answered Dona Carmen Caceres in 
a very humble tone, "will your Grace permit 
me to say that my brother has always been 
very good, and he has bestowed upon me many 
benefits." 

** Of which you will receive no more from 
him." 

** Why not, Senor ? " 

** Because he will never have another curacy 
to enable him to bestow them." 

" Could I be allowed to see him ? " 

** That is impossible." 

"What fault has he been guilty of to be 
treated with so much rigour ? " 

" You ought to say with so little." 

" But of what crime is he accused, Senor ? I 
could almost answer for his innocence ; he has 
been all his life good, humane, and generous, and 
I assure you, Senor, he has been calumniated." 
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'* Who has calumniated him ? it is sufficient 
to tell you that he has been convicted of his 
crime, and has confessed it." 

** Is it possible!" 

**Do you think I tell you a falsehood, 
Senora? As it is my duty to maintain tbe 
priesthood in the high station corresponding to 
its ministry, so I find myself under the painful 
necessity to correct any of its members, when 
they do not observe the proper discipline of 
their order and dishonour their sacred profes- 
sion, for the ministers of the Most High should 
be without spot or blemish." 

" Senor ! " 

** I have nothing more to say." 

** Could not your illustrious Grace tell me 
what is his fault ? " 

*' I could, but I am not willing to do so ; 
It will be sufficient for you to know that he has 
been the cause of a very great scandal, and 
that, notwithstanding my paternal admonitions, 
he has not been, or is he now disposed to 
repent, because he himself told me that he will 
never abandon the path of perdition in which 
he IS m. 

** Is it possible, Senor ! Excuse me, your 
Grace, if I doubt " 

'*What! Do you tell me you doubt my 
word? that is too much, and I cannot tole- 
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rate such insolence. Leave the room this 
moment." 

And the prelate, pointing with his finger to 
the door, turned his back upon the poor 
woman, who, terrified and humbled, had fallen 
upon her knees, and in a voice broken by sobs 
exclaimed, ** Pardon, Senor, pardon me ; I did 
not mean " 

The archbishop, moved no doubt by her 
voice, so humble, which showed the anguish of 
her soul, turned again towards her, and in a 
greatly modified tone said, " Do not ask me 
any more about that man ; and this I advise 
you, out of consideration for yourself, since it 
will only produce in your mind feelings still 
more painful, leave things as they are for the 
present, perhaps at a later period they may be 
arranged, and then you will be able to know the 
state of this unhappy man. I have nothing 
more to say, except that you had better retire, 
and do not endeavour to obtain a knowledge 
regarding things of which it will conduce more 
to your happiness to remain in ignorance." 

Dofta Carmen Caceres retired from the palace 
of the archbishop extremely disconsolate, and 
with her heart nearly broken by anguish and 
sorrow. The young Emilio could do no less 
than observe the sadness depicted upon his 
mothers countenance; he knew that in her 
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going to the south she had failed to obtain any 
information about his uncle, but he was not 
aware that she had made a visit for the same 
purpose to the archbishop, as it had taken 
place during the time he was at school, and he 
supposed that the sorrow of his mother was 
caused — as it was in fact — ^by the uncertainty of 
what had become of her broth'er. 

Dona Carmen was unwilling to make known 
to her son the interview she had had with 
the archbishop, for although she did not 
know what the fault was her brother had 
committed, nor to what punishment he had 
been condemned, still she could not avoid 
supposing that there must have been something 
in it of a grave nature, and she had no wish to 
cause sadness in the heart of her son, which it 
would have done had she told him the result of 
her visit to the prelate, and therefore, whenever 
he asked any questions about his uncle, she 
always with the utmost composure she could 
assume, replied, *' I hope we shall see him 
soon." 

Emilio was yet a child, and this evasive 
answer quieted him for a time ; but seeing that 
the want of those trifling succours formerly sent 
by his uncle caused a great inconvenience to 
his mother in the arrangement of her household 
expenses, he after some time had passed, said to 
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her, " I think, mother, it is time I ought to try 
and earn something." 

The mother made no answer, for the words 
of her son had caused emotions so painful in 
her mind that they almost choked her, and 
prevented her utterance for a time. 

Emilio was only fourteen years old, but 
as nothing ripens the judgment sooner than 
adversity, he had already learnt to think and 
reflect. 

*' Not yet, my dear boy," answered Dona 
Carmen, as soon as she could find her voice ; 
'* I would rather that you should pursue your 
studies for some time longer, and then you will 
be able to work to more advantage for both of 
us." 

The boy made no answer, but the following 
day, without saying a word to his mother, and 
immediately the school was over went to a 
printing-office and asked to see the manager. 
Upon being shown into his room, Emilio in a 
very humble manner explained to him that he 
wished to learn the business of a printer ; that 
he was still attending school, but the school hours 
being over early he had a deal of vacant time 
upon his hands, which he wished to employ 
usefully ; and if he might be permitted to remain 
that spare time in the printing-office, he would 
try and make himself useful ; that of course he 
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did not expect remuneration for the present, 
nor until the manager considered fit to give 
him any. The manager of the printing estab- 
lishment was prepossessed in favour of the 
youth, from his candid and straightforward 
manner p{ expressing his desires ; he was also 
pleased with his appearance and with his frank 
and open countenance, and having put a few 
questions to him, found that he was far more 
intelligent than the generality of boys of his 
age ; he therefore acceded willingly to his wish, 
and it was agreed that young Caceres should 
commence his labours on' the following day. 

That evening after they had taken their 
dinner, Emilio said to his mother : ** Tell me, 
mother, would it be any difference to you if we 
were to take our dinner at six o'clock instead of 
four, as we do at present ? " 

** No, my boy ; but why do you ask me that ? 
Would you not be very hungry to wait so long 
for your dinner ? " 

** Oh no, mother ; I should like it better, and 
my reason is that I wish to learn something 
more than I do at present. The school, as you 
well know, is over early, and were I to remain 
till six o'clock I should be able to learn some- 
thing that I am sure will be useful to me." 

" Well, my dear, as my principal object is 
that you should have a good education, I am 
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glad to see that you wish to improve yourself, 
so do as you like, only do not study too hard, 
as too much application may injure your 
health." 

Emilio felt a twinge at his heart and his 
conscience reproved him ; it was the first time 
in his life he had deceived his mother, and he 
remembered his poor father's advice, which he 
had heard a thousand times repeated, and that 
was, never to tell a lie upon any occasion. It was 
true he had not told her a falsehood, yet still he 
had deceived her in leading her to believe that 
he was going to occupy himself in the school in 
studying some new branch of learning, but 
what could he do ? He knew that if he had 
told his mother the truth, she would never have 
permitted him to work, and he saw but too 
plainly how hard it was for her, with all her 
contrivance, to meet their daily expenses. 

The following day, after the school was over, 
he hastened to the printing-office and com- 
menced his new employment, and such was his 
assiduity, constancy, and application, that at the 
end of a month he was able to compose several 
small pieces which were given to him to do in 
a very fair manner, and on the following Satur- 
day evening, when he was about to leave as 
usual, the manager stopped him and said, 
** Emilio, I am pleased to see you so attentive 
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to your work ; if you keep on in the same 
' manner as you have begun, you will become in 
time a first-rate compositor. Here are three 
dollars for you — you have earned them." 

The surprise and joy of Emilio were extreme. 
Three dollars ! Why he never had had so 
much money ; he had never dreamed of having 
so much ! 

The manager could not refrain from smiling 
to see the joy depicted in the countenance of 
Emilio, and his great satisfaction at having 
earned so immense an amount of money. 

** But this is a small sum, my friend ; next 
week you will earn more, because I see you 
make no faults, and even correct mistakes of the 
original, which shows that you must have learnt 
the grammar. So much the better for yourself, 
and also for us, at least for the corrector of the 
proofs." 

** I will do my best, Seiior, to perform well 
all that you are pleased to give me to do." 

When Emilio left the printing-office he 
hastened home as fast as he could, with his 
heart full of joy, thinking what a help three 
dollars would be to his mother ; but before he 
reached the house he stopped as the reflection 
came over his mind, that his mother would 
naturally ask him how he became possessed of 
the money. He would be obliged to confess to 
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her all about it, and then, perhaps, she would 
not be pleased, and prevent him from returning 
to the printer; "but," said he to himself, ** I 
know that this money will be a very great relief to 
her, for I can see that she is depriving herself 
of many necessary things so that I should go 
decently to school. My poor mother, she is so 
good to me, and how pleased I am now that I 
can assist her ; but how shall I manage to. give 
her the money without telling her where I got 
it from ? " and the boy, musing, proceeded 
slowly towards his home. 

All at once, as if there had occurred to him 
a happy idea, he again stood still, and in a loud 
voice said, " Ah ! that's it ! Now I know what 
to do." 

If any one had been near him, they would 
have thought that the poor boy was out of his 
mind, hearing him talking to himself and seeing 
his strange manner. As Emilio had been de- 
tained some little time at the printer's to receive 
his money, he was later than usual in arriving 
home, and it was rather dark before he got to 
the house. When Dona Carmen saw him 
enter the door she exclaimed, "My dear boy, 
what has made you so late ? The dinner has 
been ready some time, and I am sure you must 
be hungry. I began to be uneasy about 
you. 
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** Oh, I am all right enough ; but why are you 
sitting in the dark ? " 

** I was waiting for you, but now I will light 
the candle." And the mother went to a small 
cupboard and took down a candlestick with 
about half a small candle in it, which she lighted 
and placed on the table. The mother and son 
then sat down to their meal, which, not being 
excessive in quantity, was soon ended. 

No sooner, however, were the things re- 
moved from the table, than Dona Carmen blew 
out the light and said to her son, " What a 
beautiful night it is, Emilio ; how the bright 
stars shine! We can sit and talk without a 
candle. Do you not think so ? " 

" But I think it would be much more cheerful 
if it were lighted." 

He went to light the candle again, but his 
mother with a sigh said to him, in a sad voice, 
" I should wish, my dear, that you would not 
light the candle yet, until it will be time to think 
of going to bed, as I should wish you to read 
me two or three chapters of the Bible, as you 
always do, before retiring to rest** 

"Well, then, mother, we can light another 



one." 



" But I am afraid there is no more in the 
house, and it is late now to go and buy any." 
** No more candles in the house ; then I will 
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go to the shop and get some," and Emilio, 
with a liveliness common to boys of his age, 
ran out of the house. 

Dona Carmen called to her son to stop, but 
he was too far gone to hear her, or if he did he 
paid no attention. 

** What will he do ? To bring candles, and 
what with ? It was only this morning they 
told me in the shop that they could give me 
no more credit until I paid what little I owe 
them. It IS not much, it is true, but they will 
not trust me any more, and what will they say 
to Emilio ? I am sure they will refuse him 
the candles, and then he will learn what I have 
been endeavouring to hide from him. Why 
should he be told that I am owing anything ? 
it will only afflict my poor boy, and make him 
miserable, and God knows I have gone in 
debt only for those few things we absolutely 
wanted.'* And, making these reflections, tears 
ran down the cheeks of the poor woman ; but 
she hastily dried her eyes on hearing the 
returning footsteps of her son. ** Here are 
some candles, mother," said Emilio, lighting a 
phosphonis match. 

** And how ? What did they say to you ?" 
asked the mother with an anxious voice, fear- 
ing that the owner of the shop had told her 
son that she was in debt to him. 
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" What did they say to me ? Why, what 
should they say to me ? They told me if you 
wanted anything you had only to send for it." 

And saying this, the boy lifted a small 
basket from the floor and placed it upon the 
table ; then, taking out of it two or three small 
parcels, he said — " See here, mother, I have 
brought some sugar, some tea, and also some 
chocolate, as I know you like your chocolate 
of a morning ; and to-morrow, being Sunday, 
we will have a good cup of it with hot milk. I 
saw you had no charcoal, so I have brought 
some of that too." 

Dona Carmen drew a long breath and could 
hardly believe the evidence of her eyes when 
she saw the packages on the table, but a sigh 
escaped her as she thought of the disappoint- 
ment her son would experience in the morn- 
ing, in not having his chocolate with hot milk 
as he intended, because the milkman had told 
her that he could not let her have any more 
milk until she paid for that she was already 
owing. 

To Dona Carmen all this appeared like a 
dream, for she could not understand how the 
owner of the shop had given her son credit, as 
he had told her that he would give her no 
more, and she commenced putting questions 
to Emilio, who said — " Never mind that for 
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the present, mother ; let us put the tea-kettle 
on the fire and have some tea, and leave your 
troubles for another day. We must enjoy 
ourselves a little when we can, and for a long 
time I have observed that you have been very 
sad, although you have tried to hide it from 
me. 

" I, my dear boy ! " 

" Yes you, mother." 

" But with you I am quite happy." 

" Nevertheless, it is on my account that you 
have so much anxiety." 

" Don't say that." 

*' Although, dear mother, you try to con- 
ceal your troubles from me, I can see very 
plainly that you are sacrificing yourself for my 
benefit." 

"What an idea! What sacrifice can there 
be where there is love ? " 

** But you deprive yourself of every comfort 
to give it to me." 

" Quite the contrary, my dear boy ; I am 
afraid that I take the best part of everything 
myself." 

Emilio looked hard at his mother, and tears 
filled his eyes and ran down his smooth cheeks, 
but he turned his face away that they should 
not be seen by her. He knew that she did not 
speak the truth. 
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Poverty has its misery and privations, yet at 
this moment mother and son felt happy — they 
knew that they loved each other with the most 
ardent and sincere affection, and that each 
strove, and was willing to sacrifice everything, 
for the comfort and happiness of the other. 

They both remained silent for some time, 
each occupied with their own thoughts, at 
length Emilio suddenly exclaimed — ** Mother!" 

*'What? my dear child." 

" Do you believe I love you dearly ? " 

" Why, what a question ! Of course I do — 
you always have loved me dearly.'' 

" Did I ever deceive you, mother ? " 

" Never ; but why do you ask ?'' 

" Do you think I am capable of deceiving 
you?" 

" I am sure you would not for the world ; 
but you frighten me with those strange 
questions ' * 

** Well then, mother, I have deceived you," 
said Emilio, falling on his knees and seizing her 
hand and kissing it. He then continued : 
" Yes, dear mother, I have deceived you ; but 
you will forgive me, will you not ? " 

The poor widow became quite alarmed and 
trembled violently, at length she exclaimed 
in a most pathetic manner : " Oh, my God ! 
Emilio, what have you done ? In what have 
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you deceived your poor mother? I never 
thought you could act so towards me," and 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

" Yes, mother," said Emilio ; ** I have de- 
ceived you and I have been deceiving you for 
the last five weeks, and I intended to go on 
deceiving you for a long time yet; but it 
would be cruel in me to do so any longer, and 
I will tell you all, however angry you may be 
with me." 

He then related the whole affair of his having 
worked in the printing establishment instead 
of being in the school-room studying lessons as 
he had led her to believe he was doing. 

Dona Carmen, although greatly relieved in 
her mind, could not help chiding her son 
severely for going to work so soon, when, as she 
said, he ought to wait for one or two years 
longer and keep to his studies, so as to gain in- 
formation which would be useful to him after- 
wards in whatever profession or business he 
might engage. She also endeavoured to persuade 
him to give up learning the printing business 
for the present, but in vain, for he said, although 
he was sorry to disobey his mother and to act 
contrary to her wishes, he was determined to 
continue, since with the money he should earn 
she would be relieved from a deal of care and 
uneasiness. 
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At length Dona Carmen, finding her son 
determined, withdrew her opposition, and thus 
peace and harmony was restored. The mother's 
pardon was freely given to her son for having 
deceived her, and it was ratified by a tender 
and loving embrace. They then sat down to 
their tea, and the mother was rejoiced to see 
her son so light-hearted, who, since he had un- 
burdened his mind and received his mother s 
forgiveness, and also her consent that he should 
continue to work at the printing, could hardly 
contain himself for joy. 

After an hour spent in pleasing conversation, 
the mother removed the tea-things from the 
table, and taking out of a small trunk her late 
husband's favourite book, gave it to Emilo, who 
opened it and read to her the part he knew she 
most liked to hear, the Sermon on the Mount, 
for the widow thought it to be applicable to her 
circumstances, and, as she said, afforded her in 
all her trouble great consolation. 

Both mother and son retired each to their 
humble place of rest that night with lighter 
hearts and greater composure of mind than 
either of them had experienced for several 
months. The next morning Emilio was not 
disappointed as his mother was afraid he would 
be, for he had his chocolate with hot milk, and 
so had she too, for he made a large cupful and 
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took It to her bedside almost before she was 
awake. 

The following week Emilio dedicated more 
of his time to the printing-office, and on the 
Saturday night he received five dollars instead 
of three, being also told by the manager of the 
establishment that he was much satisfied with his 
work, and that if he continued improving as he 
did he would soon earn a good deal more. 

For the space of three years Emilio continued 
working at the printing establishment, some- 
times gaining more and sometimes less, but 
always giving the whole of what he earned to 
his mother, without keeping for his own use a 
single cent, notwithstanding her wish to the con- 
trary, for he said to her that it was not necessary 
for him to do so, since she supplied his every 
want. So it was, for independent of his food, 
which she always took good care should be of a 
wholesome and nourishing kind, fit for the 
proper support of one who had to labour, she 
paid great attention to his clothing, which in 
spite of her limited means was always neat and 
in good condition ; and as Emilio himself was 
excessively clean in his person and careful in his 
dress, always changing that which he commonly 
wore for a more ordinary kind when he went to 
his work, his appearance generally was more 
that of a respectable young man of good family, 
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than that of a poor artizan compelled to main- 
tain himself by his daily labour. The kind 
conciliatory manner in which Emilio Escobar 
conducted himself at the printing establishment 
was highly commended by eyery one, and even 
noticed by several persons who were accustomed 
to call there upon matters of business.' 

One day a gentleman whose transactions 
with the printer led him to be a frequent visitor 
at the establishment, and who had often con- 
versed with Emilio and was highly pleased 
with his behaviour, said to the manager : 

**Tell me, Senor, would you have great 
objections to part with that youth Emilio, and 
allow him to enter my service ? I have been 
observing him for some time, and I think that 
he would just suit the situation for which I re- 
quire him, and which I believe would be more 
advantageous to him than his present employ- 
ment; but of course I should not propose it 
to him without first having your approbation." 

" I must confess, Senor," answered the 
printer, " that I should regret to be deprived of 
the services of that youth ; he has been a long 
time working for me, and I have every reason 
to be content with his behaviour since he has 
been here. It was my intention in a week or 
two more to appoint him to the situation of 
corrector of proofs, which is a more lucrative 
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one than that he now holds ; nevertheless, how- 
ever sorry I should be to lose him, I would not, 
from a selfish motive, prevent him from accept- 
ing a more advantageous and lucrative position 
than I can give him, and therefore I am quite 
willing that you should make him any proposal 
that you think proper." 

** Thanks ; may I ask how much he earns in 
your employment ? " 

** He does not receive a salary ; he is paid by 
the piece." 

" But more or less — what may he earn in the 
month ? '' 

** For the present it is not a great deal ; but 
if he was to work the whole of the day he would 
earn from fifty to sixty dollars." 

** But why does he not work the whole of 
the day ? " 

" Because he still frequents the school, and it 
is only the time not occupied with his studies 
that he comes here to work." 

" What ! he studies then ? " 

" Yes, and is very far advanced." 

•* So much the better, for he will be more 
adapted to the situation which I intend to pro- 
pose to him, and as the duty required will be 
light, it will be easy for him to continue his 
studies ; but tell me, Senor, if he had occupied 
the situation which you informed me you in- 
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tended to appoint him to, what would have 
been his salary ? " 

"To commence with I could not give him 
more th^n forty dollars, but I should increase 
the sum as he became more competent." 

"Well, then, Senor, will you oblige me by 
proposing to him to enter my service, and that 
I will pay him fifty dollars monthly, for his 
attendance daily from ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing until two in the afternoon/' 

" Oh yes, I will do so the moment he arrives,'* 
and the manager spoke to Emilio as soon as he 
entered the office. 

We may easily suppose that young Escobar 
accepted with joy such an advantageous and 
unexpected offer, and while thanking the 
manager, he could not do less than express his 
regret at leaving the service of a master by 
whom he had always been treated with so much 
kindness. 

" Under every circumstance, my friend,^' 
said the manager, "here you will always find 
employment should you ever wish to return." 

Emilio repeated his thanks, and hastened 
home as fast as he could to communicate his 
good fortune to his mother. Such unexpected 
news produced in the heart of Dona Carmen 
a pleasure equal, if not greater, than that of her 
son's, not so much on account of the conveniences 
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the situation would procure, as affording to him 
a prospect for the future ; because, as a wise and 
kind mother who had his interest at heart, she 
naturally desired to see her son well estab- 
lished in life. 

The next day Emilio presented himself at 
the house of his new employer, and at once 
commenced with the performance of his duties ; 
but still he did not abandon immediately his 
attendance at the school. After some time, 
however, the business was augmented, and his 
assistance was required nearly the whole of the 
afternoon, in consequence of which his salary 
was considerably increased. Finding that his 
health was affected with such close application, 
he resolved, although with regret, to give up 
his studies, in which by this time he had made 
extraordinary progress. 

The position of both mother and son had 
changed considerably for the better, and at the 
time our story commences they occupied a 
small house, neatly if not handsomely furnished, 
and were in the enjoyment of every necessary 
comfort. As they were moderate in their 
desires, Emilio's salary enabled them to live in 
a decent and respectable manner, such as they 
had not been able to do since the lamented 
death of his father and the husband of Dona 
Carmen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRIENDSHIP ARISING FROM MERIT. 

Such then, as we have described in the last 
chapter, was the situation of Dona Carmen 
Caceres and her son when they went to make 
their first visit to the widow of their benefactor, 
the Lady Dona Ana de Balcarce — to pay her 
their respects, and to congratulate her and her 
daughter upon their arrival at the capital, and 
also to thank the lady for having continued the 
payment of the small annuity left to Dona 
Carmen by her husband, the late Mr. Ingrand. 

Dona Ana Balcarce was with her daughter 
in the garden, when a servant announced to her 
the visit of Dona Carmen Caceres and a gentle- 
man ; she immediately, accompanied by Julia, 
left the garden to receive the visitors with that 
natural frankness which was her characteristic, 
but before arriving where they were, she 
stopped for a moment and said to her daughter, 
upon whose arm she was leaning, "Carmen 
Caceres ! Carmen Caceres ! I have heard of 
that name, but I do not remember where at 
this moment." 

"It will be, perhaps,*' said Julia, " one of your 
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old friends like that lady who called yesterday, 
Dona Pacifica Jerez." 

"No, I remembered Dona Pacifica in a 
moment, because I had had some slight acquaint- 
ance with her, and I remember the names of all 
the other ladies with whom I had anything to 
do, but of this one, certainly, I cannot remember 
anything." 

" Come, let us go in at once ; they are wait- 
ing for us," said Julia. 

The mother and son had not entered the 
saloon as the servant had requested them to do, 
but remained standing outside in the courtyard 
near the open door. 

The moment that Dona Ana perceived her 
visitors, although she was at some little distance 
from them, she pointed to the open door and 
said, " Enter the saloon if you please, enter the 
saloon." 

Dona Carmen and Emilio remained standing, 
the latter taking off his hat 

*' Walk in, Senora, if you please ; walk in, 
Sefior," said Dona Ana, who now had come 
close to them. 

Emilio and his mother entered the saloon, 
followed immediately by Dona Ana and her 
daughter, who, pointing to a sofa, desired their 
visitors to be seated, while Julia and her mother 
sat down in front of them. 
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Dona Ana in a kind and affable tone of 
voice said to Dona Carmen, " Whom have 
I the honour of addressing ? " 

" Carmen Caceres and her son, Emilio Esco- 
bar; two persons greatly indebted to you, 
Senora, and to your departed husband, Senor 
Ingrand." 

** Escobar ! Ah ! now I remember, you will 
be the widow of Seiior Escobar, who was com- 
panion in the office with my husband ?" 

" Not his companion, Senora, but one em- 
ployed by your husband, who had the kindness 
to leave an annuity which has served me and 
my son in a most advantageous manner, for 
without it I do not know what would have 
become of us." 

" But it was so insignificant an amount." 

" Many times a piece of bread saves a 
person's life ; but this was something better, 
this annuity has given us more than bread to 
eat, and without it, perhaps, my son and myself 
might not at the present moment have been 
alive." 

The voice of Emilio's mother revealed the feel- 
ings of her heart, so that Dona Ana could not do 
less than say to her in an affectionate manner : 
'* I can assure you, my dear Senora, that you 
are nothing indebted to me. I have done no 
more than comply with the last wishes of my 
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husband, as expressed in his will ; but if I had 
known the small legacy would have been 
greater, much greater, so that instead of 
being satisfied I reproach myself for my own 
negligence, and I beg you will excuse me for 
not having made myself fully acquainted with 
the case in time as it was my duty, but I should 
feel much obliged if you for the future would 
condescend to accept " 

" A thousand thanks, Senora ; now I do not 
require it, nor have I for some years past, but 
not the less am I grateful to you, and your 
present kindness places us under still greater 
obligations." 

Dona Ana Balcarce, as well as Julia, were much 
prepossessed in favour of those two persons, 
who showed themselves so grateful for a small 
service, at the same time refusing to accept a 
greater, because, although Emilio had not 
uttered a word, it was evident from the ex- 
pression of his features that he coincided with 
his mother in her sentiments. 

Dona Carmen continued, " Another motive, 
Senora, for taking the liberty of calling, is not 
only to thank you for the favours I have 
already received, but with your permission to 
decline accepting any longer the annuity left 
me by your late husband." 

" But what is your reason for refusing to 
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continue receiving the legacy which my husband 
directed in his last will and testament to be 
given to you ? " 

** Because I consider that your lamented hus- 
band left it to me, thinking perhaps, and very 
justly, that I required it to satisfy my necessi- 
ties ; but now, thank God, Seiiora, circumstances 
have changed, and my son by his labour is able 
not only to supply all our wants, but also to pro- 
vide us with every necessary comfort; and 
therefore, as the state of things do not exist to 
remedy which your husband left the money, 
my conscience tells me I am not acting right 
by continuing to receive it." 

At this answer, the widow of Mr. Ingrand 
and her daughter Julia could not help being 
surprised at such a rare proceeding on the part 
of Dona Carmen and her son, which appeared 
at first sight to be the effect of pride, but there 
being nothing in the modest and humble 
countenances of their visitors to indicate the 
least sign of vanity, Dona Ana replied : — 
" I see you do not wish to be indebted to any 
one for a favour, — that is all very well, and 
perhaps a right and proper feeling ; but as you 
decline receiving a favour, so must I refuse to 
keep what does not belong to me. When my 
husband by his last will left you that small 
legacy, he left it without any conditions attached, 
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and therefore the money is yours, and neither 
I nor any one else has any control over it." 

" It is not, Senora, from an unwillingness to 
receive favours, or from a dislike to a feeling of 
gratitude, which induces me and my son to 
decline receiving any longer the annuity left 
me by your late husband; no, because our 
hearts will always retain a deep sense of the 
obligation we owe to our benefactor, and also 
because in the acknowledgment of it we feel a 
satisfaction." 

There was such an appearance of sincerity 
and candour in these simple words spoken by 
Emilio's mother, that Dona Ana and her 
daughter felt themselves sensibly affected, and 
as though they were drawn towards their 
visitors by some hidden sympathy. 

After a slight pause Dona Carmen continued, 
" The only reason I have for not wishing any 
longer to receive that annuity is that by so 
doing I am perhaps depriving some poor 
person from a valuable assistance, and to 
whom it would be a great relief" 

" I can understand you, and I can appreciate 
your motive ; but, as I said before, the money 
is yours, and if you, instead of applying it to 
your own use, think proper to bestow it upon 
some "distressed and deserving individual or 
family, you have a perfect right to do so." 
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'' According to my manner of thinking, this 
charitable bequest made by Senor Ingrand 
to the poor widow, in compliance with his 
intention, ought to be given to some other poor 
widow — to some mother left penniless with her 
children without any resources whatever — and 
whom this sum of money would relieve from 
misery, and perhaps keep from starvation." 

" I agree with your ideas, and if you will 
permit I will join you in your charitable inten- 
tions, and will increase your fund by twice the 
amount, so that the benefit may be more 

efficacious.*' 

"You are very generous, Senora, and it is 

kind of you indeed." 

" But your generosity is much greater, my 
friend," said Dona Ana, laying a stress upon 
the word friend ; " allow me to call you so," she 
added, "and I trust that our friendship begun 
in this manner will for the future be more 
cordial and intimate." 

" You confer upon me an honour, Senora ; an 
honour to which I have no merit or title to 
aspire." 

"The nobleness of soul made manifest by 
your actions is for me the best recommendation 
and the best title." 

Dona Carmen Caceres blushed at hearing 
this eulogy from Dona Ana, and felt pleased at 
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receiving so honourable an offer of her friend- 
ship. 

" Perhaps I may offend your sensibility," 
said Doila Ana in a kindly tone of voice, and 
taking hold of one of Dona Carmen's hands, " I 
know that I ought to have kept secret in my 
heart what my lips at this moment have re- 
vealed, but you will forgive my want of thought, 
will you not ? " 

*' I have nothing to forgive you, Senora, but 
much to thank you for." 

" Pray do not any more style me Sefiora, for 
the future we must be more friendly together ; 
we are friends already — I feel so at least. We 
must leave compliments aside, and treat each 
other with intimacy and cordiality." 

" For me it will be a source of happiness and 
pleasure." 

"It will be for both of us, and now that we 
understand each other upon that point, let us 
speak of the other. I shall, as I have just said, 
add to the amount of your annuity double the 
sum, and you will take the trouble to find some 
poor and distressed person to whom the money 
will afford assistance." 

"With respect to the trouble it will be no 
inconvenience to me, as it is always a pleasure 
when one seeks the distressed for the purpose 
of relieving them, but it would not be right for 
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me to have all the advantage, and that those 
poor people should feel grateful to me only, 
when it is to you they will be indebted for the 
relief of their misery and distress/' 

** But, my friend, I am only recently arrived, 
and I am acquainted with no one ; besides, the 
occupations indispensable in arranging my house 
and establishing ourselves take up the whole of 
my time, and therefore you would oblige me by 
attending to that affair yourself. But do not 
think that I am disinterested in it, because I 
hope to gain advantage by our partnership in 
the business." 

''And what interest can you have in it, 
except the charity which you know so well to 
bestow both by word and deed ? " 

*' Do you think that is no recompense ? Be- 
sides, I shall have what to me is another very 
great advantage." 

*' What is that, pray ? may I ask what is the 
other advantage you expect to gain ? " 

" I will tell you, as we are in partnership in 
the affair ; — I shall require you to give me an 
account of your proceedings, and to do so you 
will be obliged to come often to see me, and in 
that consists for me the great advantage I shall 
gain." 

Dona Carmen took the hand of her kind 
friend and raised it to her lips, but without 
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speaking a word, while Emilio turned away his 
head, and, with his handkerchief to his eyes, 
tried to hide the emotion caused in his mind 
by the words he had just heard. 

The conversation soon became general, and 
turned upon various topics, at times lively and 
animated, for that species of constraint natural 
where there is a want of confidence was gradu- 
ally disappearing. As their familiarity increased, 
the two mothers, as well as the young people, 
opened freely their minds one to the other, in 
such a manner that a very short time was 
sufficient for their newly-made acquaintance to 
take the appearance of having been of a long 
standing, and when at last they separated they 
almost looked upon each other in the light of 
old friends. 

It is no exaggeration the description we have 
given of the formation of this sudden friendship, 
because there are times in which the sympathy 
we feel for certain persons is so strong as to 
cause us to be powerfully drawn towards them, 
almost as if we were attracted by some mag- 
netic influence. This connection or friendship is 
much the more intimate, and the more firm and 
lasting, when it has virtue for its base, or springs 
from some noble or heroic action ; and, as in the 
present case, the widow of the English merchant, 
Mr. Ingrand, was enabled to observe in Dona 
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Carmen Caceres that disinterestedness and 
charity were traits strongly marked in her 
character, united to those excellent qualities of 
modesty, frankness, and sincerity ; she was 
naturally attracted towards her, and instead of 
endeavouring to resist this feeling of friendship 
taking possession of her mind, she found a 
pleasure in encouraging it, because the differ- 
ence of position and fortune had not so power- 
ful an influence over the mind of Dona Ana de 
Balcarce as to place an insuperable barrier 
between the two families. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PRACTICE OF CONFESSION ONE VAST 

SPY SYSTEM. 

In Santiago, the capital of Chile, it is known 
almost immediately when any wealthy persons 
arrive with the intention of establishing them- 
selves, and in the same day there is circulated 
among the aristocratic portion of its inhabitants 
a full account of their origin, the fortune they 
possess, the means they adopted to acquire it, 
and a thousand other particulars connected 
with their lives and character; and therefore 
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which we might suppose would have been 
more than sufficient to enable her to count 
upon the probabilities of the success of her 
plan, — tried every stratagem to induce his 
Grace the Archbishop to visit Dona Ana and 
her daughter; and this at length she effected 
by the influence of the rector of the seminary. 
This was a marked condescension on the part 
of the archbishop, and one which, above 
measure, honours the persons for whom his 
Grace deigns to make a manifestation so 
unaccustomed, and one not easily to be ob- 
tained even by the highest personages of the 
capital. What the powerful reasons were 
which decided him to visit the Lady Dona 
Ana de Balcarce we have not the means of 
knowing. 

The visit of the archbishop to Dona Ana, 
which the beata took especial care to make 
known everywhere, greatly augmented the con- 
sideration and respect held for the ladies newly 
arrived at the capital, while at the same time it 
also increased, in an extraordinary degree, the 
good opinion which the widow of Mr. Ingrand 
as well as her daughter had formed of the 
beata, and to such an extent, that in a very 
short time she came to be the oracle of the 
house, there being nothing of any moment 
undertaken or any determination made, no 
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matter of how little importance- it might be, 
without first consulting Dona Pacifica, who found 
her influence gaining ground daily, and now 
considered the desired result of her machi- 
nations as being already secured. But to obtain 
this result with more certainty, besides the 
friendships she had in a few days procured for 
Dona Ana, besides the visit of his Grace the 
Archbishop and other illustrious and pious 
priests, she managed things so well that both 
mother and daughter chose for their spiritual 
directors Don Juan Ugarteche and the rector of 
the seminary. As the establishment of Dona 
Ana Balcarce was considerably more extensive 
in the capital than what she had been accus- 
tomed to in the country, she required a greater 
number of servants, and having brought with 
her only two or three of those who were most 
attached to the family, among whom was 
Julia's waiting-maid, she required others. These 
the beata very kindly undertook to procure, 
which she in a short time did, but, as may be 
supposed, they were persons under her own 
control, being all of them Daughters predilect 
of Mary, over whom Don Juan Ugarteche held 
great influence. 

The system of espionage established in the 
house of the Senora Ingrand by the beata, was 
not considered by her as being complete so 
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long as Julia retained her servant maid Josefa, 
who was greatly attached to her young mis- 
tress, having been in her service for several 
years. This circumstance was a terrible thorn 
in the side of Dona Pacifica, who had the saga- 
city to perceive that the presence of this young 
woman would be an insuperable obstacle 
in the realisation of her plans, and therefore 
she was determined to get rid of her and re- 
place her by a creature of her own. For that 
purpose the beata tried to persuade Julia to 
change her maid for one whom she said would 
be more useful to her, as being accustomed to 
the capital; but finding that the young lady 
would not listen to such a proposal, she desisted 
from all further mention of the subject. 

About two months from the time that the 
family first arrived at Santiago, Josefa was sud- 
denly attacked with a violent inflammation of 
the stomach, which laid her up for a consider- 
able time, and left her in a condition so reduced 
and weak that the beata, who had very kindly 
taken a great interest in the poor girl, asked the 
doctor who attended her, in the presence of 
Dona Ana and her daughter, if he did not think 
a change of air would be advantageous. He 
having answered in the affirmative, and the girl 
herself being willing, she having a mother in 
the country, it was resolved to send her away ; 
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and Dona Pacifica promised to obtain for Julia 
a servant maid to replace the one about to 
leave. 

This sickness of Julia s servant maid Dofia 
Pacifica would consider as an interposition of 
the Virgin, to enable her better to carry out her 
pious purpose in bringing about the marriage 
of her son with the rich heiress, for he, being 
devoted to the Church, would then be able to 
dedicate large sums to her worship — this most 
likely would be her argument had she discussed 
the matter with either of her two friends the 
priests. We would not for a moment suppose 
that she had done anything to cause the girl's 
sickness ; but as it was a strong coincidence, 
and adapted itself to the desire of the beata, we 
ought perhaps to consider it, as she no doubt 
herself would do, to be a providential interposi- 
tion of the Holy Virgin. 

The new servant obtained by the beata to 
replace Josefa was of pleasing and agreeable 
manners, and gave great satisfaction ; although 
it was some time before the young lady could 
conform herself to the change, for she much re- 
gretted the indispensable absence of her old 
servant, to whom she had been so long accus- 
tomed. J nana, for that was the name of the 
servant obtained by the beata for the service of 
Julia, wa.s of course a Daughter predilect of 
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Mary, and had for her spiritual director Don 
Juan Ugarteche. This young woman, in 
answer to some of the questions put 'to her by 
her confessor, had told him of an act committed 
by her father and brother some few years before 
— a transgression of the law which, had it been 
known, would have brought upon them a 
punishment perhaps of one or two years' im- 
prisonment. This, by some means or other, 
came to the knowledge of Dona Pacifica, who 
one day found an occasion to speak to the 
young woman, in doing which the astute beata 
let fall a word or two sufficient to show the 
frightened girl that she knew all about the crime 
her father and brother had committed. She 
then with kind words endeavoured to soothe 
and calm the fears of the poor girl, told her that 
if she behaved herself well and was obedient to 
her, she would be her friend and obtain good 
situations for her ; and very artfully advised her 
to be careful not to speak to anybody about her 
father and brother, because, if it were known 
what they had done, they would have to suffer 
the punishment of death. The terrified girl 
promised to do all or anything the beata re- 
quired of her, and it was this young woman 
whom Dona Pacifica recommended to Julia 
Ingrand as a confidential servant. This espion- 
age is common among the priests, for it is the 
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principal part of their education, and is actually 
now practised in the seminary, where the 
youths are obliged to reveal the faults of each 
other under penalty, should they fail to do so, 
of being themselves punished. 

This is nothing more than the inquisitorial 
system that has always been exercised by the 
Catholic Church, and of which we read in his- 
tory, serving as the base or foundation to that 
terrible tribunal which has left the imperishable 
remembrance of its acts of barbarity and cruelty ; 
and, notwithstanding the ages that have since 
passed, still makes our hair stand on end when 
we read of the father being forced to accuse his 
son, and the son to] accuse his father, the hus- 
band to accuse his wife, and the wife to accuse 
her husband, the brother the sister, and the 
sister the brother — thus violating the most 
sacred ties and crushing the bonds of nature. 

This espionage, we repeat, has not fallen 
into disuse, because the confessional itself is 
one universal spy system ; established as a 
precept, revered as a dogma, and imposed as 
a sacrament, it is the same as ever, slightly 
modified, perhaps— since, in the present day, the 
clergy are obliged to show some respect to the 
reason of peoples, among whom the luminous 
rays of a free conscience, of individual dignity, 
and of human rights have begun to penetrate, 
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and by their brightness drive away the dark 
mists of intolerance and superstition. 

This spy system, we again repeat, was also 
the same which Dona Pacifica Jerez, in concert 
with her friends the two priests, established in 
the house of Dona Ana Balcarce, with the 
evangelical intention of making herself ac- 
quainted with the faults that they committed, 
so that she should have the sacred duty of 
correcting them and keeping them in the right 
road to salvation. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

DON RAPHAEL ARCHANGEL DE DOMINGUEZ. 

By what we have seen, the Lady Dona Ana 
Balcarce was surrounded by persons who directly 
or indirectly favoured the views of the beata, 
without they themselves being aware of it. 
From this ignorance, however, of course, must 
be excepted Don Ugarteche and the rector of 
the seminary. These two personages, when- 
ever in company with Dona Ana, never lost 
any occasion of praising the virtues and eminent 
qualities of Dona Pacifica, and also the un- 
common merits of her young son, expressing 
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their regret that he had not felt a vocation for 
the ministry, and insinuating in a most artful 
manner what a prize he would be for the young 
lady who should have the good fortune to 
obtain him for her husband. These observa- 
tions, being made as it were by the merest 
chance, were not lost upon the widow of Mr. 
Ingrand, who had in view the future felicity 
and welfare of her daughter. 

But the priests were too well aware of the 
great defects of Raphael Archangel, and there 
fore it was necessary to act with caution, in 
such a way as to throw dust in the eyes of 
Dona Ana, and prevent her from observing 
these defects ; and they hinted gently to her 
that although the young man had so many and 
such good qualities they were hot conspicuous, 
on account of his excessive modesty. That, 
they said, was the greatest defect in his 
character, because it might lead many inex- 
perienced persons to suppose that he was 
deficient in those excellent qualities, as from 
his great diffidence he did not thrust them for- 
w^ard upon every occasion ; that for their part 
they looked upon modesty as a great virtue, 
particularly in a young man, and as a sign that 
he was not deficient in merit. 

So favourably was Dona Ana prepossessed 
by these, and other similar hints and insinua- 
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tions, that she anxiously desired to become 
acquainted with the young man, more especially 
as he was the son of Dona Pacifica, her principal 
friend, who had procured her so many excellent 
connections with people of the first standing in 
society, and had herself scarcely spoken of her 
son. When she had done so, it had always 
been with a most marked reserve, showing a 
refined delicacy of feeling on the part of the 
mother, which she also as a mother fully appre- 
ciated. Dona Ana was thus led to form a most 
favourable opinion of Dona Pacifica, little think- 
ing that she was neither more nor less than a 
cool, calculating, and intriguing woman. 

Meanwhile, Dona Pacifica was waiting for the 
tailor to finish the clothes he was making for 
the young man, and she, as well as the rector of 
the seminary, was giving him lessons as to the 
manner in which he ought to conduct him- 
self when introduced to the family of the 
Ingrands, in order not to belie the opinion they 
had already formed of him, from hearing him 
always so well spoken about. 

Raphael Archangel was not wanting in 
cunning ; on the contrary, he had too much 
artfulness, either natural to his character or 
acquired by the education he had received in 
the seminary, and which is given there to those 
youths destined for the priesthood. In the 
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chief place they are taught to practise a base 
dissimulation, a cringing adulation, and a de- 
grading submission, these combined forming the 
foundation of priestly education ; and young 
Raphael Archangel not only fully availed him- 
self of the lessons he received, but even excelled 
in their own art the masters who taught him, 
because he had accustomed himself to act the 
part of a spy, as we have already seen, and it is 
known to all that any one who would act the spy 
to perfection must be a consummate hypocrite. 

At length the day arrived on which Raphael 
Archangel was to be presented to the family of 
the Ingrands. Dona Pacifica, as a matter of 
course, had invited Don Juan Ugarteche and 
the rector of the seminary to accompany her, for 
the express purpose of crying up and extolling 
the splendid qualities with which her son was 
adorned ; having taken care, however, before- 
hand to advise Raphael to maintain a modest 
reserve, under which it would be supposed his 
virtues were hidden, in conformity to the obser- 
vations the two priests at various times had let 
fall concerning him, telling him to be careful 
not to belie the character they had given him, for 
if he did it would greatly injure his interests. 

The young man was not deficient in that 
talent of Tartuffe's, described with such fidelity 
by Moliere, and therefore he comprehended 
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immediately the part he had to perform, and 
he resolved to observe it with a greater exacti- 
tude than even that recommended to him by his 
masters. 

Doiia Pacifica, excessively far-seeing and 
sagacious, like the accomplished beata that she 
was, was aware that her son would make but a 
sorry figure if he should be presented to her 
new friends the first day that he changed his 
clerical dress for a fashionable suit cut in the 
Parisian style. She well knew that nothing 
appears more ridiculous than a priest accus- 
tomed to the cassock or petticoats, as these 
robes are called by the profane, to be dressed 
in a short or frock coat, and therefore, to avoid 
the unfavourable impression such an appearance 
might occasion, she made him wear his new 
clothes for a few days before presenting him. 
She also took him to visit some of her friends 
who were of greater intimacy, and to whom she 
could present him without fear of being criti- 
cised and laughed at ; or if he were, it would be 
of little consequence in comparison to his ap- 
pearing at the house of Dona Ana Balcarce in 
an extravagant mien and ridiculous manner, as 
she knew by experience that ridicule was 
capable of obliterating all merit, real or fictitious. 
Another precaution adopted by Doiia Paci- 
fica was that shq expressed to the widow of 
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Mr. Ingrand her desire to be permitted to 
present her son in the absence of company, 
because, she said, that as for so long a time he 
had seen nothing else but college life, he might 
perhaps feel diffident at being in the saloon 
with other persons with whom he was unac- 
quainted, and this would only be natural, as he 
had not been accustomed to society. 

Dona Ana Balcarce, who was desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the son of Dofia 
Pacifica, in consequence of having heard him 
so favourably spoken of, considered that her 
friend was justified in her request, and therefore 
told her that she would receive her son accom- 
panied only by those persons who were in her 
greatest confidence, and whom she should bring 
with her, and that she, Dofia Ana, would deny 
herself to any one else. These conditions 
having been agreed upon, Dofia Pacifica Jerez 
fixed the day and hour for the visit, taking the 
precaution to inform the two priests immediately 
of the- arrangement made, and the time fixed 
upon, so that they might accompany her, and 
by their presence give encouragement and 
confidence to her son. 

The whole of the morning of the day intended 
for the presentation of Raphael Archangel, 
that young gentleman passed before a large 
mirror, arranging his dress and studying the 
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gestures and positions he thought it most likely 
he would be required to make use of during 
the anticipated visit, and at length, after a few 
hours spent in this profitable and agreeable 
manner, he declared that he was quite ready 
to start the moment his mother thought proper. 
But before this personage appears in the ele- 
gant and handsomely furnished saloons of Dona 
Ana Balcarce, we will take the liberty of present- 
ing him to our readers. At the period to which 
our history refers, Don Raphael Archangel de 
Dominguez was a youth of about twenty-two to 
twenty-four years of age, of a middling height 
and extremely thin, a circumstance from which 
it might be supposed that he had scarcely 
attained to the age of puberty. What most 
contributed to give him that appearance was his 
treble voice, which neither had the sweetness or 
suavity of the female, nor the sonorousness or 
gravity of the male, and formed a strange con- 
trast to the imperturbable seriousness of his 
features, and the slow and measured movements 
of all his actions, as though they were performed 
only after mature reflection, for at no time was 
there observed in any of them an act of spon- 
taneity, a sudden motion, or that sprightliness so 
natural and peculiar to youth, who may be said 
generally to act from temperament and not 
from calculation. 
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The face of the young man was in harmony 
with his body, for his pallid visage was destitute 
of that rosy tint seen on the cheeks in early life, 
and in which almost every moment are revealed 
the internal emotions of the mind, or the vivid 
and varied sentiments by which we are agitated 
during that happy period. It might be said 
that the cold stony face of the youth was as 
impassive as that of a statue ; nevertheless, his 
restless, astute, suspicious, and at the same time 
searching look, indicated that ia his breast 
ardent passions lay concealed, and beneath 
those impassive features boiled the diverse 
inflammable materials of a volcano in combustion, 
waiting only for an opportunity, or until the 
thin layer of superincumbent earth should 
weaken, to burst forth and with violence eject 
the intense fires elaborated in its bosom. Such 
then, figuratively speaking, was the soul of that 
young man, who was only waiting a favourable 
occasion openly to declare himself, although 
always under the disguise of a feigned meek- 
ness and humility. Educated in the seminary, 
he had acquired that refined hypocrisy charac- 
teristic of the majority of those who have worn 
from their earliest years the habit of the friar or 
the cassock of the priest, have received their 
education in one of those colleges confided to 
religous bodies, which, to the misfortune as well 
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as to the disgrace of our country, occupy a posi- 
tion of preference in the education of our youth. 

Don Raphael Archangel de Dominguez 
was also, independent of his profound dissimu- 
lation, extremely envious, and thus, when he 
noted any superiority in others, which was 
continually occurring, it awakened in his breast 
a sentiment of hate, as though he desired to 
revenge himself for his inferiority, and for this 
reason he had constituted himself, while in the 
seminary, the hypocritical and treacherous spy 
upon his fellow-students. Avarice, a vice 
peculiar to base and narrow-minded souls, was 
one of the distinctive traits of his character ; 
but he had the talent to hide his sordid man- 
ners under the appearance of a well-regulated 
economy, and even to obtain commendation 
from the rector for his carefulness, and was 
consequendy held forth to his fellow-students 
as an example for them to follow and as a model 
for them to imitate. 

In the moral world the same thing occurs as 
in the physical world, vice follows vice, and to 
virtue succeeds virtue, consequently, the defects 
of this young man were not limited to those we 
have already mentioned; he was servile, 
cringing, and fawning to his superiors, harsh 
and arrogant to those who depended upon him 
for anything, though up to the present time 
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the latter had not been many, for his sphere of 
action for the moment was very circumscribed ; 
but he was only waiting for a field in which to 
develop his talents and qualities upon a large 
scale, and this he expected to be opened to 
him by the acquisition of the immense fortune 
he held in prospect. 

But we must not pass over in oblivion other 
qualities which distinguished this clerical youth. 
Gifted with an ardent temperament, notwith- 
standing his icy exterior, he was by nature 
inclined to the softer sex ; but he had found 
means to conceal his inclination, and in appear- 
ance he was the most pure and chaste of all his 
fellow-students. He had never been heard to 
utter a word, or to make the slightest allusion 
that could possibly be construed into any 
improper meaning, and such was the purity of 
his mind, that when he heard one of those words 
of an equivocal tendency, which are often made 
use of by boys, he would cast down his eyes, 
put his fingers in his ears, and flee from the 
spot. Whatever may have been his manner of 
living it did not appear to strengthen and 
invigorate his body, the 'attenuation of which, 
however, was attributed by every one, including 
his professors, to the penances, hair-cloth shirts, 
fastings, macerations, and the religious fervour 
which seemed to devour that exhausted and worn 
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out body, spiritualising it in such a manner as 
though it did not live in this world, and its only 
aspiration was heaven, the enjoyments of which 
in an ecstatic state it had already commenced 
to experience. 

This, then, is a faithful portrait of the man 
destined by the priests to be the husband of 
the young, interesting, handsome, and rich lady, 
Julia Ingrand, to whom he is shortly to be 
presented, and who, as well as her mother, are 
waiting with impatient curiosity, occasioned by 
the strong recommendations of him which had 
been made to them by persons so respectable 
as Don Juan Ujarteche, the rector of the 
seminary, and even by the archbishop himself, 
who had deigned to notice the youth, for he 
had the condescension to say, so we are told, 
that Raphael was an example to the whole of 
the sacred priestly body. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CARRIAGE OF DONA PACIFICA. 

Don A Pacifica Jerez was the owner of an old- 
fashioned and lumbering vehicle which had not 
been in use for some few years, and was pre- 
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served only to enable that lady when in con- 
versation with some one whom she wished to 
imbue with an idea of her own importance, to 
let fall occasionally, with propriety, the words 
** my coach." This had been completely trans- 
formed, thanks to the two thousand dollars lent 
her by Don Juan Ugarteche, and was now 
standing at the door, harnessed to two miserable 
hacks that had lately been bought, and fattened 
as much as they were capable of being during 
the few days they had been in her possession. 
On the box holding the reins sat a coachman in 
livery, lent for the occasion by one of the 
aristocratic lady friends of the beata, but in 
whose features might be perceived the disgust 
he felt in his mind to find himself governing 
such a wretched pair of animals, and a carriage 
which, he facetiously observed to a friend, must 
have come over with the Spaniards at the time 
of the Conquest, still it made a most brilliant 
appearance, having had a good coat of varnish 
applied to it only the day before. 

Don Juan Ugarteche, the rector of the 
seminary, Dona Pacifica Jerez, and her son 
Raphael Archangel took their places in this 
heavy and clumsy machine, which had only 
been put in requisition out of pure ostentation, 
as in reality a conveyance of any kind was not 
required for the party, since the house of the 
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beata was within a short distance only of that 
of Dona Ana de Balcarce, but the mother of 
the young man thought it would give them an 
air of importance were they to present them- 
selves in this manner. Still as it would appear 
ridiculous to make use of a coach for the ex- 
clusive object of going from one house to the 
other, Dona Pacifica said to the two priests: 
** Would it not be better if we were to take a 
drive round by the Alameda?'' 

** Very well, Seiiora, if you like," said the 
rector of the seminary, and an almost im- 
perceptible smile crossed his thin lips, for he 
at once divined her motive. 

The smile, however, did not pass unperceived 
by the cunning beata, and she replied — ** It is 
only half-past twelve, and you know that visits 
of compliment, among persons of haut ton^ are 
not made until past two in the afternoon." 

** But you and we are on a footing of intimacy 
with the Lady Dona Ana Balcarce, and there- 
fore she will not take amiss our want of 
etiquette." 

**That is true; but as it is the day of the 
presentation of Raphael Archangel, I think we 
ought to pay a little attention to the customs 
observed in good society." 

**You are right, Sefiora," answered the 
director of the seminary, as though he was 
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fully convinced by her method of reasoning; 
nevertheless he well knew within himself the 
true motive for the proposed drive round by 
the Alameda. 

Dona Pacifica gave orders to the coachman, 
who was beginning to get rather impatient, to 
drive to the Alameda and make a complete 
turn round it. The coachman made no other 
answer than by giving the horses a couple of 
tremendous thwacks, the only way the man 
had to show his disgust, for his pride was 
wounded to find himself guiding such a rattle- 
trap of a coach, as he called it, and a pair of 
wretched animals that must have belonged to 
a hackney-coach, and no doubt had been sold by 
their former owner as being unfit for his service. 

" How inhuman are those men," said Dona 
Pacifica, upon hearing the blows given by the 
coachman to her horses. 

" Yes, they are greater brutes than their 
horses," said the rector. 

** And they are half-blood horses, and only 
purchased yesterday." 

"And yet," said Don Juan Ugarteche, "not- 
withstanding those heavy blows they do not go 
very quickly." 

" You may well suppose that I am not one of 
those elegant and fashionable ladies who like 
their horses to be high-mettled and spirited." 
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" You are right, Senora ; at your age one 
ought to think more maturely." 

" Ah ! but I have always been so." 

** That speaks much in favour of your good 
sense." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
couple of thwacks, much harder and louder than 
the first. This excess of severity on the part 
of the coachman made Dona Pacifica start 
from her seat, and she could not help exclaim- 
ing, " What a brute ! " 

" Perhaps the horses do not go well, Senora; 
shall I speak to the coachman ? I think I 
know that man — is he not the coachman be- 
longing to the Lady Dona Angela Ortiz ? " 
observed the rector. 

" The same, Senor ; on account of my coach- 
man being sick, she had the kindness to lend 
me hers for the day." 

** Well, then, this man understands the man- 
agement of horses well ; he has a reputation for 
so doing, and is well known to all the respect- 
able families in Santiago." 

** Yes ; and now you see what reputation is 
— you can see for yourselves." 

The rector of the seminary raised his hand- 
kerchief to his face, to hide the smile he could 
not prevent from showing itself on his fea- 
tures. 
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Dona Pacifica turned red in the face, as she 
could not help seeing that the rector's mirth 
was at her expense ; but she always had com- 
mand over herself, and she put her head out 
of the window and said to the coachman in a 
quiet tone — " Do not abuse those poor animals 
so much." 

" But you see, Sefiora, they will scarcely move." 

** Let them go as they like then, and perhaps 
without whipping them so much they will go 
very well.'' 

The coachman muttered something, anything 
but complimentary, between his teeth, and 
slackened the reins ; immediately the horses 
stood still. 

" What* s the matter ? " said Dona Pacifica, 
seeing that the coach did not move. 

" What you see is the matter, Senora," 
answered the coachman gruffly. 

** But make the horses go on." 

*' You told me just now to let them go as 
they liked, and they are going as they like ; it 
must be the manner of them." 

** Whip them, then ; we cannot stand still 
here all day." 

The coachman raised his whip and gave the 
horses three or four smart lashes, but in vain — 
the coach remained fixed in the same spot. 

Dona Pacifica, with her face like scarlet. 
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exclaimed — " And this is what they call a good 
coachman. I can assure you that if mine had 
not been ill, things would have been in a 
different manner." 

" I have no doubt they would ; but do you 
not thi^k it better for us to alight ? The 
coach, perhaps, is too much loaded," answered 
Don Juan Ugarteche. 

**The horses are obstinate, Senora," cried 
the coachman, evidently in a very bad humour. 

"We will get out, and then, perhaps, they 
will move." 

The whole of the party then alighted, and 
the beata said to the coachman — " Take the 
coach to the house of Dona Ana Balcarce de 
Ingrand. Do you know where it is ?" 

" Yes, Seiiora." 

** And there you will let it stand at the door." 

** In case the horses won't move, Senora, 
what shall I do?" 

'' That cannot be, there is no weight in the 
coach now." 

'i But if it should be ? " 

" Oh ! that's impossible, — impossible ! *^ 

" Nevertheless, in case " 

"Well, then, get some men to bring the 
coach, but it is impossible." 

"And what shall I do with the horses ?" 

" Take them to the stable." 
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** Ah ! no doubt they will go there willingly 
enough." 

The party then proceeded in the direction 
of the Alameda, not, however, without first 
taking a look at the coach. " You cannot deny 
that the horses are in good condition," said 
Dona Pacifica, after taking a look at them and 
the carriage, on the door panels of which were 
painted the arms of her family, and to these, in 
her vanity, it was her object to draw the atten- 
tion of the party ; that, also, was the reason for 
her ordering the coach to stand at the door of 
Dona Ana Balcarce. 

" And now what shall we do ? " asked Dona 
Pacifica of the two priests. 

" We are at some distance," said the rector 
of the seminary, " and we had better take a 
coach.'' 

" But it won't be hardly proper that persons 
like us, and with the object of our visit, should 
appear at the house in a hackney coach," said 
the beata. 

"Your observation is just," said the rector > 
" but, as you have given orders that your 
carriage should be stationed at the door of 
Dona Ana, they will see that it is not for want 
of a private coach, but for some other reason 
that we have come in a hackney one." 

" You are right, Senor," said Dona Pacifica, 
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satisfied with the observation of the rector. 
Then, turning to Raphael Archangel, she said 
to him — ** Go quickly and fetch a coach — ^the 
best looking one you can find ; we will wait 
here until you return." 

The young man went off immediately and 
was only gone a short time when he returned 
with a coach, and soon the whole party arrived 
at the house of the widow of Mr. Ingrarid. 

" Courage, my son," said the beata to the 
young man when they alighted from the 
coach, " and do not forget the lessons we have 
given you ; upon your conduct for the next 
hour or two may perhaps depend the future 
prosperity of your whole life." 

Raphael Archangel smiled, but with a certain 
maliciousness in his smile, as though he would 
say, ** Let me alone, I know what I am about — 
I am not the fool you take me for, and perhaps 
you will find it out one of these days." 

If these were his thoughts at that moment, 
he kept them close within his own breast, 
and turning round with the party entered the 
house. 
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